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AT MICHAELMAS., 


BY BLISS CARMAN, 








ABOUT the time of Michael’s feast 
And all his angels, 

There comes a word to man and beast 
By dark evangels. 


Then hearing what the wild things say 
To one another, 

Those creatures firstborn of our gray 
Mysterious Mother, 


The greatness of the world’s unrest 
Steals through our pulses ; 

Our own life takes a meaning guessed 
From the torn dulse’s. 


The draft and set of deep sea tides, 
Swirling and flowing, 

Bears every filmy flake that rides, 
Grandly unknowing. 


The sunlight listens; thin and fine 
The crickets whistle ; 

And floating midges fill the shine 
Like a seeding thistle ; 


The hawkbit flies his golden flag 
From rocky pasture, 

Bidding his legions never lag 
Through morning’s vasture. 


Soon we shall see the red vines ramp 
Through forest borders, 

And Indian summer breaking camp 
To silent orders. 


The glossy chestnuts swell and burst 
Their prickly houses, 

Agog at news which reached them first 
Through Sap’s carouses. 


The long noons turn the ribstons red, 
The pippins yellow ; 

The wild duck from his reedy bed 
Summons his fellow. 


The robins keep the underbrush, 
Songless and wary, 

As tho they feared some frostier hush 
Might bid them tarry; 


Perhaps in the great North they heard 
Of Silence falling 

Upon the world without a word, 
White and appalling, 


The ash tree and the lady fern, 
In russet frondage, 

Proclaim the time for our return 
To vagabondage. 


All summer idle have we kept; 
But on a morning, 

Where the blue hazy mountain slept, 
A scarlet warning 


Disturbs our day dream with a start ; 
A leaf turns over; 

And every earthling is at heart 
Onoce more a rover. 


All winter we shall toil and plod, 
Eating and drinking; 

But now’s the little time when God 
Sets folk to thinking. 


**Consider,” says the quiet San, 
**How far I wander ; 

Yet when had I not time on one 
More flower to squander ?”’ 


**Consider,”’ says the restless Tide, 
** My endless labor; 

Yet when was I content beside 
My nearest neighbor ?”’; 


So wander-lust to wander-lure, 
As seed to season, 

Must rise and wend, content and sure 
In sweet unreason. 


For doorstone and repose are good, 
And kind is duty; 

But joy is in the solitude 
With shy-heart beauty. 


And Truth is one whose ways are meek 
Beyond foretelling : 

Yet they must journey far who seek 

Her lowly dwelling.’ 


Broad are the eaves, the hearth is warm, 
And wide the portal; 

And there is shelter from the storm 
For every mortal. 


She leads him by a thousand hights, 
Lonelily faring, 

With sunrise and with eagle flights 
To mate his daring. 


For her he fronts a vaster fog 
Than Leif of yore did, 

Voyaging for continents no log 
Has yet recorded. 


He travels by a polar star, 
Now bright, now hidden, 
For a free land, tho rest be far 
And roads forbidden. 


Till on a day with sweet, coarse bread 
Aud wine she stays him,} 
. Then in a cool and narrow bed 
To slumber lays him. 


So we are hers. And, fellows mine 
‘f fin and feather, 

By shady wood and shadowy brine, 
When comes the weather 


For migrants to be moving on, 
By lost indenture 

You flock and gather and are gone; 
The old adventure! 


I too have my unwritten date, 
My gypsy presage ; 

And on the briok of fall I wait 
The darkling message. 


The sign, from prying eyes concealed, 
Is yet how flagrant ! 
Here’s ragged-robin in the field, 
A simple vagrant. 
WOLFVILLE, Nova Scotia. 
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A BIRD IN THE BUSH. 
RY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





IT does one a great deal of gooi to reverse an old say- 
ing and show how the ancients were wool-gathering 
when they tried to be philosophical. Yesterday I drove 
out into asecluded part of the country, and, after follow- 
ing narrow lanes and crooked byroads, reached an airy 
pasture field on a hi'l overlooking a little river. A chill 
in the air softened the sun’s flame ; but a wild hedge of 
young trees, growing in the angles of an unkempt worm 
fence, glowed with high autumn fervor; and upon the tip- 
top of the tallest bush sat a lone meadow lark, singing over 
and over his one Greek phrase, eioduov éap—*‘ bouquet of 
summer,” a phrase which has been to me somewhat in- 
sistent, after the fashion of the Latin one so troublesome 
to poor DeQuincey. Remember, the next time you hear 
a meadow lark piping, which will be late in May or early 
in June, and listen for those two words, «cioduov éap 
{euodmon edr), so clear and sweet and impersonal. I 
desire that you shall share with me the effect of this 
avian accent given to a Pindaric expression. For my- 
self the illusion is perfect, and you cannot fail to take it 
on. Pindar did exactly and phonetically spell out the 
bird’s notes,and at the same time his phrase embodied 
the elusive meaning of its song. ; 

The meadow lark has a bird tenor voics of indescrib- 
able softness ; it sings with a reminiscent drawl which 
seems to fetch every note down from the far blue hights ; 
the sweetness of it suggests aerial perspective and uncer- 
tain horizons ; and yet how keen and positive the edge 
of its quaver! Here is a fragrant voice ; the moment 
you hear it there goes into your soul a composite whiff 
from all the growing, blooming and fruit-bearing forms 
of nature. Red clover, locust blooms, cas3ia, jasmine, 
rose, sassafras, spicewood, white violet, orange—the 
catalog of sweet perfumes gives up a breath when 
eboduov éap is blown from the golden syrinx. Hark! 
“The bouquet of summer.” 

Certain good folk make faces at quotations from Greek, 
or Latin, or French. Itis abominable, they say, and not 
to be tolerated. But thebird isin the bush, and how can 
you get itin hand? Shoot the bright and melodious 
thing, and lo the song is gone forever! You grasp a 
poor little corpse which never can give up the secret of a 
single note. Translate this Greek phrase as best you 





can, and what have you? Not in the, least do these 
English words hold the Greek meaning ; they are adead 
bird in the hand, 

But go to the bird in the bush, the flame-breasted 
meadow lark yonder on the hedgetop, and from his beak 
he will fling you a true understanding of his song, 
eboduov gap, You will never deem his Greek in bad taste, 
albeit not a verse of Pindar does he know. Now, a bird 
in the bush is worth two in the hand. I like to see one 
here and there amid the sprays of prose, as Montaigne’s 
pages discover them, singing without raising any question 
of taste. If there is anything despicable, anything un- 
forgivable, it is a translation, like those footnote things 
which Montaigne’s editors have stuck under the essays, 
as if it were not easier to read Latin than to make out 
that dear old Perigord French ! 

Moreover, whose business is it to be mutilating the bird 
in the bush with clumsy bolts of home manufacture ? 
You may knock out the nightingale’s breath; but you 
cannot prove your deed by a bottle filled with his music. 
When I quote Greek poetry, do you imagine that I care 
whether you can read it or not? If you can read it, you 
will feel its fine shock ; if you cannot read it, there is no 
hope for you. There is not a professor of Greek in all 
the world who can exactly translate ebodsov éap into Eng- 
lish. And the meadow lark knows enough to keep the 
ancient text on his tongue. 

It was Friday, the twenty-fifth day of October, very 
late in the season for a starling to sing, when I got out 
of my buggy and climbed over into the pasture. In my 
left hand my bow, in my right an arrow. A bird in the 
bush is worth two in the hand. Well, I was after the 
bird in the bush. Let him sit there and quote Greek 

until I could get within bow-shot of him and I—of 
course, of course, I will hear your protestations presently ; 
wait till I have had the delight of my last shot for the 
season. Possibly if that bird would give, in a footnote 
(do birds ever wake footnotes?) the English of that Greek 
phrase, I might not trouble him. But he is a miserable 
pedant, and besides I like shooting at meadow larks. 

I measure the distance with my*eye; itis thirty yards ; 
£0 I draw steadily and line in my shaft as its feather 
comes near my chin. A moment, and then the note of 
the bow-cord low and dulJ. Speaking of footnotes, my 
arrow’s head whacked right where the lark’s toes were 
gripping the hedge-spray ; and what a leap into tie air ! 
He paid me no compliment on the score of my splendid 
archery ; not he, the pedantic mouther of eioduov éap ; 
he had suddenly bethought him of his autumn migra- 
tion. Away he went, a missile of mottled brown and 
black and gold, splitting the sunshine with noiseless 
wings. 

Now, be it known, my arrow was not stopped by clip- 
ping the spray ; it whisked slantwise over the hedge at a 
very acute angle with it, and after a long flight went 
down. I heard it, when spent, thump something that I 
could not see for the bushes, and then a hoarsely impet- 
uous grunting and growling was set up with a good 
mouth, While I stood wondering what had happened a 
man broke through the hedge. He was bareheaded. In 
one hand he clutched my arrow, iu the other he flour- 
ished a hoe. His hair stood up. 

**T’ll show ye!” he yelled; ‘‘I’ll lam the whole face o’ 
earih wi’ ye! What ye mean a-thumpin’ me on the head 
when I’m a-diggin’ my own ’taters in my own patch on 
my own farm? I'll break ye in two!” 

As I was saying, a bird in the bush— 

CRAWFOBRDSVILLE, IND. 
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USES OF DEFEAT. 


THE DAY AFTER THE ELECTION. 











BY C. H. PARKHURST, D.D. 


IT is now early morning of the day after election. The 
smoke of the battle is still in the air, and the dead and 
wounded are being brought from the field. The occasion 
is still critical, for almost as much, perhaps more, 
depends on the issue of defeat as depends on the issue of 
battle. If we cannot made a better use of defeat this 
year than we made of victory a year ago, we pray that 
defeats: may be multiplied till we have been hammered 
into sounder sense and longer wisdom. 

The first thing that the lovers of iaw and order require 
to appreciate is that in the fight for righteousness a 
defeat is never a finality. If there is any one lesson 
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taught by history it is that the path of progress is not 
one which reaches its goal by a direct route, and that 
reverses considerately employed are the most efficient 
material out of which to construct successes further on. 
This bas been so repeatedly and strikingly iilustrated, 
even during the past four years of effort in this 
city, that those who have been most intimately partici- 
pant in that’effort have learned to look with compara- 
tive indifference on the shape which the cause has hap- 


pened to assume at any specified time. We have learned. 


to understand just what it means in the affairs of our 
own time and town that the backward swing of the pen- 
dulum means just as much as its forward swing in the 
matter of steadily carrying the hour hand along the dial- 
plate. Discouragement is always aformof atheism. A 
man may accept God in his creed, but he does not accept 
him in his heart if he finds himself interpreting an ebb 
tide as a symptom that we have had our last flood tide. 
Believing in God when the times are favorable is often a 
belief in the favorableness of the times a great deal 
more than it is a belief in God. 

We shall be making very bad use of defeat if we throw 
our energies into the work of distributing the blame of it 
around among those whose policy of action was different 
from that which we followed or could see our way clear 
to approve of. There have doubtless been a great many 
mistakes made ; but while a mistake may be very regret- 
table, it is by no means necessarily reprehensible. We 
ought all of us to have lived long enough to know that con- 
scientious people are just as likely, fully as likely, to differ 
among themselves as people are that have no conscience ; 
and we cannot afford to quarrel with those who areseeking 
an honorable end, however maladroit may seem to us the 
means they adopt for its attainment. There is an im- 
mense body of honest sentiment in this community and 
of a very intelligent type ; and we shall do a great deal 
toward husbanding that sentiment and making it availa- 
ble for future uses, if, instead of wasting it by mutual 
criticism, we study how it can best be held together and 
kept as fund for coming enterprise. Mr. Jones and I 
may not at all believe in each other’s policy, however 
much we may respect each other’s principles ; but if we 
throw ourselves into the rather congenial work of lam- 
pooning one another in the matter of policy, it will bea 
considerable time before we shall get near enough to one 
another to be able to think and feel together in the mat- 
ter of principle. The strength of any good cause is, in 
the first instance, of course, its inherent righteousness ; 
but, second only to that, lies in the cohesiveness of its 
adherents ; and it is one of the lamentable features of 
any moral situation that there is not likely to be nearly 
as much mutual agglutinativeness among decent people 
as among those of the contrary sort. The centrifugence 
of the saints is whipped by the centripetence of the ras- 
cals, and a good majority is outvoted by a shamefaced 
minority. It has been this year, and is distinctly liable 
to re-occur. 

Another lesson we have to learn from our defeat is 
the futility of expecting to win a victory that has not 
first been carefully prepared for and organized. The 
Committee of Fifty worked heroically during the short 
period of its existence ; but twelve months’ work cannot 
be done in one, whatever the wisdom or the energy of 
the worker. Thirty days may afford all the time that is 
needed for the raising of the required funds for the legit- 
imate expenses of election and for the holding of a cer- 
tain number of political-revival meetings ; but the most 
effective and trustworthy preparation that can be made 
for election day is a quiet, steady and prolonged campaign 
of indoctrination, wherein the elements in the situation 
shall be brought home to men’s hearts by individualizing 
effort. The swing of six votes in each election district 
of the city would have changed the issue; and that change 
could have been easily effected had the time at command 
sufficed for the detailed policy of effort that is so charac- 
teristic of the enemy we are dealing with. The right- 
eousness of a cause is not such a thing as will take the 
place of work and thoroughness in maintaining the 
cause. There seems to be on the part of a great many 
the feeling that a good cause is so good that what its ad- 
vocates lack in vigor and discretion Providence will make 
up in extra conferments of wisdom and power. What- 
ever we may be disposed to say of Napoleon’s piety, we 
shall have to acknowledge that he was rather eminent as 
apractical theologian ; and he hit the mark with his 
usual closeness when he said that ‘* God is on the side of 
the heavy battalions.” Providence accompanies human 
endeavor, not substitutes for it. 

One particular lesson that needs to be brought home 
to usas an outcome of this defeat is the necessity of 
having some distinct rallying note sounded with such 
clearness as to cut the fog and to give a line along which 
adherents may crystallize. If there ever was a mixed 
campaign it is the one whose results we are just now 
conning with regret and mortification. The Committee 
did the best it could with the material; but it could not 
make the community believe in the material, and did 
not believe in it itself. Now under such conditions it 
goes almost without the saying that there is no opportu- 
nity forenthusiasm, People cannot extemporize enthusi- 
asm or make it out of nothing. It takes combustibles to 


make moral heat as much as it does to make physical 
heat; and the unquestionable fact is that the ticket fur- 
nished was not of a combustible sort. 


It was tracked 
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all over with the marks of an ulterior design. The people 
knew it and, strain themselves as they would, they could 
not warm themselves up to blood heat over it. Wherein 
I differed from the Committee of Fifty was this, that I 
said I was going to scratch the ticket. and they, in some 
cases at least, scratched it without saying it, or at any 
rate without sayingit publicly. My only object in refer- 
‘ring to this is to emphasize the need of havingthe cause 
and all of its appertainings presented to the people in 
such a way that their intelligence will easily take hold 
of it and their heart impassionately commit itself to it. 
To do this there can be but a single aim, and that an aim 
that will appeal to a man’s brain and to his honest moral 
passions. There were too many targets this year to in- 
sure any of them being hit. We tried to kill Tammany 
and to boost the Democracy, andto subsidize Lauter- 
bach’s machine and—two or three other things ; and the 
result is we haven’t done any of them. This is not say- 
ing that it is not a good thing to help the Democracy, 
and it is not saying that a citizen could have a holier or 
a more patriotic ambition than to help Mr. Lauterbach ; 
it is only s:ying that the population of this city cannot 
be heated up to enthusias~-point in behalf of all these 
interests at once; and it is concerted enthusiasm that we 
shall have to depend on for victory over Tammany. It 
was so last year, it will be so next year, It was the lack 
of that that cost us defeat this year. 

One important lesson to be learned from the experience 
of this year is that organization will have to be met by 
organization. Things cannot be safely left to chance or 
to the impulses of the moment, and it is never too early 
to begin preparing for a large result. While making no 
suggestion as to methods it remains an unquestionable 
fact, that however commendable a theory may be, and 
with whatever intelligent cordiality people may approve 
and applaud it, the theory will not work its way in com- 
munity till in some form or other it has received embodi- 
ment. A theory is in that respect like a spirit, which 
must have arms, legs and viscera before it can become 
practically and effectively domesticated in the midst of 
people. For results here contemplated we cannot depend 
upon either the Republican or the Democratic organiza- 
tion. Either of these two, manipulated as they are at 
present in this city, will only avail of such confidence 
as might be reposed in it for purposes of party advantage, 
treating the city and its places of influence as so much 
capital to be invested in obtaining party success in the 
State or country. We need a municipal party so com- 
posed and administered that it shall work to the exclu- 
sion of both Republican and Democratic activity, so far 
as such activity relates itself to local concerns. The suc- 
cess of such an organization will not make Republicans 
less Republican, nor Democrats less Democratic, but will 
aim to combine men, independently of their State and 
national affiliations, upon the distinct ground of our 
common local condition and necessities ; in other words, 
to embody in some broad and permanent form the spirit 
and policy so admirably and effectively represented by 
the Committee of Seventy. I¢ it was necessary to have 
the Committee of Seventy in 1894, it is not easy to see 
why we should not have something like the Committee 
of Seventy all the time. 

New YorK CIty. 
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JOSEPH COOK AT HONOLULU. 


A LETTER TO THE REV. SERENO E. BISHOP, OF HONO- 
LULU. 











BY JOSEPH COOK, 





I CORDIALLY thank you for your article in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of August 15th, which reached me only a few 
days ago in Australia. It rectifies much misinformation 
that certain partisan newspapers have given to the public 
as to my speech at Honolulu, July 4th. 

Itis due to simple justice to emphasize four points : 

1. It never entered my thoughts until I read the state- 
ment last week in your article, that references to Hawaii- 
an politics were excluded from your celebration by agree- 
ment between the Committee in charge and the Chair- 
man. The Committee never told me this; no one else 
did so. I was in California when the agreement which 
you mention was made, You say it was published in the 
Honolulu papers two weeks before I arrived. I saw no 
back numbers of your journals, and was too busy in 
studying your official documents, city, plantations and 
people, to master the details of the daily press except on 
days when some steamer had brought in important news, 

2. I honestly supposed that the celebration represented 
in substance both Republics, and I spoke according to 
that understanding. My speech was intended to be sent 
for publication to the United States, and to repel there 
certain objections to the Annexation of Hawaii to the 
Union. 

Incidentally, it aimed to sound a note of warning as to 
the perils of political inequality and of caste and any 
approach to oligarchy in republics in the tropics. My 
object was public and unselfish. All my unprejudiced 
hearers must have seen that the speech was intended to 
be useful in both Hawaiiand America. I did not expect 


to please royalists, nor men of distinctively Southern 
principles in politics, 

3. Ishook hands with Chairman Willis before I left 
This was to show that I bore him no ill- 


the platform. 
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will, tho I thought his interruption open tc severe 
criticism. Please notice that I did not know him as the 
historic Minister who had attempted to restore ex-Queen 
Liliuokalani. His Honor, the Chief Justice, after I had 
spoken, as we parted at my steamer,-told me who the 
chairman was. I had seen in him only an appointee of 
President Cleveland. But he was the man selected to 
bring back royalty and who failed to do so. I judge 
that royalists in the audience were the loudest in ap- 
plauding him. He is a Kentuckian, I am told. I wonder 
that his explosion at my completely unapologetic de- 
fense of Northern political principles was not more res 
onant; I have, however, not asyllable to change in what 
I said. 

4, My generous and revered host, the Chief Justice, 
must not be criticised for failure to explain to me the 
situation in detail before Juiy 4th. It was really not 
fully decided until that very day that I was to speak. It 
was the unsolicited request of the Chief Justice that 
caused the delay of my ship half an hour. I had given 
up the idea of speaking, when about nine or ten o’clock, 
A.M., July 4th, I was informed by the Lecture Com- 
mittee, through the telephone at the house of the Chief 
Justice, that I was to speak. No conditions were hinted 
at. The Chief Justice was not at bome, andI met him 
only a moment on the street as I drove in a cab to the 
Park. He suggested no conditions, After my speech, 
he and Mrs, Judd saw me off on my steamer. He said 
the audience did not want some of the topics I dis- 
cussed to come up, but did not bint at all at any viola- 
tion of conditions by me. He distinctly said that, the 
interruption by the Chairman bad not been anticipated 
and told me what the Kentuckian’s political record had 
been. ; 

I owe much to the generosity and sagacity of His 
Honor, the Chief Justice, and should be very sorry to 
have him blamed at all in this affair. He had discussed 
Hawaiian affairs freely with me, but was in no way re- 
sponsible for a syllable of my speech. Certain sugges- 
tions which he quoted days before from various quarters 
as to what it might and might not be proper to say I had 
treated rather humorously, by asking, if some one would 
write out a safe speech for me to memorize and deliver; 
and he had j>ined with me in appreciation of the absurd- 
ity of trying to wear a straight waistcoat on July 4th, 
when defending, as I intended to do, in their application 
to both Republics, the principles of the American Decla- 
ration of Independence, which was to be read from the 
platform, My defense of those principles was intended 
to be both temperate and unflinching, and I am confident 
that you will seefrom my point of view it was timely. 

MELBOURNB, Vicroria, September 25th, 1895. 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN RELIGION AS 
MANIFEST IN ENGLAND. 


SOCIALISTS AS RELIGIOUS MEN—A LABOR CHURCH. 











BY F, HERBERT STEAD, M.A., 
WARDEN OF ROBERT BROWNING HALL, LONDON, ENG. 


‘* LABOR” is used here as a convenient, if not very pre- 
cise, word for the whole of the working classes, The 
‘* Labor Movement” is alsoa term more popular than sci- 
entific. What do we mean by it? We mean that Labor 
is moving. The vast army of the workers is on the 
march. What are they moving from? What are they 
moving to? They are moving from a lower to a higher 
level of life. They are moving from a lesser to a larger 
share in the good things of life. They are moving out of 
darker into brighter days. That is the Labor movement. 
It is the cry of the worker, saying: ‘‘I, too, am man, 
As man I shall share with man whatever was made or 
meant for man.” It is the voice of Labor claiming as his 
the heritage of humanity. That is the great fact of the 
time. 

But the Labor movement has many sides. 

Food is one of the good things of life. So is clothing: 
so is shelter; so is rest, and so is warmth. Labor is 
claiming an ever larger share in these good things. He 
is demanding higher wages and shorter hours that he 
may have better fare and brighter home, and room for 
higher things. He is uniting his forces in trades union, 
trades counci’. trades congress, federations, national and 
international. That is the Labor Movement in Econom- 
ics. God speed it! (iod bless every combination of the 
workers! God make them ever more firm and stanch 
and true! 

But life is more than livelihood. The worker wants 
more than wages. He is something else than a mouth to 
be filled or a back to be clad, or arms and legs tobe rested. 
He is a man, not merely an animal, and he means tocount 
as aman inthe nation. Citizenship is one of the good 
things in life. So is powerin the State; and that has 
passed into the hands of the workers. They have now 
the enormous majority of votes. Labor is king, if he 
ovly knew it; and he is coming to know it. That is 
the Labor movement in politics. It is something far 
larger than the Independent Labor Party. It goes 
through all parties. It is opening the eyes of all poli- 
ticians to see a very simple but tremendous fact; the 
fact that the people of England is in the main made up 
of the workers of England. It drives home John Bright's 
saying ‘‘ The nation lives in the cottage.” The nation 
lives in the tenement of the worker. The statesman oF 
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party or House that forgets this simple fact will have a 
rude awakening ere long. 

The Labor movement is pushing its way into literature. 
Labor is beginning to seize the pen of the ready writer 
and to make up quitea new kind of newspaper. It is 
also moving toward art. The worker is showing signs 
of wishing to make things that look beautiful and not 
simply things that sell cheap. 

But there is something greater than economics or poli- 
tics or literature or art. There is something which lies 
close at the heart of man, and has kept hold of him in 
all lands and in all ages, There is his feeling for a life 
that goes beyond food and shelter, power and knowledge 
and beauty. There is his sense of a life that includes 
the home, the nation, the world, all worlds; and that yet 
lives in every soul, There is the tie that links him with 
the Eternal Spirit, who makes and upholds and infolds 
all things. There is Religion. 

What has Labor to say to Religion? Some men an- 
swer, ‘‘ Nothing at all. Workingmen care for nothing 
but what will feed them, clothe them, house them, and 
make their bodies comfortable ; they have, as a mass, no 
interest in religion.” 

That is a statement which I must point-blank deny. I 
have denounced it again and againas a libel on the 
working classes of this country. They are not irreligious 
animals; they are men, 

For parsons and for churches they may have scant 
respect; but they have reverence for religion; they 
have reverence for Christ. 

You can tell their mind on this matter by the leaders 
they have chosen, The first Parliament that was elected 
after the last extension of the franchise had init many 
workingmen. They were the picked representatives of 
newly enfranchised Labor. And what were they? Infi- 
dels, Athiests, Agnostics? No, The most of them were 
local preachers. One-half of them were Primitive Meth- 
odist local preachers, 

The first Labor member to enter Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, and the man who had been secretary for many 
years to the Trades Union Congress, may fairly claim to 
represent the workers. His name is Henry Broadhurst. 
He isa good Methodist; and before the Trades Union 
Congress, on laying down the secretarysbip, publicly 
thanked God for his guiding grace. 

Ah, you say, that was the Old Unionism. Well, and 
what of the New Unionism? What of the new Labor 
politics? Have the new leaders turned their back on re- 
ligion? Nosuch thing. Take the latest addition to the 
staff of Labor leaders inLondon : Robert Blatchford, bet- 
ter known as ‘‘ Nunquam,” editor of the Clarion. He 
declares himself indebted more than to any other person 
—towhom think you? To Jesus Christ. By the debt 
he owes to Jesus Christ he says he feels bound to treat 
all men as his brothers. ‘‘ Nunquam” is allfor religion ; 
not a religion of dream or ritual; but a religion human 
and practical to the core ; a religion that shall act out 
thespirit of Jesus’ words: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” And who is at the head of the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party? Mr. Keir’ Hardie; and he is an 
avowed Christian. And who are the two men whose 
names are most bound up withthe New Unionism ? One 
is my friend, Tom Mann ; he only narrowly escaped be- 
coming a clergyman in the Church of England. The 
other is the Moses of the Dockers, who has given his life 
to leading them out of the house of bondage toward the 
Promised Land; my friend, Ald. Ben Tillett. He, too, 
isa confessed Christian. Tillett, Mann, Hardie, are no 
strangers to the pulpit; they are preachers of the Chris- 
tian religion, and from it draw the motive of their lives, 
I might extend the list. Go up and down through the 
country and you will find that the chosen leaders of Brit- 
ish Labor are, for the most part, religious men. The first 
accredited spokesmen of the New Nation are religious 
men; they are not mere individuals ; they are represen- 
tative men; they are samples ; they are specimens ; they 
show the drift. 

There is, among the workers of this land, a great and 
rising tide of religious life. It runs very largely outside 
of all the Churches, Established or non-established. It 
has been flowing waste and wide without proper means 
of outlet. But there are signs that it is washing out 
channels for itself. There are movements which the 
workers themselves have adopted for expressing their 
religious life. 

You have heard of the Labor Church. We may not 
like everything about the Labor Church, but both name 
and thing show the religious instinct at work. 

Then there is a larger and much more decidedly .re- 
ligious movement, the Adult Schools, These have been 
taken up by the workers of the Midlands and elsewhere 
in their thousands, Wonderful tales are told of the new 
life this movement is making. 

Then there is the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon move- 
ment. It counts some hundred thousand enrclled mem- 
bers, and it is steadily advancing. This is the form of 
religious service which seems to fit the wants of the 
British workingman. 

The Adult School movement, the Labor Church, the 
P.S, A. movement, are sigas of the beginning of the 
great Labor movement in religion, The Labor move- 
ment in general is, as I said, the effort of Labor to gain 
more of the good things of life. The Labor movement in 
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religion is the effort to gain more of the best thing in life. 
The worker is not going to be cheated out of the noblest 
human heritage ; he is claiming it now as his more than 
any other man’s. 

Too long religion has been quietly taken to be the pre- 
serve of the ‘‘ respectable classes.” Too many of the 
upper and middle grades have, almost without knowing 
it, come to think they have a monopoly of Christ. For 
the lower classes, like dogs beneath the table, scraps 
might be allowed now and then to fall from the religious 
feast. 

But the horny hand of the worker is tearing down this 
monopoly. He will have religion. He will have sympa- 
thy with allreligions. Of all the religions that have ever 
been he will have the best. He will have the religion of 
Jesus. 

Aud he is being helped toit by the best light of modern 
knowledge. Men are finding out the truth about the 
Christian religion. They are going back past priest and 
Church—back to Jesus himself. They see him more 
nearly as he was than any age before them has seen him. 
They find him to be the Nazarene carpenter, the homeless 
wanderer, the despised agitator, the friend and champion 
of the poor and exploited and disinherited, the supreme 
social reformer. His Gospel was first and foremost good 
tidings to the poor. The social ideal he announced was a 
kingdom of God which belonged to the poor. On found- 
ing his Church he promised blessings to the poor, to the 
hungry, to them that wept. His most gracious invitation 
was : ‘‘Come unto Me, all ye that labor.” Men are learn- 
ing anew the Gospel of the Kingdom and are feeling as 
never before its meaning. They are finding that his 
kingdom means the abolition of want, the diffusion of 
universal plenty, honesty in production, justice in distri- 
bution, fullness of physical as well as spiritual life. They 
are learning to lay stress where he laid it, on the king- 
dom as the intertwined Fatherhood of God and Brother- 
hood of Man and Lordship of the Christ. They are learn- 
ing that the kingdom of God is no spiritual fire-escape, 
but is the sum of all the good things of life with the best 
upperinost. The real Jesus and the real Gospel are being 
discovered to-day. 

And the workers who are ever face to face with the 
sternest realities are rising with great joy to greet the 
real Jesus and to receive the real Gospel. He is their 
Jesus. His Gospel is good news for them. He has been 
kept from them too long by the selfishness of priest and 
plutocrat. Now they are finding him as he was and is. 

They are finding in him their Leader; the pioneer of 
the true Social Revolution, the Guide of their life, the 
goal of their collective effort; the Savior of their souls 
and the Reconstructor of society. From him they re- 
ceive the forgiveness of sins ; the law of conduct; the 
power to obey ; the heart to trust ; the spirit to forgive ; 

the motive to strive and suffer for the good of all; the 
hope of conquest over death. Labor can read now, 
Labor can vote. Labor can think and write and rule. 
And once Labor has seen the real Jesus and drunk in his 
social ideal of the kingdom of God, then we shall behold 
fhe most glorious revolution this land has ever witnessed. 
Then we shall see clearly that the Labor movement in 
religion is but the answer of the workers to the com- 
mand of the Christ. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR AND NINETY-FIVE 
CENTS. 


THE TIFFIN LYNCHING, 











BY THE REV. C. W. STEPHENSON. 





THE City Marshal shot and killed ; two men killed ina 
mob; the State Militia called out, and a vast expense to 
the county—all for one dollar and ninety-five cents! 

The city of Tiffin has long been noted for its beautiful 
streets, its fine public and private buildings, its churches, 
schools, Heidelberg University, its immense glass facto- 
ries and other industries—the manufaeture of wooden 
goods, agricultural implements and machinery, for nat- 
ural gas and oil, and solid business men. 

Within recent years a ‘‘ Driving Park” has been estab- 
lished ; and twice each year the city has been thronged 
by crowds of the most vicious gamblers, thugs, pick- 
pockets and others of the same kind. The gambling 
mania spread most frightfully ; young boys gambled, 
members of churches gambled, ladies in the highest 
ranks of society gambled openly at the ‘‘ Park.” Many 
persons have been robbed. Laws have been tram- 
pled in the dust beneath the feet of the lawless. 
Officers have stood meekly by and looked on, and 
made no effort to check the evil. Some of the city 
pulpits have been outspoken, but they have been little 
heeded. The saloon element controlled both parties. 
Large numbers carried the idea that justice had gone 
to sleep. Each would do what seemed right in his own 
eyes. About ten years ago a tramp, who gave his name 
as Lee J. Martin, came from Covington, Miami County, 
to Tiffin. He found a home and employment with a 
farmer named Peter Scheidler, seven miles northeast 
from Tiffin, About a year ago he married Mr. Scheid- 
ler’s daughter. Mr, Ezra Smith had married another of 
Scheidler’s daughters. Three years ago Martinand Smith 
formed a partnership and purchased a wood-sawing ma- 
chine. Oae year later there was a disagreement and 
fierce quarrel over one dollar and ninety-five cents. The 





matter was taken before Justice Jones, of Fort Seneca. 
The Justice decided that Smith should pay Martin the 
one dollar and ninety-five cents. Smith did so, and took 
a receipt for the same. From that time until last Wednes- 
day, October 23d, they bad not spoken to each other. 
Smith was husking corn in his father-in-law’s field. Mar- 
tin stealthily approached, threw a rope over his head, 
and tried to strangle him ; but he finally liberated him 
self, Smith and Scheidler, his father-in-law, came to the 
city and swore out a warrant for Martin. 

City Marshal Shultz and officer Sweeny immediately 
drove out to Martin’s, who met them with a Winchester 
rifle and declared he would never be taken alive. The 
officers tried to reason with him for fully thirty minutes, 
but finally, becoming impatient, they sprang upon him 
and wrenched the rifle from his hands, Instantly he 
drew a Smith and Wesson revolver and shot the marshal 
dead. OfficerSweeny, assisted by Mr. Scheidler, brought 
the prisoner and the murdered marshal to the city, All 
classes were thrown into the wildest excitement. The 
mob element manifested itself, and talked loudly of 
lynching. Vast crowds gathered upon the streets, espe- 
cially about the jail and courthouse. 

Opinions were freely expressed as to what should be 
done, 

The prisoner, when interviewed, said his name was 
not Martin, but Lee J. Miller; that his mother’s maiden 
name was Martin. He expressed no regrets for hav- 
ing killed the marshal, nor sorrow for the widow and 
four little fatherless children. He said he was sorry he 
had not killed Smith and Scheidler. He had prepared 
himself for the dreadful deed. He refuses to state why 
he left home saying only, ‘‘I had trouble.” He seems 
devoid of religious sentiment, 

Marshal Shultz was buried Saturday morning from 
St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church. His six brothers 
acted as pallbearers. There was a great crowd. The 
excitement increased constantly, The county officers 
became apprehensive, and placed guards within the jail. 
Just after midnight a body of three or four hundred men 
was seen quietly to emerge from an alley opposite the 
jail and without a word crossed the street. They were 
armed with sledge hammers, crowbars, revolvers, Many 
were intoxicated. 

They were led by a frenzied Italian. As soon as they 
began the work of battering down the outside door, they 
became utterly demoralized; they screamed, swore, 
shouted, tore their bair and fired their revolvers, They 
surged like madmen, They gained the heavy inneriron 
door-and soon demolished it. Here the sheriff warned 
them to come no further, or he would order the guard 
to fire. They heeded not and began work upon the 
‘*cage.” The sheriff fired several blanks, and this only 
seemed to madden them the more, 

At that moment the guard was ordered to fire, and 
sixteen messengers of death went speeding among the 
rioters. Two young men almost instantly fell dead at 
the feet of their companions. Two others were wound- 
ed, Then, and not until then, could the police control the 
mob. When they saw their dead and bleeding compan- 
ions brought out, they seemed for the moment paralyzed 
and began to disperse. Shortly after daylight the 
crowds began to assemble again, and assumed so threat- 
ening an attitude it was deemed wisest to telegraph 
Governor McKinley for authority to call out the State 
Militia. This was granted, and soon the boys in blue 
with their gleaming guns appeared upon the scene. Five 
companies werecalled. Never did the people of Tiffin ex- 
perience such a Sunday. Very frequently the worship- 
ers in the various churches were disturbed by the yells 
of the mob. The pastors of most of the churches spoke 
fearlessly in favor of law and order, and denounced the 
mob in unmeasured terms, and not without good effect, 

The prisoner has been taken from the city. Some have 
threatened the life of the sheriff and his guard. Judge 
Melhorn has instructed the grand jury to seek out dili- 
gently the instigators of the Sunday morning riot and to 
indict all who are found guilty of participating in or aid- 
ing in an attempt to defeat the laws of the State of Ohio. 
All seems quiet now. The State troops had the desired 
effect. The crowds have disappeared from the streets ; 
but the apprehension, lessons and experiences of the 
past few days will not soon be forgotten. 

Why all this sad history ? 

In the first place there is the disrespect for law and its 
representatives. Many said : ‘' Officers are cowards and 
poltroons ; they will not do their duty because they have 
not done it ; we will take the law into our own hands.” 
In the second place the saloon comes in for its share of 
the responsibility. Hardly any one supposes that the 
riot would have been possible had not the saloons fur- 
nished the stimulus. The mob was, of course, made up 
of the worst classes. The better classes were at home 
and at rest. 

In speaking with the sister-in-law of Miiler I learned 
that he has been kind, industrious and frugal. He had 
no bad habits. He was always “queer.” For many 
weeks he has practiced with his Winchester ‘“‘in the 
hollow.” He said he used to pray, but God never an- 
swered his prayers. 

Here and there one hears people on the streets and in 
places of business say : ‘‘So very dreadful, and ail for 
one dollar and ninety-five cents.” 

We cannot but indulge the fond hope that there shall 
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come out of all this trouble and loss of ‘life, a more 
sacred respect for law and a more rigid enforcement of 
the same. We cannot but hope that some may see 
more clearly that the saloon is ever and only a source of 
misery and crime, and there is no good reason for its 
continuance any longer. 

And finally we ask, when will the children of men 
learn to listen to and obey our Best Friend, and put in 
practice the gentle doctrines of peace, love and good-will? 
Shall we do our part in bringing about the glad day ? 

TIFFIN, O. 
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BY JAMES PAYN, 





THE Enchanted Island, tho situated, as every one 
knows, in the Atlantic, has not yet been surveyed. 
Almost all maps of that ocean belonging to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries have its locality well defined. 
**Assmunda, latitude 46 degrees, 36 minutes nortb, longi- 
tude 856 degrees east of Ferrol.” Assmunda was the 
name given to the enchanted island by the French and 
Spaniards. It was supposed to be the country of depart- 
ed spirits, where everything was as it should be, and 
whoever lived there was at peace with his neighbor—a 
state of things quite unknown at that period. 

‘“* Even so late as about the year 1750, an English ship re- 
turning from Newfoundland, near latitude 50 degrees 
north, discovered an island not heretofore known, which 
not only appeared fertile, but covered with verdant fields 
and shady woods, among which cattle were seen to graze ; 
and nothing but the appearance of a violent surge hindered 
the captain and crew from landing to their desire. So well 
convinced were they, however, of its real existence, that on 
arriving at Loudon ships were ordered out to complete the 
discovery ; but noisland could be found, nor has any land 
been discovered in that track from that time to the pres- 
ent.” 

I am afraid it will not now be found by any living per- 
son ; but a community almost as good has, it seems, been 
discovered on the mainland of Japan. The Imperial 
Household Department has sent it a presentof one hun- 
dred yen (which, let us hope, are not halfpence) as a 
prize for good conduct. We are told: 

“For over two hundred years perfect friendliness has 
reigned at Hanke; it has known neither quarrels nor law- 
suits ; nocrime of any kind has been committed ; taxes have 
been paid before the expiration of the appointed time; and 
whatever calamities have overtaken them, the inhabitants 
have helped one another and not troubled the authorities. 
The village consists of eighty houses, and between four 
and five hundred inhabitants.” 

This information is derived from a Japanese paper, 
presumably a Government organ, which accounts for the 
putting in the forefront the eagerness of these excellent 
people to pay taxes. The unparalleled desire of Hanke 
to discharge this obligation, we confess, suggests some 

Hanky-Panky ; but, even if the rest of the story is true, 
what a marvelous record of virtue it presents for our 
example! Think of a community withont lawyers and 
without criminals, and which never sends the hat round 
for subscriptions to the outside public ! 

The case of Mrs. Langtry’s jewels will perhaps be 
brought before the courts of law, so that it must not be 
meddled with ; but the law seems to be that, if no money 
is paid for the safe storage of valuable property, banks 
are not responsible for it, while if money is paid they 
are. What would have made the matter sure in this 
case would have been the existence of a receipt, and the 
demand of it on delivery. But what confidence is re- 
posed every day in bankers! In the country indeed a 
receipt is generally given for money paid into one’s cur- 
rent account; but in London it is not so, and you may 
pay £50,000 away ‘‘ with nothing to show for it.” 

It is very much to the credit of the newspapers that 
years have elapsed since we last read of a toad imbedded 
inastone. Science explains it as easily as the discovery 
of the apple in the dumpling, but it always evokes a 
note of admiration from the ordinary reader. I can re- 
member when Parliament was not sitting, there was in- 
variably a toad or two doing so, generally in a solid 
block of some stone or another, the most ancient kind for 
choice. Now we have them only in the wood. The 
papers tell us that in the heart of an oak one of these pa- 
tient creatures has been lately discovered, extremely 
obese (I suppose from want of exercise), and very sharp- 
set for flies. There is no pretense of its having been 
thus inclosed beyond a century or two, and the whole 
narration, compared with the toad stories of the past, is 
modest and unassuming. The way in which these leg- 
ends were discredited arose, as usual, from a law case. 
A gentleman, who was building a mansion in the coun- 
try, purchased a marble mantelpiece of a London dealer. 
It was warranted to be of the purest kind, and its cost 
was in proportion, In the center of it was sculptured 
the face of an angel. Everybody admired it very much, 
but what greatly excited their curiosity, and very much 
vexed the proprietor, was that the angel began to per- 
spire. Its face was wiped continually, but the dew on 
its brow, and indeed all over it, continued to accumulate. 
At first it was attributed to the damp incident to a new 
building ; but tho immense fires were kept up, as it were, 
under its nose, the angel face only perspired the more, as 
tho it had been human. At last the proprietor lost pa- 
tience, and bad it cut open, when an enormous toad was 
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found squatting in the cavity, and, as usual, in a cold 
perspiration. The owner of the mantelpiece immediate- 
ly brought an action against the dealer for selling him a 
composition instead of real marble ; but the dealer swore 
that it had been dug from the mines of Carrara. ‘‘In 
that case,” said the geologists who were subpoenaed by the 
complainant, ‘the toad must be about twenty millions 
of years old, since marble belongs to the paleozoic era.” 
Tho the toad had its advocates in the matter of longevity, 
the case was decided against the dealer ; and ever since 
scientific persons have been shy of toads that are found 
“in stones. 

At Ottford, in Kent, there was formerly a palace of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury ; Wolsey is said to have 
held his court there. It was butasmall place andis now 
a farmhouse, picturesque enough, and olden, but exhib- 
iting no special signs of prosperity. The other day, 
however, this little incident happened : The farmer sent 
for a carpenter to do some odd jobs about the house, and 
among other things to mend the knocker, The man took 
it off and said, after a close examination of it: ‘‘ Do you 
know what this knocker is made of?’ ‘‘ Why, brass, I 
suppose.” ‘‘No; itis pure gold.” And it was. Think 
of the years that that rich prize has hung at the mercy 
of every tramp! I know no parallel case save that of 
the great globes on the pillars of the Summer Palace 
gates at Peking, which ‘‘ the Barbarians,” both French 
and English, concluded to be of some base metal, and 
left them untouched. And they, too, were solid gold. 

The busy bee is going to be made busier than ever, the 
Germans, who utilize everything, having resolved to 
make him a letter carrier in time of war. They find 
pigeons too large for the purpose, and liable to be shot, 
not only as belligerents, but for pies. A pigeon, how- 

ever, is not so noisy as a bee, who cannot be silent even 
in theexecution of his duties. No doubt plans will be 
found to counteract this new alliance ; the hum of the 
bee will now have a war note in it for the enemy of the 
Teuton, and when it is heard the treacle dish and the 
sugar basin will be brought out to allure his messenger. 
The dispatches, of course, will be written in cipher, and 
the whole proceedings be of the most duodecimo char- 
acter. ‘Strange that honey can’t be got without hard 
money”; but how much stranger that the insects that 
make it should be requisitioned for the purposes of war! 

One is glad to see that in fashionable circles the cus- 
tom of rice throwing at weddings has been discontinued, 
and that paper confetti (imitation sweetmeats) about half 
the size of a letter wafer, and stamped in all colors, have 
been substituted for that missile. It was thought a 
clever thing to hit the bridegroom with a shower of them 
in the face. The consequence has been, more than once, 
that the happy pair have passed their honeymoon apart, 
the gentleman in an eye hospital. At the very best, the 
rice got down the backs of the recipients and caused con- 
siderable irritation at a time when all should have been 
blissful content. 

No Bishop, except him of Rome, is infallible ; but the 
Bishop of Hereford seems to me to have made a greater 
mistake than bisheps are apt to do, in asking schoolmas- 
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The Democracy which led in the resubmission move. 
ment retains but an insecure State organization ; the 
Populists, including as they do thousands of former Re. 
publicans, are averse to any such movement, and besides 
have for their chief platform features certain radical, 
economic and social reforms to which they are devoted ; 
the Republican Party, which has been in power when all 
statutes upholding the prohibitory amendment have been 
adopted, no longer considers it necessary to mention 
this law in its platforms, merely declaring in favor of 

‘‘ the enforcement of all laws on the statute books.” 

Nevertheless, conditions are such that leading tem- 
perance workers advocate and are endeavoring to inau- 
gurate an old-fashioned pledge-signed revival. 

For the purpose of discussion the cities of the State 
may be divided into three classes : 10,000 population and 
upward ; 2,000 to 10,000 population ; towns and villages, 
Generally speaking the enforcement of the law is in in- 
verse ratio to the size of the place, but there are vivid 
exceptions to this. At present the center of warfare is 
in the larger cities where police commissioners, appoint- 
ed by the Governor and having extreme powers granted 
by the State, are depended on to bring violators to jus- 
tice. In most of these cities, Topeka being the most 
prominent exception, “joints” or saloons have run 
openly—and in some are still doing so—paying fines 
roonthly to the city treasury for violation of the ordi- 
nances. The present State administration through the 
Attorney-General in attempting to stop this practice has 
met determined opposition. All city ordinances relating 
to liquor selling in some of the cities have been repealed, 
while in one instance over 300 citizens from town and 
country were drawn without securing a juror for a 
liquor case, the judge of the court finally dismissing the 
action in despiar. Enforcement of the law is assailed as 
meaning danger to the city’s business interests, and club- 
rooms, to which members are admitted by key only, take 
the place of joints. In these cities where local sentiment 
is so strongly against the law, it is considered doubtful 
if complete enforcement can be secured. Certainly it 
never has been. The present warfare by their citizens 
and papers has, however, aroused a determination on the 
part of friends of the law which will strengthen it all 
over the State if success to any considerable degree is 
attained. Itis one of the arguments of the anti-prohi- 
bition faction that business is driven away by the sup- 
pression of joints. Another is that more liquor is sold 
under attempted enforcement than with open saloons, 
Between the two there is a wide chasm of inconsistency. 

In the county seat towns and cities constituting the 
second class there is generally a ‘‘ liberal” feeling. It 
has grown during the past half decade, and is based 
largely upon the financial conditions which confront the 
average Western town. The boom time inflation in 
realty valuations induced an extravagance and indebted- 
ness that are a heavy burden now when an excessive 
tax rate is made necessary to sustain the expense of 
municipal management. Taxpayers are easily convinced 

that there is economy in allowing liquor selling and in 
collecting therefor in the police court monthly fines of 


ters to use their influence with their pupils to persuade ¢ fifty dollars each. One central Kansas town collected 


them to give their pocket money to the Armenian Relief 
Committee, -This isa sort of charity that may be almost 
described as compulsory. The boy knows that his mas- 
ter’s eye is on him, and is hardly the type of a cheerful 
giver. It is quite right to teach a boy to be generous, 
but his sympathies ought to accompany the gift ; and 
tho I daresay he is sorry for the poor Armenians (if he 
has ever heard of them), his juvenile compassion is a 
good deal strained at having to go so far afield. ‘‘To 
view Turkish misrule in the light of Christian morality ” 
as the Bishop expects of him, is too mnch for any boy. 
Where are we to stop in directing him to spend his 
pocket money? Should the Chinese have it when there 
is a ricefamine? or the Ashantees when the meat supply 
languishes? Seriously, it would be wiser to direct this 
channel of liberality into the sea of want nearer home, 
even for the giver’s sake ; the depriving himself of his 
little pleasures may be a wholesome sacrifice, but it 
should be for an object that he understands. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE KANSAS PROHIBITION CONTEST. 


GENERAL APATHY—FREE RUM IN CITIES—PROHIBITION 
IN THE COUNTRY. 








BY CHARLE3 MOREAU HARGER, 





AT no time since the adoption of the Constitutional 
Amendment prohibiting the sale of alcoholic beverages, 
fourteen years ago, has so peculiar a condition existed 
in Kansas regarding the question as now. 

A change has come over the people of the State in 
their opinions on this matter, brought about by financial 
causes as well as by new political divisions. The ques- 
tion of re-submitting the amendment is no more promi- 
nent in the press or in party platforms where once it was 
pre-eminent. The element favorable to that issue has 
apparently decided to let things take their course. At 
each session of the Legislature some member introduces 
a resolution giving the State another vote on the amend- 
ment, and the Legislature as regularly defeats it. No 
political party is making opposition to tre law anissue. 


7,000 last year in this way, andits saloons are as open 
and undisguised as in a license State. In most towns, 
however, there is a pretense of covering the traffic ; and 
the joints are either clubrooms or are relegated to back 
streets, while the liquors sold masquerade under strange 
and inexplicable names understood only by the initiated 
and which are calculated to deceive the jury in a court 
of law. 

In the smaller villages is found the strictest enforce- 
ment of the prohibitory law. To be sure there is a con- 
stant struggle on the part of somebody to open up for 
business; but the attempt cannot be hidden from the 
community in general, and if the county attorney is 
not notified there is apt to be a midnight raid during 
which the violater finds his supply of drinkables myste - 
riously spilled into the street. It becomes a self-acting 
local option, and scores of small towns for months at a 
time are without liquor selling, except for the drug 
store with its permit to sell for ‘“‘medicinal, scientific and 
mechanical purposes.” 

Few counties are without a number of joints running 
regularly. Some men have conducted such places for 
years, but have never been convicted, owing largely to 
the disposition of witnesses to give inconclusive evidence. 
The average Kansas jury refuses to find a verdict of guilty 
against a defendant in a liquor case when it is shown 
that the witness was a spy or was actuated by revenge. 

During the present year there has been a return to 
the grand jury as a means of securing evidence. Under 
the law a grand jury can be secured only on order of the 
judge when petitioned by 100 taxpayers of a county. In 
the counties where the attempt has been made little diffi - 
culty has been experienced in securing the petitioners. 
But the results have been very meager. In one county 
two juries have been drawn this year, costing the coun- 
ty, which, because of crop failures, was ill-prepared to 
bear the expense, about $2,200. Three convictions, with 
sixty days in jail, were all that the evidence secured 
could accomplish, altho twenty-five indictments for 
liquor selling were found. In another county no indict- 
ments whatever were found. Judge Shinn, of Green- 
wood County, peremptorily refused to call a grand jury, 
stating : ‘‘ From my observation and knowledge gener- 
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ally of grand juries in Kansas, I am of the opinion that 
d juries are a failure.” 

The tendency of the Kansas people at present is 
toward indifference regarding the prohibitory law. They 
have heard and read so much concerning it in the past 
fifteen years that they are weary of the discussion. The 
Prohibition Party has but a small State organization, and 
in most counties no county organization. At intervals 
in nearly every community there is an awakening 
which arouses the people for a time ; then returns the 
old indifference and the gradual swelling of the reve- 
nues of the municipality by fines collected. 

The prohibitory law is taking its place along with the 
other laws on the statute books, and is being enforced or 
notenforced largely as local sentiment demands. It has 
ceased to be of much importance politically, and is, in- 
deed, viewed with greater indifference by the great mass 
of the people than at any time since the adoption of the 
amendment. It has unquestionably greatly decreased 
drinking and drunkenness, and made liquor selling dis- 
reputable. Even without any “‘ pledge-signing revival” 
it is probable that, put to the test, the amendment would 
be re-enacted by a popular vote to-day. What will be 
the result of such a test in the future, if it is ever made, 
providing the drift toward indifference and the difficulty 
of securing convictions continue, is problematical. 

ABILENE, KAN. 
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HOW CHOLERA WAS SUPPRESSED IN HONO- 
LU 








A STUDY IN PUBLIC HYGIENE. 





BY THE REV. SERENO E, BISHOP, 





AFTER a month of arduous struggle with the pesti- 
lence, the authorities and intelligent citizens of Honolulu 
have conquered the enemy. The contest, indeed, was 
less with the disease itself, which is easy to control, than 
with the perverse heathen element in the native popula- 
tion, which frustrated the necessary measures of isola- 
tion and disinfection. Means were successfully devised 
to overcome that dangerous obstruction, after which the 
increasing epidemic was promptly subdued. By the 
middle of the fifth week it practically came to an end, 
altho three scattering cases of cholera appeared during 
the succeeding fifteen days, the last one on October 2d. 

The official record of cholera cases and deaths during 
the period from August 18th to September 18th is as fol- 
lows : 


First week.........ssss0. 8cases 6deaths 
Second week............. pT oe a 
PRICE WORE occ scscccccvcse 40 “* 
Fourth week............. = — = 
Last 8 GayS........ccsecee 3. * es 
Fifteen later days........ » = = 


For three weeks, the Board of Health, ably supported 
by the capable citizens and physicians, labored with the 
utmost energy and skill to subdue the growing epidemic. 
In spite of their best-directed efforts, it continued to 
increase and to appear in new localities. The number 
of fresh cases rose to seven and eight in a day. Altho 
soon eradicated from Iwilei, where the first cases arose, 
four other centers of infection had been created. From 
one of these, seventeen cases were taken, when the ham- 
let, somewhat isolated, was destroyed, and the people re- 
moved. The cause of the failure of preventive measures 
became clear, Of the earlier sixty-two cases, thirty-one 
were not reported to the health authorities until near 
death, or after death. The more debased class of natives, 
among whom the disease chiefly prevailed, were in bond- 
age to their witch doctors, and dared not receive the 
aid of foreign physicians who, as they were taught, 
were seeking to poison them. Under existing provisions, 
it was impossible to get cholera cases reported in time 
to isolate exposed persons before they had scattered, or 
to make the necessary disinfection of the premises and 
excreta, or to disinfect or destroy clothing before it had 
been carried off or washed in neighboring streams. It 
made all the difference between suppression and wide 
conveyance of infection, whether the officers heard of a 
Case within six hours, or not until twenty-four. 

No amount of police vigilance or activity could reach 
this difficulty. Native superstition and prejudice erected 
itself as a fatal obstacle. In this strait a measure was 
devised which conquered the obstruction; it was a severe 
and despotic one, creating a strong and close guardian- 
ship over the persons and dwellings of every man, woman 
and child in the city and district of Honolulu. The city 
was divided into twenty-one districts under chief in- 
Spectors, and these into 251 sections, each in charge of a 
sub-inspector, who twice a day visited every dwelling, 
and saw, or positively learned the condition of, every 
person belonging on the premises. These inspectors, if 
they saw reason, entered every room and examined 
every corner of the premises. Wealthy and well-to-do 
people cheerfully submitted to this invasion of privacy, 
for the sake of conquering the pestilence which threat- 
ened ; there was, indeed, no resistance to it. This organ- 
ized inspection went into operation on September 8th, 
and lasted for fifteen days, altho it had stamped out the 
epidemic in ten days. After it began, only four out of 
twenty-three cases failed to be promptly reported and 
thoroughly cared for in good time. In five days the cases 
had declined from seven to three a day,.and in a week to 
a0 average of one a day. 
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The inspectors and sub-inspectors all worked very 
faithfully, and without pay. The same was true ofa 
Sanitary Committee of ten leading gentlemen, to whom 
they reported, who labored night and day in aid of the 
Board of Health. In the infected districts inspectors had 
to use great vigilance. The determination was very 
strong to evade discovery, The deluded people thought 
it a matter of life and death. To be taken to the cholera 
hospital was certain death. The doctors there were 
purposely poisoning the patients. One poor fellow suc- 
ceeded in persuading the sub-inspector that his eructa- 
tive spasms were only those of whooping-cough. This 
being at once reported to the head inspector, the latter 
found the poor wretch standing up and trying to pro- 
test that nothing ailed him. But he was already in the 
clutch of death. 

I have no access to figures of mortality in cholera 
cases elsewhere, Here the fatality was 77 per cent. 
during the firstthree weeks, but declined to 55 per cent. 
during the fourth week, when the victims received early 
medical treatment. It is probable that a majority of the 
cases were persons of unsound health, belonging to the 
lower class of natives. We are made to realize what 
we had only remotely heard of, that Asiatic cholera is a 
disease of territic malignancy, and most rapid fatality, 
Happily it is perhaps the most easily prevented of all the 
communicable diseases, by well-directed isolation and 
disinfection. Itis not transported in the air, and seldom 
is given by actual contact, if precautions of cleansing 
are used, As a rulethe germs must enter the mouth 
directly in food or drink, and boiling heat destroys those 
germs. 

A remarkable fact has lately come to my knowledge, 
the truth of which I have made certain of. It is that 
out of the 900 members of the two native Congregational 
churches of Kawaiahao and Kaumakapili, in this city, 
not a single individual has been attacked by cholera, al- 
tho, in proportion to other natives here, at least ten 
should have suffered. These Protestant Christians, altho 
by no meens all consistent in their profession, are, as a 
class, markedly superior in character and intelligence to 
the great majority of the other natives, including the 
large Catholic and Mormon membership. How many 
cholera victims belonged to those Churches I have no 
knowledge. It is perhaps unscientific, but our native 
‘* missionary ” Christians deeply feel that a marked di- 
vine protection has shielded them and their families, 
while others fell before the pestilence. 

In addition to the intrusive inspection, the liberties of 
the people were further invaded in respect of their 
movements from place to place. No person has been 
allowed to remove to another place of residence without 
a special permit from the proper officer, nor even to 
sleep away from home without such permit. Similar 
permits were required in order to visit the Kalihi 
suburb, the main infection being on that side of thecity. 
All the roads up the valleys were strictly guarded ; the 
object was to prevent natives from escaping from in- 
fected districts to secrete themselves in the upper valley, 
where they would be in danger of contaminating the 
water supply of the city. Six such fugitives were actu- 
ally found secreted in Nunanu Valley. While these re- 
strictions were made necessary solely by the tendencies 
of the natives, no distinction could be made, and for- 
eigners were much inconvenienced. President Dole 
himself was refused a pass to visit his farm in Panoa 
Valley, and on another occasion was stopped by the 
guard from making a call above Judd Street. This made 
a precedent useful to inspectors for quoting when white 
ladies scolded about being unreasonably denied permits. 

I think my last letter named the chief cause of the na- 
tive prejudice against hospitals and foreign doctors. A 
majority of these poor people are under the controlling 
influence of their kahunas, or witch.doctors, who dili- 
gently teach them that taking foreign medicine angers 
their aumakuas, orfamily gods; that the white doctors 
wish to destroy them, and administer poison; and that 
that the hospital is a place where they are taken to be 
murdered. A large proportion of the natives lend ear to 
these atrocious slanders. Such slanders on the cholera 
hospital were actively circulated last month, and even 
placards appeared telling that patients were buried alive 
from the hospital, and how two coffins had been opened 
at the cemetery and persons found in them still alive, 
but with their mouths sealed with wax to prevent out- 
cry! Slanders like these are of long standing against the 
Queen’s hospital, which has thus for thirty years been 
robbed of its chief usefulness among the natives by the 
wiles of their vile kahunas. Inlike manner the labors of 
the many Government physicians in the out-districts have 
been paralyzed, and the great mortality among the native 
population has continued to decimate them, 

This cholera experience has supplied a vivid object 
lesson of the mischief wrought by the kings Lot and Kal- 
akaua in reviving and cultivating the ancient heathen 
superstitions. Christianity had forty years ago uplifted 
the Hawaiian people to such a degree that tosome extent 
they could usefully participate in a constitutional gov- 
ernment, and send representatives to take some part 
with the king and nobles in legislation. Lot loved the 
old despotic power. Being also inclined to superstition, 
he seized his earliest opportunity in 1860 to revive hea- 
thenism, in order to restore practical despotism. He rec- 
ognized the necessity of civilized government, but he 
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would not be hampered by an independent Houseof Rep - 
resentatives. He wouldselect competent white ministers 

and be himself the master. A revived heathenism would 

effectively serve him to subdue popular clamor. The 

ancient kings ruled resistlessly by the alliance of priest- 

craft. A year after Lot’s death, in 1874, Kalakaua be- 

cameking. He became a still more zealous cultivator of 

heathenism and patron of the kahunas. The demorali- 

zation of the native populace increased. The king used 

all his wiles with the aid of the witch-doctors, to preju- 
dice the peopleagainst the whites and especially against 

the missionaries and their children, who always stood 

for Christianity and for liberal government, and were 

opposed to the gang of foreign adventurers like the rene- 

gade Mormon Gibson and the Italian vagabond Moreno, 

to whose guidance and flatteries Kalakaua surrendered 

himeelf. 

This king further took pains to debauch his people by 
alcohol, removing the former restrictions upon its sale to 
natives. It is with this badly demoralized Hawaiian 
proletariat that the civilized community of Honolulu 
have now had to deal, in trying to protect themselves 
and the Pacific commerce meeting at these crossroads 
from damage by cholera. They learn by this experience 
how incompatible with the public safety and with civili- 
zation is superstition or anything short of weli-sustained 
Christian intelligence and ethical sentiment. It is with 
a similar difficulty, altho not quite so conspicuous, that 
we have long had to deal with the matter of leprosy. 
The heathen kahuna teaching is adverse to all sanitary 
precaution. It makes all diseases whatever to be the 
direct product of demon influence upon the body, That 
demon-power must be removed by the kahuna’s incanta- 
tions. Medicine may imperfectly co-operate. Sanitation, 
isolation, disinfection are useless. Hence, the habitual 
native sentiment scorns all precautions and all isolation 
from contagion and infection. Great numbers of youth 
and child lepers were to be found inoculated in the most 
effective possible way, by the habitual kisses of their 
leper relatives. 

The experience of the past as to leprosy, and’ in two 
epidemics of smallpox, has been repeated in this cholera 
epidemic, that the native population furnish most of the 
victims. In leprosy about 98 per cent. of the present 
sufferers are native Hawaiians. Of the cholera cases, 88 
in all, 76, or 83 per cent., have been pure natives, and 4 
part white. As pure natives form only one-fourth of 
the population of Honolulu, the relative percentage of 
Hawaiian cases is really 90. 

The churches were reopened on the 29th for daylight 
services, and evening services were resumed on the 5th. 
The Anglican Bishop on the 29th, improved the oppor- 
tunity to preach a sermon railing at ‘‘the religious fac- 
tion which rules this cit¥,” who put the public worship of 
God on a level with a band concert. The Bishop 
omitted, however, to express any thankfulness for the 
suppression of the pestilence, possibly lest he should 
seem toimpute some merit to the aforesaid faction. 

HONOLULU, H. I. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LITERARY CONGRESS, 








BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 





THE seventeenth congress of the Association Littéraire 
et Artistique Internationale held its conventions in 
Dresden in the last week of September of this year. 
Four hundred members were present, one-third of whom 
were Frenchmen and Belgians. As the next congress 
will be of a diplomatic character and held, by invitation 
of the French Government, in Paris, the number of jur- 
ists among the representatives from France was propor- 
tionately very large. Under their able management a 
good part of the resolutions arrived at were reduced to 
the practical form of rough drafts for laws capable of 
being worked up and proposed next year for the consid- 
eration of the nations of Europe and America, 

The International Association, when looked at broad- 
ly, must be considered a natural historical outcome aris- 
ing out of a just sense of the imperfect and inadequate 
recognition, by the public, of the rights of intellectual 
property. 

In ancient and classical times such property had only 
@ very restricted money value, and the wrongs done to it 
were of the nature of plagiarism. But from the time of 
the invention of printing and methods of reduplication 
by machinery, the market value of this kind of property 
has steadily increased, without laws of protection having 
kept pace with its development. Each separate, individ- 
ual State has got so far as to recognize the existence of 
such a thing as intellectual property ; but the urgency of 
the parties interested has only moved the sluggish popu- 
lar conscience to supplying a local, national ownership 
to it. As respects all the rest of the worid this kind of 
property is still outlawed; is the legitimate prey to 
piracy ; is given over to misuse, to abuse, to appropria- 
tion ; and this, altho true of all kinds of property, just 
this particular kind is the easiest transportable of all, 
and, consequently, the most ia need of international pro- 
tection. 

The Berne Convention, which was called together by 
the Association in 1878, was successful in opening the 
eyes of its participants to means that would prove serv- 
iceable for bringing about an agreement among States on 
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this point ; and several nations of Europe pledged them- 
selves, through their delegates, to pass the necessary laws 
for mutual interstate protection of intellectual property. 
But America, with the States of Scandinavia and Russia, 
declined to enter the union, And up to the present mo- 
ment it distinguishes itself by its insensibility to the need 
of reform in this branch of its legislation. 

No official delegate from the United States was in 
attendance at the Congress, no Americans, in fact, at 
all, save two newspaper correspondenis and the repre- 
sentative of THE INDEPENDENT and Atlantic Monthly, 
the present writer. A junior deputy-consul from the 
United States Consulate was named, it is true, in the list 
of the committee for the reception of foreigners ; but 
his functions were social merely. The reports on the 
American copyright laws, and on the work going on to 
extend them, had to be read by Dr. Eisenmann, of Paris, 
and M. Alcide Darras. These reports were objective, 
and were listened to without official comment. But it 
was rather a hard stand which the Yankee trio had to 
hold in private talk with the representatives of the 
States of the Copyright Union, so-called ; and I confess, 
for my part, I putin no defense for American laws, but 
only for the American public. The public in the United 
States has not been aroused enough and been kept 
aroused long enough on the subject of the need of in- 
ternational protective laws for intellectual property, in 
my opinion. It is ignorant even of the practical work- 
ing of the existing laws of copyright; how should it 
come of itself, therefore, to an insight into the need of 
a reform of these laws? Asa matter of fact, the exist- 
ing laws requiring a foreign author or artist to have his 
works printed by American machinery, under an Ameri- 
can patent or copyright, simultaneously with the publi- 
cation of it in Europe, are laws privileging one class to 
the detriment of another, and that a well-to-do class to 
the detriment of a poorer and more hopeless one. 

But it is safe to say Americans do not know this, or 
else their sense of justice and fair play would exchange 
these statutes for more righteous ones. They simply 
have given no consideration to what it means when 
authors all over the world are ordered to give American 
printing-press owners either a chance to make some 
money, or else to make all the money which their books 
will fetch. , For this is the sole alternative that our 
laws set to intellectual workers ; either take out a copy- 
right and give American printers a job, or don’t take 
out a copyright and so leave the printers to pirate your 
works, That is the true gist of our present statutes, 

Well, this taking out of a copyright seems a slight 
matter ; and so it is comparatively to the experienced 
man and a native citizen. But the majority of authors 
in the world are neither experienced nor native. 

They are consequently in a pgsition which the reader 
would be in if he began to ask himself how he could set 
about getting a copyright in Germany. This point isa 
hard one to an obscure poet in the Fatherland. Gener- 
ally it is simply insurmountable. The man knows no- 
body he can pat the matter intothe hands of in foreign 
lands, and his book publisher is not one of the few 
wealthy firms with international connections, and will 
not or cannot risk the money necessary for him to engage 
an American lawyer to see that the application and the 
security of a copyright goes through rightin Washington. 
Besides, whatconcern is it of the publisher if the author 
wins fame in the United States; another publisher, an 
American publisher, will reap the benefit, not he. In 
ninety cases out of one hundred the poor author is left 
helpless and unaided; he is forced, by his poverty and 
want of business connection, to the alternative of setting 
his bit of intellectual property into the market of the 
world, and of all who partake of it, only receiving pay 
from one. His richer rival, the successful writer, with 
a big publishing house for his agent, pulls the inter- 
national wires, or has Americans pull them for him, and 
comes off all right. But why, pray, should the Amer- 
ican democracy be thus concerned to maintain institu- 
tions that benefit alone the aristocrats of the pen? 

Itis not. That is the substance of the case. Ameri- 
cans are unaware of the practical working of their copy- 
right laws. I feel quite sure of this. In their domestic 
wish to help along their printers and publishers they 
have overlooked the wrongs to which they expose them- 
selves and their intellectual teachers withont realizing 
the fact; their intellectual teachers, in the first place, 
because the younger, poorer and unpractical among 
writers are practically left to be pirated upon; and 
themselves, in the second place, because the only foreign 
books drummed upon their ears by advertisement are 
books by such men as can pay for the high risks of em- 
ploying extra American agents. All too often these 
costly advertisements are advertisements of an inferior 
order of book. It is rare, on the other hand, that the 
finer poetic works of foreign literature are made widely 
known to Americans promptly, and that for the reason 
that the poetic, finer falents are not worldly men with 
the ambi ion and determination to invest money to have 
their affairs pushed in the United States. This business 


of pushing is set about by smart writers who come easily 
to an understanding with congenial, smart publishers ; 
and it is with them that the American public is juggled 
into occupying itself, seldom with the true geniuses. 
Genius is ascetic, as Emerson has truly said ; it keeps to 
its work and must be sought out. 


It is the partial, half 
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lights of literature, which are eager to glitter, and have 
their sensational sparks of fancy converted into money. 

So from this point of view alone, an impartial fairness 
and honesty would be the best policy for Americans to 
pureue in the matter of copyright, as in others. The 
means for being fair is alwaysat hand. It is offered by 
the legislative propositions which the international Asso- 
tion sets up, and consists,when the gist of them is got at, 
of two simple laws. First, the author has a right to the 
ownership of his intellectual productions, and of dispos- 
ing of these productions. (By ‘‘ author” is meant crea- 
tors of every kind of intellectual property—writers, 
painters, musicians, photographers and designers.) Sec- 
ondly, the unauthorized reduplication or sale of such 
intellectual productions at home or abroad is punishable. 

These laws if put universally in force would cause 
contracts between authors and publishers to be limited 
country-wise, as patents are. They would accustom pub- 
lishers to apply to foreign authors for the right of print- 
ing their works, to foreign artists and musical com- 
posers for the privilege of reduplicating their pictures 
and musical pieces, and to other publishers for the right 
of using their devices and designs. Everybody would 
come to his own everywhere. Piracy upon intellectual 
property would become just as criminal as piracy upon 
real estate or personal property. 

In the long run of events international law will be 
broadened so as to include as an object of its protection 
intellectual property, if not at the instigation of the pub- 
lic and authors, then at last, at the instigation of pub- 
lishers themselves. The recent congress re-echoed with 
numerous and bitter complaints of publishers against 
one another. This class isas bad a sufferer almost as any 
other, irom the international anarchy which prevails in 
respect of intellectual property. Publishers who reissue 
the works of foreign authors without leave, are them- 
selves robbed in their turn without leave by other publish- 
ers. Their best business devices, their especial designs 
and most taking inventions of every kind are adopted 
and copied. Combine as they may among themselves, 
there is always a free corps left of irresponsible publish- 
ers outside their bond, privileged, as things are, to raid 
upon their rights and familiar business fields, In other 
words, publishers are in a position analogous to that of 
skilled workmen who have organized for mutual pro- 
tection and efficiency, but whodiscover that their selfish, 
contracted aim is impracticable because of the great 
horde outside of their syndicate. And just as skilled 
workmen begin to attempt to organize this outside 
horde, so are publishers feeling the need of their widen- 
ing the bond of mutual protection. And in their case, 
the widening must be international and must include, 
necessarily, the more helpless and disorganized multi- 
tude of authors. 

A notion of how great the intellectual property of the 
world has grown to be, what part it takes up of the prop- 
erty of the world only when considered as bulk alone, 
came out at a discussion over the desirability of having 
a register made and kept of all intellectual works. Herr 
von Haase, the historian of bibliography for the Leipsic 
Book Exchange, pronounced the task impossible, ‘ be- 
cause,” said he, ‘‘such a registration would occupy an 
army of writers a lifetime, and be of the size of a railway 
train of cars.” 

The Book Exchange in Leipsic was one of the sights 
which the members of the Congress were invited to look at. 
It is the clubhouse, and club business house of over two 
thousand German publishers, and has daily in its clearing- 
house hall an average of thirty millions of volumes—a fig- 
ure I had from Herr von Haase himself. Hardly a train goes 
out of the city or comes intoit, without a carload of books ; 
and this, if for no other reason, because of the popular 
custom encouraged by the Exchange, of sending pack- 
ages of books to all applicants for sight. I used to have 
such packages sent to me, I remember, when we resided 
in the country. The bookseller in the nearest town had 
the general order to let me have the privilege of seeing 
all the best books published of a literary or artistic na- 
ture; and thereupon a package came every five or six 
weeks, the volumes of which I might look through 
if I did not cut the leaves, then keep or return, 
entirely at my option. And here was the place 
where those packages were made and unmade, 
where millions of packages areassorted yearly. Hardly 
any visit was of such interest to the members of the 
Congress, each of whom had to confess to himself, that 
his mother country had not the like institution. It is a 
pure German growth, the origin and roots of which are 
hidden in the medieval custom of holding Jahrmarkt. 

Another trip was undertaken in corpore by the Con- 
gress to the rocky promontory on the Elbe River, which 
is called the Bastei. The spot resembles the Highlands 
of the Hudson, save that the stone quarries of centuries 
open up their wounds, like colossal nests of bright or 
faded yellow, in the perpendicular, dark walls of the 
rocks, and that the river, up stream and down, is much 
narrower than the North River. But an advantage is 
afforded by this narrowness to the devisers of pleasure 
trips in Dresden over such devisers along our big Ameri- 
can rivers; for the return of the congressional party 
took place by boat at night, and was, for portions of the 
route, under aerial bridges of skyrockets, fired off sim- 
ultaneously in curves from both banks, so that the 
small steamboats on the polished, black water glided 
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under alternate resplendent arches and fleeting milky * 
ways of golden and red comets and stars, and alternately 
under God’s own inimitably grand dome of the vast, 
nocturnal sky. From the Bastei to Pirna every quarry 
on the mountain sides held its gypsy light of brush, 
From Pirna to Pillnitz darkness shrouded the landscape, 
From Pillnitz to Dresden, again, every castle on the 
shore showed its architectural contour lines of electric 
jets, and every village its groups of cottages in calcium 
glow. The triumphal passage of emperors, amidst streets 
of houses, hung with carpets and bunting, isa common 
place of a boudoir and dry-goods- shop order, compared 
with the romanticism of this dropping down stream of 
poets and artists. It was like the realization of a 
dreamer’s vision. 

The chairmen and governmental delegates of the Con- 
gress were received a few days later by the King of Sax. 
ony ; atid all the members, at a banquet given by the 
subscribers to the fund for the public entertaining of the 
Association. The active president for the session was 
M. Pouillet, of Paris. The honorary presidents of the 
Congress were Johannes Brahms, the representative of 
musicians; Eduard Brockhaus, the representative of the 
interests of book publishers, and Dr. Paul Heyse, of 
literature. Furthermore, as a representative of: painters, 
Adolf Menzel, of Berlin ; Professor Schilling, the creator 
of the Niederwald Monument, as the representative of 
sculptors; and Wallot, the builder of the Reichstag 
building, as that of architects. 

The next meeting of the Association, as has been said, 
will take place in the spring of 1896, in Paris. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY, PITTSBURG. 


FOUR BUILDINGS IN ONE—CARNEGIE’S GREAT GIFT. 








BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


IT would require a conglomerate name of length to in- 
dicate what has been put under one roof in this building, 
called ‘‘ The Carnegie Library,” which accommodates, in 
order of access from one of the principal avenues leading 
from the business heart of the city to the finest residen- 
tial portion, a Music Hall, an Art Gallery, a Library, and 
a Science Wing. This is a ‘‘ year of grace” to a city 
emerging from an iron age. In what other American 
city are science, museum, lecture halls, and rooms for 
special societies (as the Camera Club) so combined? 
What other town has an endowed permanent orchestra, 
to work in concert with a well-trained chorus, under the 
direction of a‘‘city organist,” employed ‘to lead the 
people gently,” through two free concerts each week, to 
the appreciation of the best music? Where else is an art 
gallery with ample endowment for the purchase of the 
three best works of American artists exhibited during 
the year? And in what other place is there a public 
library, ‘“‘free to the people,” given by a single philan- 
thropist, yet supported by all who profit by it? 

And these four great institutions are here combined 
under one roof, under one management, that they may 
work together in mutual helpfulness ; all, in the words 
of the founder, ‘‘to be so managed as to attract these 
thousands of the common people.” 

The library idea is emphasized in the name applied to 
this correlation of forces for sweetening and uplifting 
human life, because the giving of libraries to the ‘‘ great- 
er Pittsburg” is the way to dispose of his superfiuous 
weaith which Mr, Carnegie desires especially to pre-empt. 
We have all heard the story how, when he was a bobbin 
boy working at $1.20 per week, Colonel Anderson, of 
Pittsburg, *‘ whose name I can never recall without de- 
votional gratitude,” opened his little library of four hun- 
dred volumes to boys. From that time dates the dream 
realized in these latter years. Moreover, the study of wise 
giving has led Mr. Carnegie to believe that the giving of 
libraries is the safest form of benevolence, since it can 
only help those who help themselves. His aid is always 
for the ‘‘ surviving tenth” rather than the ‘“‘ submerged 
tenth.” So the library is the necessity of his scheme, 
the other departments only ‘* wise (and permissible) ex- 
travagances.” With the three contemplated libraries 
which he announced at the dedication last week Tues- 
day (libraries to be located at Homestead, Duquesne and 
Carnegie); the three completed libraries at Allegheny, 
Braddock and Pittsburg; the seven branch libraries of 
the latter (the sites of some of them already purchased), 
and the endowment of $1,000,000 for the support of his 
‘‘ wise extravagances,” Mr, Carnegie’s gifts to greater 
Pittsburg will aggreg ate $5,000,000. 

1 think we have all attended dedicatory exercises 
when a cringing servility toward the great man of the 
occasion seemed to mark a serpent trail over the char- 
acters of men associated with him. Mr. Carnegie seems 
to create an atmosphere of helpfulness and to attract 
the aid of men of character and capacity who do their 
own work for the world in a manly spirit. No one could 
fail to be touched in the dedicatory address by Mr. 
Carnegie’s human appreciativeness, expressed in such 
phrases as these : ‘‘ My dear, good friends of Pittsburg”; 
‘* Mrs. Schenley” (whose generosity to the city is com- 
memorated in the name of the park where the library 
and greenhouse stand), “‘ our uncrowned queen”; “ the 
conservatories so wisely given by my lifelong friend and 
partner, Mr. Phipps”; ‘‘ We would rather stand well with 
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- Pittsburg than to have the plaudits of all the world be- 


sides”; ‘*I have dropped into the plural, for there is al- 
ways one with me, to prompt, encourage, discuss, and 
fortunately, sometimes to criticise, without whom I feel 
little useful work could be done”; ‘‘ I desire to consult a 
body of men [the trustees] which has shown such rare 
managing ability before deciding what course to adopt.”’ 
“Oh, Andrew Carnegie, it’s weel to be you! 

To hae siller and sense is the lot o’ but few! 

Ye hae gear and the grace for guid to employ it, 

And leisure ye hae and the heart to enjoy it. 

Lang life to ye, Andrew Carnegie !”” 

It was fourteen years ago that this gift was first pro- 
posed to Pittsburg, an educative period since the citi- 
zens had to want the library enough to make the neces- 
sary effort to havea law passed permitting them to sup- 
port a library by taxation ; and appreciation was very 
much quickened when Allegheny secured her library 
first. The city fathers must have had a bad moment 
when they communicated the result of their deliberations 
and were told that the offer must be withdrawn—that a 
more comprehensive one might be made, however, 
The trustees are nine city officials and nine others, a self- 
perpetuating body, appointed by thedonor. The designs 
of Longfellow, Alden & Harlow for the building were 
the resuit of an open competition which they held, and 
this firm erected the building of gray sandstone in a 
style modified from the Italian Renaissance within the 
limit of $800,000. They have met admirably the diffi- 
cult requirements of the interior; the Science wing is 
well lighted, divided, related. Mr. Archer, the great 
London organist, one of the finest in the world, declares 
the acoustic properties of the Music Hall “ perfect.” The 
library building is abreast of modern requirements ; and 
the Art Galleries are well proportioned and lighted. The 
decorations by Mr. Gamsey are worthy of the decorator 
of the Boston and Congressional Libraries. 

The plan of the building, 392x148 feet, is shaped like 
a very low and broad letter Hj with a 9D welded to one 
side to accommodate in its semicircle the music hall. 
The horizontal bar of the fis the library, with fine, 
vaulted vestibule toward the ravine, which will be 
bridged eventually by a fine approach. The vertical 
bar of the #] which comes against the music hall is the 
picture gallery, thus advantageously placing two dead 
walls against one another. This much has been said of 
the plan because it is so well expressed in the exterior, 
gray, with corrugated roof, and tall, graceful campa- 
nile (giving space for stairways and ventilating appa- 
ratus) effecting the agreeable union of the rectangular 
portion of the building with the otherwise heavy mass of 
the Music Hall. 

The architectural problem is comparatively simple 
when, asin the Public Library of Boston, the utilities 
are ruthlessly sacrificed to a beautiful exterior, One of 
the most beautiful buildings of the country externally, 
itis, in interior arrangements, one of the most unsatis- 
factory. Too much space is given to corridors, halls, 
pillars ; the ‘“‘ stack rooms” (devoted to book-shelving), 
require artificial light in the daytime ; the librarian is re- 
mote from the cataloging room ; the reading room is dis- 
turbed by the feet of people who come to see the mural 
decorations; the delivery room is small and poorly con- 
nected with the stack room. 

Here, on the contrary, the great stack room, a ver- 
tical attachment to the center line of the Hf, capable 
of holding 240,000 volumes (there is shelving for 60,000 
more in reference library, etc.), is flooded with light on 
three sides. The librarian’s room is near the cataloging 
room ; the delivery room of the circulating library lies 
between the vestibule and the stack room, with period- 
ical reading rooms on either side; and above is the great 
reading room, beautifully lighted through the glass of 
the low-coffered ceiling by daylight or electricity. The 
five small rooms across the hall are lined with glassed 
shelving and devoted to the Merz music library, 
Americana, art works, and special subjects which clubs 
may wish tostudy. An art library is placed aearest the 
Art Gallery, referred to in another column, As yet there 
isno children’s reading room, wherein the beautiful Chi- 
cago library has still the advantage ; but that is simply 
because of lack of time to arrange one. 

The science of public libraries is young, dating from 
1876, when the American Library Association was organ- 
ized,and probably the last advance has not been made. 
The plans for the libraries in Milwaukee and Providence 
are said to be excellent. In the meantime this building 
seems to be fully abreast of the times. Minor details of 
interest are shelves with rollers for heavy reference 
books ; a periodical rack with the place for each indi- 
Cated at long range by a facsimile of the cover; a card 
dummy of the entire library, the color of the card indi- 
cating the class of book (fiction, etc.), showing when 
loaned books are due ; a dictionary catalog of the 16,000 
books of the present iibrary printed by the lineoty pe 
process, allowing revision of the catalog at small ex- 
pense ; @ newspaper reading room in the basement; a 
double faced borrower’s card, permitting two books to te 
drawn, provided only one is fiction, to stimulate profit- 
able reading. Several of the librarians, including the 
chief, Mr. Anderson, promoted for meritorious service 
at Braddock, are graduates of the Library School at 
Albany, developed under Miss Mary S, Cutler, and they 


will have “a vigilant eye how books demean them- 
selves as well as men.” 
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The science wing, confided to the hands of the local 
Academy of Science and Art, contains the Museum, 
three lecture halls that can be thrown into one, three 
small art galleries for minor exhibitions and, in the base- 
ment, rooms designed for art schools, which, Iam sorry 
to say, are flooded with sunlight. Perhaps it is not yet 
too late to change the location of such as are to be de- 
voted to modeling, cast drawing and life study for which 
a constant light is so essential. 

In the Museum are already gathered notable collec- 
tions. Some 25,000 of Dr. Holland’s butterflies are 
here, with shells, insects, etc. There are to be full man- 
ufacturers’ exhibits from corks to lenses; there are let- 
ters of the Confederacy and of Louis XIII ; there are 
relics arranged by Daughters of the Revolution, 
church vestments, embroideries, gems, armor; a re- 
lief map of the proposed Pittsburg Erie Canal and other 
things of interest—more than a suggestion of what the 
museum may become. Professor Guttenberg, the acting 
curator, is Professor of Biology in the high school, and 
he will be able to bring the schools into useful relations 
with the Museum. Many of the loans will remain per- 
manent possessions; and Professor Marsh, of New Haven, 
has given ‘‘ a beast of thunder” eighty feet long, with a 
head crowned by seven horns, which will soon be in- 
stalled. 

It is the more difficult to predict the beneficent effect 
of the musical advantages now offered to the people of 
Pittsburg, because the like have not been offered before. 
The times were auspicious. The MozartSociety has been 
in existence a score uf years; its 200 members are well 
drilled, and its performance the opening night would have 
done credit to any chorus. They well deserve their op- 
portunity and the use of this noble hall. The semicircu- 
lar plan with two very deep galleries, furnishes ideal 
seating capacity for 2,100 people. The cushioned seats, 
the most comfortable and substantial to be obtained, are 
covered in harmony with the deep rose tint of the walls so 
becoming to complexion and evening toilets. The stage 
with organ at the back, accommodates two hundred. The 
woodwork is ivory with relief in gold. The keyboard 
and organist are in the center of the orchestra, below the 
stage. Twenty thousand dollars has been subscribed to 
sustain a permanent orchestra to be under the charge of 
the Musical Director, Mr. Frederic Archer, an English- 
man of Continental fame ; and he has the capable assist- 
ance in all practical matters, as well as in enthusiastic 
cultivation of a true artistic ideal, of Mr. Wilson, who 
served Chicago with Theodore Thomas for four years. 
The organ was built by a Detroit firm beloved of artist- 
musicians. It has 3,000 pipes, four banks of keys as well 
as electrical couplers, combination pistons (Roosevelt 
patent), combination pedals, pedal movements and me- 
chanical accessories which make it a modern concert 
organ in every way worthy of its mission. Mr. Archer 
says: 

*T have learned from experience that, in order to create 
a real love for music in any community it is first necessary 
to popularize it. This can only be effected by the liberal 
use of works in which melody is a prominent feature, of 
course in combination with a few compositions of a pro- 
gressively higher type,’’ 
thus giving earnest of comprehension of the thought of 
Mr. Carnegie in his opening speech : 

“**Straight roads lead from music to everything good,’ 

Goethe says. Let us trust that the great organist, whom 
the committee has been so fortunate as to secure, and the 
manager of the hall, will ever bear in mind that there has 
not been in view the entertainment of the cultured musical 
few; but that this hall is intended as an instrument for 
spreading abroad among the masses of the people the ap- 
preciation and the love of music which musical people 
already possess. There is much to be said for the old lady 
who declined to contribute for the conversion of our 
friends, the Jews, because, as she very justly observed,‘ The 
Jews were quite rich enough to convert themselves.’ 
No one advocates poor or meretricious literatare, music or 
art; but there are simple things as pure in art as the most 
elaborate ; indeed, simplicity is a characteristic of supreme 
genius; and we trust that the managers of the Hall and 
Art Gallery will aim to lead the people gently upward, be- 
ginning, tho not ending, with the simplest forms, ‘easily 
understanded of the common people.’ ” 

New YorK CITY. 








fine Arts. 


THE ART EXHIBITION OF PITTSBURG. 
BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 





FRoM this time on a new, dominant event must be reck- 
oned in the American art year. In one generation the art 
center of Europe is Munich, in another Paris. Who could 
have prophesied the prominence of the Glasgow school to- 
day ? And who could have foretold that a procession of 
the best work American painters and sculptors can pro- 
duce must wend its way to Pittsburg each successive year, 
beginning in 1896? That is, who but Mr. Carnegie, who 
said at the opening of Carnegie Library last week : 

“It is provided that the board of trustees shall each year pur- 
chase at least three works “f American artists exhibited in that 
year, preferably in the Pittsburg Gallery. These are to be placed 
permanently side by side each year, so that if we imagine the 
coming of the year 2000 or 3000, Pittsburg should be able to show 
to the world—for we may assuiae that the whole world will then 
be interested—a historical record of what was considered in this 
early day of the world’s history the best that the United States 
year after year produced, It will not much matter historically, 
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as you will observe, whether these pictures are invariably of 
surpassing excellence. If art in the United States has its pe- 
riods of decadence and revival, it should show this clearly. The 
commission is empowered, should it ever be necessary, to expend 
part of the endowment for extensions to the gallery,so there 
can never be a cessation of growth from lack of room. 

“A great field lies back of us, which it is desirable that some 
institution should occupy by gathering the earliest masterpieces 
of American painting from the beginning. But the field for 
which this gallery is designed begins with the year 1896. From 
next year we may hope that the nation will have something 
worthy of being considered in after years, a record from year to 
year. Some day, perhaps, and that may not be so remote, the 
artists of the United States will strive to have one of their pro- 
ductions selected as the best of its year and placed in the histor- 
ical collection of this gallery, as to-day they strive to be admitted 
to the Luxembourg, and through the Chantrey Bequest to the 
British National Gallery.” 

The Art Gallery, one of four great sections of the so-called 
Library, has 8,300 feet of wall space. The length, 148 feet, 
is divided into a central gallery with smaller galleries at 
the twoends. All are superbly lighted by huge skylights 
united by a deep decorated covering with walls tinted in 
an agreeable dead rose, 

Altho the present loan exhibition of 321 canvases ‘now in 
the galleries is one of the best gathered in recent years, yet 
its chief value lies, not in its great intrinsic interest, for 
there is not one poor picture on the walls, but in the com- 
parison it permits between good modern American and 
foreign work; and the assurance wkich results from the 
comparison, that there exists as capable a body of painters 
of American origin as of any nationality. In some cases the 
comparison is distinctly to the advantage of the American 
—as when Mr. Walter Shirlaw’s ‘* Water Lilies” hangs 
against ‘‘Gé:dme Modeling Tanagra,” by the great French- 
man himself. It is color, ideality, which give value to a 
painting ; line, modeling, are rather the affair of sculpture. 
The great draughtsmen of the passing generation, Cabanel, 
Lefebvre, Bouguereau, Gérdme, are well represented, with 
no American successors in their line, tho possibly Dagnan- 
Bouveret is going in that direction. There is a noble por- 
trait by Rembrandt, lent by Mr. James W. Ellsworth, of 
Chicago, which brooks no rivalry among moderns. 
‘* Hampstead Heath,” by Constable, lent by Cyrus McCor- 
mick, of Chicago, unites the topographical charm of truth- 
ful perspective and fine detail, with great richness of color. 

Rousseaus and Corots repeat their sylvan charms. Puvis 
de Chavannes, Courbet Clays, Stevens, Vollon, Swan, Tha- 
lon, Michel, Jettel, [sraels, Daubigny, Mauve, one Schreyer 
with the tone of a Moreland, give especial pleasure as one 
recurs to their canvases. But so do the little ‘‘ Antwerp,”’’ 
by Mr. Wm. Chase, lent by Mr. John Caldwell; the ‘ Ari- 
adne,” of Mr. Wyatt Eaton, and the ‘‘ Daybreak,’”’ by 
Troyon, from the W. T. Evans collection of canvases signed 

Twachtman, Weir, Tarbell, Reid, Benson, Vonnoh, Homer 

Inness, and others. 

Perhaps the year 3000 wil) not pronounce them greatest 
of all, but there is a group on one of the walls which seems 
to the writer superb. It consists of three figure pictures, 
by Mr. John W. Alexander, a loyal son of Pittsburg, 
surrounding a sea view, by Mr. Whistler. The latter, 
owned by Mr. A. A. Pape, of Cleveland, is shown at the 
East for the first time—a tawny lion wind-cloud, an in- 
tense blue sea, one blue wave-wall pausing aninstant be- 
fore it disperses in foam between brown rocks. This pic- 
ture shows not the faint-hued, iris side of Mr. Whistler’s 
rich artistic personality, but the solid, stained-glass color 
scheme, to which his Glasgow following is addicted. The 
Alexanders at either side are music-pictures. There is one 
where an artist strikes impassioned harmony from a grand 
piano, the power of its chords almost heard in the kindred 
color tones runing from the russet velvet of her gown, 
through crimson hangings on the wall to thecold reflection 
on the floor. The portrait above, full of refined appre- 
ciative character-study is masterly in the modern 
way, which strives to paint only what is naturally 
observable when the attention is fixed on the center of 
interest in thecanvas. The hand, for instance, which is 
shadowed in a fold of the morning paper, is but a blending 
color spot without detail. The contrast between the old 
and the new American painters, could not be more vividly 
shown than by the chance of hanging, which has brought 
this portrait side by side with the fine Huntington, owned 
by Mr. W. S. Hawk, of New York, wherein every finger of 
the group of figures is detailed. Which method is the bet- 
ter, perhaps the year 3000 can determine. Ihe later method 
seems to be the more logical. If one has a story to teil, 
and but little time in which to make it known, one sup- 
presses many details equally true with those he communi- 
icates, in order to give point to his tale. Why-not in paint- 
ing? Is not this the true impressionism which is not to 
be attained through streaks aud spots ? 

Mr. Thomas Shields Clarke, also a Pittsburg man, has 
but one picture here: but another Paris-American, Mr. 
Carl Melchers, sends a panel representing a proud young 
father in scarlet Breton costume, with a round-faced little 
one shyly peeping around the parental leg to which she 
clings. Mr. Maynard sends a rich color scheme for which 
achild’s figure is the excuse. 

Tbree of Mr. Hornel’s pictures, lent by Mr. Carnegie, 
show the results of Japanese travel upon one of the Glas- 
gow school. They are like richest glass mosaic, and, near 
by, the pictures have no depth. Shadow and light on the 
faces are separated by no juggling with transparent colors, 
but by honest study of exact tone relations. Queer, de- 
lightful, honest workmansbip characterize all. 

These pictures, spoken of at length, are all new to the 
writer. Soisalarge,sunny garden scene in rankest im- 
pressionism, a canvas which carries well from a distance 
and which, we are told, won for Mr. Cnilde Hassam mem- 
bership in the Munich Independents this year. But the 
latest picture to be hung upon the walls is an excellent 
likeness of Mr. Carnegie, by M Chatran, presented to the 
Gallery by Mr. Frick. The color could hardly be judged 
by evening light, but the scale is very like Bonnat’s, with, 
of course, great smoothness in handling. It is unquestion- 
ably fine in character and drawing. It is invidious to 
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speak of individual painters or pictures, when al) are good 
—the only excuse is in capacity to do justice in scant space. 
But the resident artists of Pittsburg, whose work hangs 
upon the walls with that of their distinguished brethren, 
Messrs. Woodwell, Wall, and especially Mr. Beatty, upon 
whom devolved the labor, and who should receive the 
honor, of the collection, deserve well of their city and of all 
lovers of art. 
PITTSBURG, PENN. 








Sanitary. 


THE man who notices something that escapes the eye of 
others is inso much a leader; 4. ¢., he goes at the head of 
thecolumn. Sir James Simpson, one of the greatest medi- 
cal geniuses the world has ever seen, noticed that the eol- 
liery surgeons, of whom in England there must be many, 
performed even the most extreme and critical operations, 
and the man recovered with little of what in the large hos- 
pitals was called surgical fever, and with few of the com- 
plicating disorders such as gangrene and erysipelas that 
were ripe in the institutions. Simpson exploited his be- 
lief that the smaller the hospitalthe less the liability to 
any outside infection, and directly the practical minds of 
Englishmen set about rebuilding and remodeling their 
places of cure, till, as Dr. Lawson Tait says: 


“The country is literally covered by small cottage hospitals, 
in which operations of the greatest severity are being constantly 
performed, with a success undreamed of in the old days.” 


In the address where this passage occurs Tait dwells on 
the fact—a little overlooked, when the attention is too 
strongly directed to the ravages of germs and the methods 
for their exclusion and destruction—that the greatest ad- 
vance in modern surgery was the introduction of anes- 
thetics— 


**not only for the performance of operations invented, proposed 
and seriously discussed, but wholly impracticable on sentient 
patients. One of the most telling examples of the latter kind 
exists in the operation now widely practiced all over the world 
with amazing success for the relief of the terrible sufferings 
caused by gallstones. Without anesthetics only such operations 
could be performed as could be carried through with lightning- 
like rapidity, and a minimum possibility of mistake. Such as are 
embarrassed from beginning to end with an absence of accurate 
foreknowledge and the presence of unexpected complications, 
requiring careful judgmentand correspondingly skillful manip- 
ulations would be an impossibility. No human being could 
undergo, in a conscious state, such operations as I have spoken 
of; I doubt if any human being could nerve himself to perform 
them.” 





When a man who, six years ago, had performed more than 
a thousand laparotomies and has kept on ever since, thus 
speaks, we are strengthened in our firm belief that when 
this nineteenth century shall have become part of a past so 
far off that the present denizens of it shall be ‘the 
ancients,’”’ and that a true perspective will be given to all 
its achievements and discoveries, the discovery of anes- 
thetics and their practical application to the annihilation 
of human suffering will stand out highest among the high 
mountain peaks of beneficent development and progress, 
and James Y. Simpson is certainly one of the immortal 
names. He fought the battle of anesthetics, which did 
more for the safety and happiuess of mankind than all the 
military victories from Marathon onward to the capture of 
Antananarivo by Duchesne. 


....At the late meeting in July of the British Medical 
Association it was most natural that the results of the 
new treatment for diphtheria should occupy a prominent 
place. Dr. von Ranke said that before he began the use of 
serum treatment the average mortality was 46 per cent., 
since he has used it 17.7 per cent., and the course of the 
disease was modified for the better in the most wonderful 
way, especially in croup. Dr. Baginsky, of Berlin, said 
that before the anti-toxin 58 per cent. died, now not more 
than 15 per cent. ; and these men mostly see hospital cases, 
many of whom are brought too late. A day’s differencc in 
the use of the remedy makesa world-wide difference in the 
result. Dr. Biggs, of New York, has lately put forth a 
statement showing the immense reduction in mortality in 
New York, and Boston statistics tell the same story; but 
that “‘ off’ section of mankind that persists in unbelief of 
a new truth is on hand as usual to dispute and minify the 
value of the remedy; and when confronted with figures 
that should convince they take refuge in saying that the 
type of diphtheria this year is less virulent and dangerous 
than it was formerly. Dr. Kitasato has lately cured thirty- 
one out of thirty-four patients in Japan. While profiting 
by these discoveries, we should not forget the true heroism 
of the men who make them. Dr. Ruffer, of London, while 
experimenting with antitoxin, became inoculated with 
diphtheria. He was treated with serum, and recovered 
after a severe illness. As the season for the disease to 
increase is upon us, it is a comfort to know that antitoxin 
can be obtained from many sources. 


.... The “‘cures ’”’ of the enthusiastic cobbler Schlatter,and 
those alleged to have been wrought at Lourdes, demon- 
strate the deep-seated belief in supernatural and mysteri- 
ous agencies. Probably some among the disciples are 
really wholly recovered from some injury, but do not know 
it before they go; and the course of ‘‘ treatment”’ to which 
they are subjected, reveals them to themselves; and pnatu- 
rally there are many whocannot believe that real cures are 
brought about under any agency that is not in accord with 
natural law. Itis said that a young physician in France, 
well known for his scientific accuracy, is studying cases 
that intend to go to Lourdes and will follow them up care- 
fully afterward, so that the world will know just how 
much of the apparent success is the result of the weird 
surroundings—the chanting of hymns, etc., and the plung- 
ing into an ice-cold bath just when the nerves have been 
wrought to their highest tension. This investigator will 
learn how many “stay cured,” and how many are the sub- 
jects of a temporary illusion. That people do recover 
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from injuries, and are quite well without being con- 
scious of it, all experienced surgeons will tell you. 
When Essex County, N. Y., was a wilderness an 
energetic and industrious settler had made aclearing, and 
was possessed of a comfortable house, over the kitchen 
fireplace of which always hung a loaded gun, for the fam- 
ily were mainly dependent for meat on such game as its 
head could shoot. In felling a tree, by a premature land- 
ing of it, bis knee was caught and severely injured. He 
understood that it needed expert care, not to be had short 
of Albany ; but a messenger was sent and the ablest sur- 
geon there came, and did what was necessary ; and as he 
did not expect to come again, he left very minute and ex- 
plicit directions as to care to be given; the limb was to be 
elevated, the man on no account to put his foot to the floor 
till the union of the ligaments was complete, and he 
painted the consequences of too early use of the limb in 
such lurid colors, that the patient rigidly rested, till thir- 
teen months after the accident, being helped in his dress- 
ing and undressing, for he put an iron will into the thor. 
oughness of the resting. But just at this time a fine deer 
bounded into the clearing before the window at which he 
was seated. Instinct got the better of prudence, he 
bounded up, seized the gun and shot thedeer. Then turn- 
ing to his wife he said: *‘I guess I’ll go to work.’”’ He 
did. 








Science. 





It has long been the belief of practical men in Amer- 
ica that frost acts in two ways in the killing of vegetation. 
In soft, succulent shoots the liquids are expanded, and 
the tissue rent and destroyed. In other cases the cell tissue 
contracts during the winter season, and the liquids either 
do not congeal, or, if they do, the shrinkage of the tissue 
gives room for expansion, without any disruption of the 
coating of the cell. In the latter case death results from 
the evaporation of the juices. It is said that when a tree 
usually hardy dies, death results from the drying out of 
plant juices. It has been found, for instance, that a tree 
quite hardy under the moist climate of England is killed 
under the same temperature in the drier climate of North- 
eastern America. The moist atmospheric conditions aid 
in checking the drying out experienced here. Mr. Alven 
Nelson, of the Wyoming Experiment Station, finds that 
atmospheric pressure has much to do with this evaporation 
which results in tree killing. The less atmospheric pres- 
sure, the greater the evaporation. 


....The number of flowering species of plants described 
is, in round numbers, about 100,000. But tho explorations 
seem to be continually adding to the list, this number will 
probably be employed for all time by reason of the different 
views of species now entertained from those prevalent in 
the past. It is now known that in all plants there is a 
“reat tendency to vary; and while in the past these differ- 
ing forms were h®nored by separate names and descriptions, 
the tendency now is to make descriptions broad enough to 
cover what would be a number of species a century ago. 
So while new species are being continually brought to light 
as unknown lands are searched, the union of older forms 
under a single specific appellation keeps down the number 
of accepted species to the hundred thousand mark. In the 
lower orders of vegetation, nearly double the number of 
species have been described as of flowering plants; but 
many of these are coming to be regarded as forms of one 
species. . 


.... The manatee, states the American Naturalist, is ex- 
tremely sensitive to achange in the temperature of the 
water, and last February during the ‘* freeze’’ in Florida, 
numbers of them died, the cold coming so suddenly that 
they were unable to reach deep water before being over- 
taken by the frost. 








School and College. 


THE success of the plan adopted in the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary of preparing those who desire to enter the 
seminary fortheir studies in the Hebrew Bible by corre- 
spondence is beyond doabt. It is found that sufficient 
preparation can be made by correspondence, without ex- 
pense to the applicant, in about two months of consecutive 
work to enable them to take up the Hebrew Bible on enter- 
ing the seminary and obtain a working use of it. Profes- 
sor Curtiss has been offering prizes for the best paper, and 
for each of those who pass the written examinations by an- 
swering seventy-five per cent. of the questions. There are 
fourteen men in the advanced division of the junior classin 
the Old Testament department of the seminary. Most of 
them were prepared for this division by correspondence 
with Professor Curtiss. A prize of one hundred dollars 
was given in September to a graduate of Oberlin College, 
who had the best paper, and fifty dollars each was given to 
ten others who passed the examination satisfactorily. These 
students will be in a position to read about four times as 
much of the Old Testament as those who begin Hebrew on 
entering the seminary. 





..--McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, opened 
its doors this fall to 193 students. The opening address 
was delivered by Dr. Willis G. Craig, who is to be the 
chairman of the faculty this year. There are fifty-two men 
inthe entering class. In the middle classis a native Per- 
sian, who is fitting himself to teach in his own country. 
Dr. John S. MacIntosh, of Philadelphia, is to occupy Dr. 
Herrick Johnson’s chair of sacred rhetoric and practical 
theology during the absence of the Professor in search of 
health. The Virginia Library, erected by Mrs. McCormick, 
ata cost of $190,000, is being used for the first time this 
fall. It contains about 20,000 volumes. The building is of 
Bedford sandstone, and is of the pure Greek order of archi- 
tecture. The notable feature of the building is its fine 
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reading room, which is said to be the most elegant in Chi- 
cago. It will accommodate one hundred students at one 
time and has every convenience. The library isin charge 
of Mr. Charles Evans, formerly of the Newberry Library, 
of Chicago. 


....Dr. Wm. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education, has just made a notable address to the students 
of Atlanta University, warmly commending the work of 
higher education for the Negroes as carried on in that in- 
stitution. Without depreciating the importance of ele- 
mentary and industrial training for the masses of the 
Negro race, he held that nothing is more *‘ practical” than 
getting an insight into the civilization with which we are 
in contact and of which we form apart. As our civiliza- 
tion is largely derived from the Greeks and Romans, and 
as the Negroes of America are to share it with the Anglo- 
Saxons, it is very important that the bright minds among 
them should get acquainted with it, as others have done, 
through the study of Latin and Greek. This is the more 
necessary, since, with the advance of civilization and the 
development of machinery, the proportion of manual la- 
borers in every community is steadily diminishing, while 
the proportion of directors of labor and of other brain 
workers is correspondingly increasing. 


»---.- The new year at Howard University opens with full 
numbers, especially in the Preparatory department, where 
there arel101. The Rev. L. B. Moore, assistant in that dc- 
partment, was lately Secretary of Philadelphia Y. M. C.A., 
and enters Howard with great enthusiasm for the work. 
There are thirty in the Theological department, and an 
unusually fine set of men in the Law. The changes in the 
Medical department promise admirable results. The 
course is now four years, and the classes are taught sep- 
arately, instead of en masse. 


...-The American Historical Association, of which Sen- 
ator Hoar, of Massachusetts, is President, and Dr. R.S. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn, Vice President, will hold its eleventh 
annual meeting in Washington, December 26th-28th, 1895. 








Personals, 


EXx-QUEEN LIL, of Hawaii, has apparently given up all 
idea of permanent residence iu the Hawaiian capital. 
There are reports from Vienna that she has purchased a 
site on Lake Garda, Italy, and another in the Italian Prov- 
ince of Udine, the former for a winter and the latter fora 
summer residence. Commenting upon this report the 
Hawaiian Minister at Washington, Mr. Castle, says that 
as she has an annual income of not more than $5,000, it is 
hardly probable that she has secured two different resi- 
dences, tho it is extremely probable that she would prefer 
a Continental residence rather than to remain in Honolulu, 
notwithstanding the fact that she is no longer a State 
prisoner, and is free to go where she pleases. 





....One of the first women employed by the Government 
at Washington as a short-hand writer was Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows, wife of the editor of The Christian Register. 
She was very expert, and considered a valuable member of 
the force. The head of her department, it is reported, ad- 
vised her not to draw her pay in person, but to receive it 
by mail and always sign her receipts ‘I. C. Barrows,” in- 
stead of using her full name, in order to avoid the reduc- 
tion of pay which would probably result on her being 
known as awoman. This ruse succeeded for some time, 
but when, in common with other employés, she was 
called on to take the ‘‘iron-clad oath,’”’ to the effect 
that she never had borne arms against the country, and 


never would, her identity appeared and her salary was im- 
mediately reduced. 


.... Massachusetts papers are making considerable of the 
fact that Charles D. Rose, the would-be challenger for the 
America’s Cup, is by descent a New England boy. His 
father, Sir John Rose, was an eminent Montreal lawyer 
until he went into partnership with Governor Levi P. 
Morton in the banking business in London. His mother 
was Miss Charlotte Temple, of Rutland, Vt., who was 
closely connected with families in Greenfield. Mr. Rose 
himself was born at Montreal in 1847, but has lived the 
greater part of his life in London, where he succeeded his 
father in the banking firm of Morton, Rose & Co. He 
traces his lineage back to Rob Roy McGregor, and has an 
exceptionally fine physique and splendid presence. 


...-As somewhat exaggerated reports were sent abroad 
in reference to Joseph Cook’s sickness at Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, we are glad to be able to say from his physician that 
the attack ‘“‘ was ephemeral vertigo, brought on by an un- 
fit diet and overexertion. It was not apoplexy.” Dr. 
Cook has since addressed an audience, and his doctor ex- 
pected him to be lecturing by the first of October. He was 
then to go to Adelaide and take the long, quiet voyage to 
Japan, where he would meet Mrs. Cook in time for a 
Thanksgiving dinner. 


...-In the present disturbances in Turkey it is natural 
that attention should turn to ex-Sultan Murad, who was 
deposed in order to make way for Abdul Hamid II. Murad 
has always been under confinement, and is held to be, if 
not actually insane, still with very weak intellect. He 
drives out every day to a farm afew miles from the palace, 
where he has his regular quarters, and where he is main- 
tained in something like imperial style. In the talk of a 
change in the dynasty he does not appear as much as an- 
other brother younger than the present Sultan. 


....»Public rumor has for a long time been busy with the 
name of Princess Maud, the youngest daughter of the 
Prince of Wales. She has been reported as betrothed toa 
large number of the royalties of Europe, but at last it is 
officially announced that she is to marry Prince Karl, of 
Denmark, the second son of Prince Frederick, brother of 
the Princess of Wales, and thus her first cousin. She was 
born in 1869, and is twenty-six years of age, while her hus- 
band will be two and a half years younger. 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENZZUS STEVENSON. 








MR. PADEREFSKI’s third American tour began bril- 
liantly with last week’s orchestral concert of Monday 
evening and a recital on Saturday afternoon. It would be 
difficult in a description of the externals of such incidents 
to exaggerate the warmth of this great player’s reception. 
One can scarcely argue too positively that a triumphal 
progress for the third time will fill his weeksin the United 
States between this date and May. Appreciation of Mr. 
Paderefski’s musical stature and a respectful general view 
of him as a musical sensation still are twin factors in his 
behalf. Either one works effectively for him. On each 
occasion there were enormous audiences. In each case was 
obvious that mingling of the musical and the unmusical 
which belongs to the public appearances of a great artist 
of the first celebrity, one yet a curiosity and craze—when 
he is to be heard in any such city as New York. Every 
musician or musical amateur of the town was to be seen. At 
least athousand people must have been mixed with them 
who could be considered much more in the light of spectators 
than auditors, however enthusiastic their applause. But 
who-shall say how swiftly such a pianist may not develop 
taste and a quick rapport with art, in mindsand tempera- 
ments appearing to offer no germ worth such a gracious 
influence? How many men (and men are again almost 
an even moiety in the audiences)—how many men and 
women who wish to hear Mr. Paderefski for fashion’s sake 
may not quit his concerts abruptly, realizing that there is 
something in music firmer than talk, something ultimately 
to be enjoyed and even comprehended? Mr. Paderefski’s 
appearance is somewhat more robust than when he was 
here last year. His playing is as individualized as ever. 
It stamps him again as an interpreter and a virtu>so 
among the supreme ones of his day. He could not well be 
now more of an artist than when he first made exposition 
upon exposition of his quality during the tours of 1892 and 
1893. More he need never to be seen, even with the coming of 
future years and more general honors. He was heard on 
this occasion in Chopin’s F minor Concerto (as additionally 
and judiciously orchestrated by Richard Burmeister), 
Liszt’s E Flat Concerto, his own Polish Fantasia, 
Opus 19, and three pianoforte pieces that his 
good nature added to a program of heroic arduousness, His 
interpretation of the Liszt concerto, in particular, was an 
amazing one. It stirred the house to a tempesi of enthusi- 
asm by its brilliancy aud dignity. More impressive, how- 
ever, than even the most thoroughly Paderefskian mo- 
ments of Liszt’s glowing work is the pianist’s exposition 
of such @ passage in the Chopin concerto as the qw1si-reci- 
tative, to which Mr, Paderefski gives a significance of in- 
tense dramatic vividness. The conclusion of Mr. Pader- 
efski’s ‘‘ Polish Fantasia ’’ aroused equal enthusiasm for it 
and its performance. The Fantasia was written a couple of 
years ago, its first public heariag being in London duriag 
the 1893 season. It is an ingenious contrasting of national 
rhythms and of themes of a national type; cheerful in 
tenor; exceedingly difficult as to both the piano and the 
orchestra, and full of effects. The impression that, as a 
whole, it leaves is, nevertheless, too much that of a frag- 
mentary score, lacking in form, and diffuse. It serves its 
best purpose as the vehicle for Mr. Paderefski’s virtuosity. 
On Saturday afternoon, as already said, came Mr. Pader- 
efski’s first recital, duplicating the ardent welcome of 
Monday. He playsin Brooklyn on Monday of the present 
week. Next Saturday afternoon’s pianoforte concert will 
end, for the present, his local appearances, owing to the 
arrangement of his long tour. 

Tae final information of the Metropolitan’s managers is 
at hand, as to the season that will enter upon its long 
course within ten days. Everything indicates that Mr. 
Grau will achieve a succass not less brilliant and standard 
than any which have preceded it. We say Mr. Grau; for 
in the operatic enterprise of Messrs. Abbey and Grau the 
Grau horse is the better, in that he does most of the pulling. 
The special and additional announcement is made that ten 
representations of opera in German (two of them afternoon 
ones) have been arranged. These begin on December 5th. 
This is at once campaigning boldly in unfriendly territory ; 
and it will certainly atford a special test of the abilities of 
those singers who have a more or less perfect intelligence 
for German art and for the Germaa laaguage. It is like- 
wise a particular and discreet method of feeling again the 
public pulse, and nosing its queer and not always intelli- 
gible fluctuations. It is interesting to observe that the 
Seasdn’s first week will sing two French works in 
French—Gounod's “Roméo et Juliette,” and Bizet’s 
“Carmen.” The first named is the opera for the 
Opening evening on the 18th. ‘‘Carmen” is set for the 
second night and * Lohengrin,” ia Italian, comes on Fri- 
day. In Gounod’s work Miss Frances Saville, a young 
American soprano of an already cordial esteem abroad, 
makes her local début, and Mr. Jean de Reszké assumes his 
well-known réle as Romeo. The return of Mme. Calvé 
takes place in Carmen. Mr. Lubert, the Don Jose, appears 
for the first time in America, and Mr. Maurel will be the 
Escamillo—it is said for the first time in his long career. 
Mr. Seidl will conduct the “ Lohengrin,” which will have 
its accustomed notable cast—Messrs. Nordica and Mantelli 
and the Messrs. de Reszké. ‘To the personnel of the com- 
pany, as mentioned here a fortnight ago, are to be added 
the names of Miss Clara Hunt, also an American lady of 
whom good things are said in Europe; the Mmes. Kitzu, 
Olitzka, van Cauteren and Sophie Traubmann, and Messrs. 
Mirsales, Vanni, Rinaldini, d’Aubigné, de Vries, Vaschetti, 
Carbone, Cernousco, Arimondi and Viviani. The vocal ag- 
Sregate includes thirty-eight, according to the prospectus. 
Taere are ten sopranos, six contraltos, nine tenors, seven 
baritones and six basses, and four conductors, with all of 
that element of artistic distinction in the selection that 
any one enterprise could ever control. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 
THE ELECTIONS. 

THE elections held on November 5th resulted in wide- 
spread Republican victories, except in this city, where the 
Tammany ticket won. 

New York:—The regular Republican State ticket was 
elected bya plurality of about 97,000, The Legislature 
stands: Senate, 35 Republicans to 14 Democrats and 1 In- 
dependent, and Assembly, 103 Republicans to 47 Demo- 
crats. This gives a two-thirds majority for the Republic- 
ans. The Independent in the Senateis Henry J. Cogges- 
hall, who had received the indorsement of the Democratic 
Party. .In this city the Tammany ticket won by about 
18,000 plurality. The Republicans elected three State Sen- 
ators, Frank D. Pavey, Charles B. Page and John Ford, 
and Tammany elected 9. The question of canal improve- 
ment was carried by a large majority. In Brooklyn the 
Republican candidate, Mr. Wurster, has been elected by a 
fair majority. 

New Jersey:—The Republican candidate, Mr. Griggs, 
and the entire Republican State ticket were elected by 
large pluralities, Mr. Griggs receiving about 26,000 over 
Mr. McGill. The next Senate will be composed of 18 Re- 
publicans and 3 Democrats, and the Assembly of 45 Repub- 
licans and 15 Democrats, Mr. Griggs will be the first 
Republican Governor in thirty years. 

Pennsylvania :—The Republican ticket was elected by a 
very large plurality, amounting to over 175,000. 

Ohio:—The Republican ticket, headed by General Bush- 
nell for Governor, carried the State by a plurality of over 
100,000. 

Massachusetts :—Governor Greenhalge and the entire 
Republican ticket was elected by a plurality of 64,000. The 
woman suffrage amendment was defeated. 

Maryland :—For the first time the Republical ticket was 
elected by a plurality of 16,000, including Governor Lowndes 
and Mayor Hooper, of Baltimore. The Senate stands 14 
Democrats to 12 Republicans, and the House 68 Republic- 
ans to 24 Democrats. This insures the defeat of Senator 
Gorman’s a-sociate in the United States Senate. . 

Kentucky:—Colonel Bradley, Republican candidate for 
Governor, defeated General Hardin, the anti-Administra- 
tion and free coinage Democratic nominee, by a plurality 
of about 16,000. The returns as to the Legislature indicate 
that the Republicans will control it, and that the return 
of Senator Blackburn is impossible. 

Utah:—The vote for Statehood was affirmative, and for 
a Republican Governor, Legislature and Congressman. 
The Legislature being Republican will insure Republican 
members of the United States Senate. 

In other places, also, as in Nebraska, the Republicans 
carried the day. In explanation of Tammany’s victory in 
this city, it is said that the vote was much smaller than 
the registration, indicating that several thousand declined 
to vote on account of dissatisfaction in one way or another 
with the Fusion ticket. Dr. Parkhurst has stated that in 
his opinion it is due to the failure of the reform element 
to keep up the high standard of last year in favor of strict- 
ly non-partisan rule, and for this also he claims that ina 
degree Mayor Strong is responsible because of his course in 
recognizing partisan claims made upon him. 


....Miners arriving from Alaska, state that the Canadian 
Government is building and equipping strong breastworks 
and barracksin a territory where the boundary line is not 
clearly defined. The Government in reply, announces that 
all its action has been taken on application from United 
States traders and missionaries; that if they have gone 
beyond their jurisdiction the matter can easily be settled 
on the definite decision as to the line ; but until that time 
they will continue to control all the district up to the 
boundary line. 


....Mayor Strong has appointed as Park Commissioners 
Col. S. V. R. Cruger, ex-Commissioner Smith Ely, Samuel 
McMillan, and William A. Stiles. He announces that he 
shall support the Police Board entirely in their conduct of 
the department, notwithstanding the result of the election. 
The Police Commissioners recognize that their work in the 
reform of the force is going to be very much more difficult, 
and say that one of the first things that must be done in 
the Legislature is the passing of a reorganization bill. 


....Lord Dunraven has published a long statement in 
an English paper, giving bis reasons for withdrawing from 
the yachting contest. He also states it as his belief that 
** Defender”? was fraudulently weighted, so that her 
measurement when sailing did not correspond to the meas- 
urement taken beforehand. There is very bitter feeling 
over many of his charges by yachtsmen in this country. 
They say that they are utterly false and that he must have 
known them to be false. 


..-- There was a disaster in Detroit on November 6th, the 
boilers of the Journal Building exploding anda large 
pumber of lives were lost. There was a serious conflagra- 
tion also in this city in which two banks were destroyed 
and several adjoining buildings badly damaged. 


....Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, the daughter of William 
K. Vanderbilt, was married in this city to the Duke of 
Marlborough, November 6th. 


FOREIGN. 


....Kiamil Pasha has been dismissed and in his place was 
appointed a new ministry with Halil Rifat Pasha as Grand 
Vizier, Tewfik Pasha, Ottoman Ambassador at Berlin, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Said Pasha, the late Grand 
Vizier, as President of theCouncil. The general feelingin 
Constantinople with regard to it is that its composition 
indicates a decision on the part of the Sultan to resist the 
acceptance of the plan of reforms. There are increasing 
reports of conspiracies among the Turks for the removal of 
Abdul Hamidand the proclamation of his brother, Moham- 
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med Reshad, asSultan. The Armenians of Zeitun are in 
open revolt. A massacre in Erzrfiim was participated in 
by the troops, who also shared in plundering the sheps and 
houses. There are reports of great disturbance in the 
region of Damascus on the part of the Druzes, and from 
every portion of the Empire come stories of suffering 
because of the failure to gather the crops, and as @ 
result of the pillaging by Kurds, Turks and others. 
It is reported that the second chief of staff of the Turk- 
ish Army, a member of the Turkish Ministry of War, a 
German, Baron von Goltz Pasha, has resigned his commis- 
sionin the Turkish Army. Kiamil Pasha was ordered to 
Aleppo, but declined to go and appealed for protection to 
the Powers. He has since been appointed Governor of 
Aidin near Smyrna. Theforeign ambassadors have indi- 
vidually called at the Porte, and stated that the situation 
was unbearable. The most significant item of all, however, 
isthe speech by Lord Salisbary at the Lord Mayor’s ban- 
quet in Guildhall,on November 9th. Alluding to matters in 
China and Japan, he said there was no reason for disturb- 
ance and alarm, characterized the reports or a few weeks 
ago as utterly false,and claimed that there is no reason 
for undue sensitiveness on the part of England in regard 
to matters in China. Turning then to the question of 
Turkey, he expressed the hope that the Suitan would 
grant justice tothe Armenians and secure their prospetity, 
peace and safety, and then said: 

“If the Sultan can be persuaded to give justice to the Arme- 
nians it will not signify what the exact nature of the undertak- 
ing may be. If he will not heartily resolve to do justice to them 
the most ingenious constitution that can be framed will not 
avail to protect or assist the Armenians. Only through the Sal - 
tan can any real, permanent blessings be conferred on his sub- 
jects. 

** What if the Sultan is not persuaded? Iam bound to say that 
the news reaching us from Constantinople does not give much 
cheerfulnessin that respect. You will readily understand that I 
can only speak briefly on such a matter. It would be dangerous 
to express the opinions that are on my lips, lest they injure the 
cause of peace and good order, which, above all things, I flave at 


heart. But supposing the Sultan will not give those reforms, 


what is to follow? 

* The first answer I should give is that above all treaties, all 
combinations of the Powers, in the nature of things, is Provi- 
dence. God, if you please to put it so, has determined that per- 
sistent and constant misgoverament must lead the Government 
which follows itto its doum; aud while [ readily admit that it 
is quite possible that the Sultan, if he likes, can govern with jus- 
tice and can be persuaded, he is not exempt any more than any 
other potentate from the law that injustice will bring the highest 
one on earth to ruin. It is not only the necessary action of the 


” law of which I speak on which we may rely. There is the au- 


thority of the great Powers.” 

The French Government has ordered its Mediterranean 
squadron to approach the Levant, and Russian troops are 
massing in the Caucasus. Austria has also come forward 
with her claims in Macedonia, apparently with the indorse- 
ment of Germany, and there is a general impression that 
positive interventionis nearer than at any time before. 


...-The French Premier has announced the policy of the 
new Ministry to be the opening of asupplementary inquiry 
into the Southern Railway scandal, also the presentation 
ofa bill prohibiting the Senators and Members of the 
Chamber of Deputies from serving as directors in any com- 
panies having contracts withthe State under the penalty 
of losing their seats. He congratulated France on acquiring 
an alliance whica re-established the universal equilibrium, 
and proposed measures for retorms in the laws regulatiug 
the sale and use of intoxicating drinks, for co-operative in - 
surance. for organizing a system of workingmen’s pen- 
sions, and for a definite settlement of the relations be- 
tween Church and State. 








A POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE returns from the State [New York] indicate that War- 
ner Miller’s political instinct was sound.—New York Sun, 





_...In the Electoral College there will be, next year, 447 votes, 
and 224 will therefore be necessary toa choice. The nine safely 
Democratic States which we have named [in the South] will have 
89 of those votes, and the six border States 64 more. Should they 
carry all the latter, therefore, the Democrats would have only 
153 votes, or 71 less than a fnajority. The thirty Republican 
States, on the other hand, will have 294 votes, or 70 more than 
are necessary for a clear majority. lt may also be of interest to 
observe that inthe Senate of 1897 there will be 90 members, of 
whom the Republicans now seem certain of 48,aclear majority 
of 6 over Democrats and Populists combined.—New York Trib- 
une. 


....A great manufacturing company in Massachusetts recently 
paid their workmen on Saturday evening seven hundred ten- 
dollar bills, each bill being marked. By the following Tuesday 
four hundred and ten of these marked bills were deposited in 
the bank by the saloon keepers of the town. Four thousand and 
one hundred dollars had passed from the bands of workmen on 
Saturday night and Sunday, and left them nothing to show for 
this great sum of money but headaches and poverty in their 
homes. Well might these men cry out to the State: Save us 
from ourselves! and their hapless wives and children: Save us 
from our husbands and fathers on the Lord’s Day at least.— 
Father MCSWEENEY, in Catholic World. 


....Dr. A. B. Simpson fof the Christian Alliance] displays a 
touchiness, a readiness to take offense, and a willingness to re- 
sort to strong language when any of his methods are called in 
question, which a public man should avoid. Heis appealing to 
the Christian public for the support of his missionary work. The 
methods he adopts, the motives to which he appeals, his state- 
ments of alleged facts, and the use he makes of the contributions 
he receives,are fair topics of criticism. His rejoinder to the 
criticism upon making a subscription upon faith is based upon a 
distinction between his personal and his official subscription that 
is so nebulous that the ordinary mind fails to grasp it. Without 
in the least impugning the honesty of Dr. Simpson, his support- 
ers, and the public at large, should demand that he publish his 
accounts. No man canafford to collect many thousands of dol- 
lars for benevolent work without giving a scrupulously exact 
statement of what he receives and what he doss with it.—The 
Watchman. 
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HOW TO BE STRONG. 


THE double-minded man makes a poor friend as well 
as a poor Christian, You cannotcounton his friendship. 
If it is warm to-day while the sun shines, it may be cool 
to-morrow when the clouds come. He is a waverer and 
wavers in his attachment. However sincere his protesta- 
tions may be, the moment adversity comes to you, trou- 
bles thicken about you and evil reports hem you in, he is 
likely to turn and rail at you. He is veered about by 
every wind of fortune or misfortune. The reason he is 
so unstable is because he has no decision of character, no 
sufficient force of will, no deep and abiding convictions. 
It takes a man of resolute will to make a good friend, 
or to excel in anything. 

What, then, is to become of the weak ones? If they 
are born so, and have a natural lack of the element of 
decision, are they to yield to evil inclinations and evil 
influences and make shipwreck of themselves? Are they 
justified in living lives half right and half wrong, accord- 
ing as the circumstances of the hour may influence them ? 
By no means. God has no patience with Laodiceans. 
He would that they were cold, if they cannot be hot. 
Because they are neither hot nor cold he expresses his 
disgust with them, and disowns them. He does not re- 
quire impossibilities of us. When we are exhorted, Quit 
you like men, it is because it is possible for us to be men 
of might and endurance, 

The way is a plain one to those who seek it. When 
you become a follower of Christ, leave all else to follow 
him. Do not try to follow Him and Satan at the same 
time. The two paths are not the same; they do not 
point in the same direction. When you take hold on 
the promises of God, let go the allurements of sin. There 
is no one who cannot exercise this much decision, with 
the help of the Holy Spirit. Itis divided allegiance that 
makes weak and indecisive lives. Let there be one pur- 
pose—to serve Christ, one desire—to be his follower, one 
aim—to become like Him, one hope—to see Him as he is. 
There is no one so weak as not to be able to do this 
much by simple concentration of the power of the will. 
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It is attempts to do two opposite and irreconcilable 
things at the same time that cause indecision. No will 
is strong enough to succeed in such an effort. Conver- 
sion means aturning. Turn your back on sin and all 
selfish desires, and your face will be toward God and 
righteousness. Keep it in that direction. Never enter- 
tain the thought of turning back. You cannot go on 
and go back at the same time. If you try to do so, you 
will be a weak and wavering Christian, a hindrance, a 
stumbling: block, with nobody's respect. 

Concentration of the powers of your being, however 
weak, will easily bring you to the point of deciding to be 
a Christian now and henceforth. Here the work of 
strengthening your resolution and forming a positive 
Christian character will begin. Cultivation must follow 
concentration. Form at once habits of worship and at- 
tention to religious duty. Every prayer offered, every 
portion of Scripture learned, every hymn sung devoutly, 
every act of a religious nature, every good deed tends to 
your confirmation as a Christian. Character is built by 
a multitude of little acts, little thoughts, little decisions. 
By resisting little temptations strength is gained to 
overcome the greatest. It is according to God’s purpose 
that we should increase in faith, in knowledge and in 
grace. Thisis the method by which the spiritual life is 
made dominant; it is the way by which we become 
strong in the Lord. To those who are committed to this 
process of soul-culture the words of the Apostle to the 
Corinthians are not a mockery : 

“Be ye stedfast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor is 
not in vain in the Lord.” 

Houses are not built without hands, wheat is not 
raised without work, Christian character is not created 
without constant and prayerful endeavor. 
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NO SURRENDER OF SUNDAY. 


THE results of Sunday closing in New York City clearly 
show : (1) That the police can enforce the law—Mayor 
Strong himself did not believe they could before they 
undertook the task ; (2) that there is far less disorder on 
Sunday, because there is lees dissipation and drinking, 
and the arrests are fewer; (3) that fewer cases of alco- 
holism come up in the police courts and are sent to the 
hospital ; (4) that contractors find that laboring men 
lose less time on Monday, being in a fit condition to 
labor ; (5) that real-estate men say rents are paid more 
promptly in the tenement-house district and fewer dis- 
possess proceedings are necessary ; (6) that wives and 
mothers of laborers get more money for their household 
necessities ; (7) that deposits in savings banks have been 
greatly increased ; (8) that many thousand dollars for- 
merly spent in drink on Sunday is now saved, 

Why should these gains for humanity be lost by a re- 
turn to the old regime? Brewers and distillers, saloon 
keepers and barkeepers, pothouse politicians and every- 
day sots want, of course, to make Sunday a day of dissi- 
pation ; but how can good citizens, who have no pecun- 
iary interest in Sunday selling, give their voice to have 
the Sunday law broken down? 

Whatever may be the interpretation of last Tuesday’s 
vote in this city, nobody denies that the immense Repub- 
lican plurality in the State was largely due to disgust 
with the Democratic platform and approval of Warner 
Miller’s plank in the Republican platform. Warner Mil- 
ler knew that the people would be with him. They will 
not vote to surrender our American Sunday. We want 
no legislation this winter which will open a single 
saloon for a single hour on Sunday. Mr. Miller says if 
any revision is made it should not be in the direction of 
laxncss. He is the true leader of the people on this 
question, and the Republicans of the Legislature must 
pay heed to him. 
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THE ELECTIONS. 


A GREAT and notable day was Tuesday, the fifth of 
November, 1895. It was cataclysmal, like the wonderful 
event of November, 1894. Such an uprising of the people 
against corrupt and incompetent government had never 
been seen,such a change in political sentiment had perhaps 
never occurred before. Reform in local government and 
legislation, and indignation at the unsound and un-Ameri- 
can policy in Washington formed the campaign cry of 
1894, and the fruits of that victory are a Congress two- 
thirds Republican instead of two-thirds Democratic, a re- 
form administration in the city so long controlled by Tam- 
many Hall and much salutary legislation in New York 
and elsewhere. Senator Hill and his cohorts were buried 
deep ; and it was a bad day for the race-track gamblers, 
the Tammany heelers, corrupt Political rings and incom- 
petent Populistic and Democratic officials. 

The result of last week was a continuation of the vic- 
tory over scandalous rule and unsound policy. There is 
only one exception to be named, and that is the triumph 
of Tammany in the elections in this city, a triumph very 
much to be regretted, but one which is not, after all, of 
very great significance. We speak of it more fully else- 
where. 

The most striking features of the election returns of 
last week are undoubtedly the capture of New Jersey, 
Maryland and Kentucky by the Republicans. Not only 
have the Republicans carried the gubernatorial ticket in 
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each of these States, which bave been among the most 
persistently Democratic in the Union, but they have even 
obtained control of their Legislatures, so that Republican 
United States Senators will shortly be sent to represent 
these States at Washington. 

The rising in New Jersey was a very remarkable one ; 
it is the climax of the popular movement of last year, 
when the Legislature was made heavily Republican, with 
nearly the entire Congressional delegation. The majori- 
ties were considered phenomenal. A Legislative investi- 
gation having shown that Democratic officials have been 
guilty of scandalous conduct at Trenton, the people de- 
cided on Tuesday of last week to complete the revolution 
of 1894; and so John W. Griggs, the Republican candi- 
date, was elected Governor over Chancellor McGill, an 
irreproachable candidate, by a plurality of more than 
25,000. The Legislature is more Republican than ever ; 
and, beginning in January next, there will be a Repub- 
lican Governor as well as a Republican Legislature in 
Trenton. Respectable Democrats have broken away from 
their party; and if the Republicans administer their 
trust wisely and faithfully, there is no reason why New 
Jersey should not henceforth be a Republican State. 

It is thirty-two years since New Jersey had a Repub- 

lican Governor, and it is thirty years since Maryland 
has been anything but Democratic. It was a reform 
movement in that border State which gave the impulse 
of victory to the Republican Party. Dissatisfaction 
among respectable Democrats with the course of Senator 
Gorman in Washington, and particularly with his boss- 
ism and questionable methods in the State, and indigna- 
tion atthe rascalities of the Democratic ring in Balti- 
more, helped to secure a complete overturn both in that 
city and in the State ; and a Republican Governor elected 
by a plurality of 19,000 or 20,000, and a Republican Leg- 
islature will come into power on the first of January, 
while Baltimore will pass under the control of a Repub- 
lican Mayor and councils during the present month. 
Legislative investigations are promised, and it is not 
doubted that the revelations will be similar to those of 
the Lexow Committee last year in New York. The de- 
feat is a terrible one for Senator Gorman, who has im- 
agined himself well-nigh invincible. 
- The result in Kentucky was the most surprising of 
all. Who could have suspected that this stanch old 
Democratic State would be the scene of such a revolu- 
tion? Not only has the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Bradley, been elected by a plurality of from 
15,000 to 18,000, but, strangest of all, the Legislature 
will probably be Republican on joint ballot, so that Sen- 
ator Blackburn will be succeeded in the United States 
Senate by a Republican. The hand of the Administration 
is clearly seen in this Kentucky defeat. The silver 
Democrats forced the nomination of General Hardin 
against the judgment of the sound-money Democrats, 
who are evideatly in the majority in that State, and he 
made his canvass on an anti-silver platform. Secretary 
Carlisle’s protest was contemptuously disregarded. The 
spectacle of a silver demagog appealing for votes on a 
sound-money platform which he himself repudiated, was 
too much for the people of Kentucky, and thousands of 
Democrats refused to support him, either voting for his 
opponent or staying at home. The result is a victory 
which not only puts Kentucky in the Republican column, 
but makes her place in the list of silver States conspicu- 
ously vacant. 

Next to these most remarkable revolutions is the won- 
derful success of the Republican State ticket in New 
York. Governor Morton was elected over Senator Hill 
last year by a plurality of 156,000. This was phenomenal, 
and nobody supposed that the plurality for subordinate 
State officers this year would rise higher than 50,000 or 
60,000 ; but the Sunday issue was raised in an appeal 
to the people for open saloons on our rest-day, and War- 
ner Miller, by an act of courage and wisdom rarely 
equaled, succeeded in committing the Republican Party 
to the maintenance of the American Sunday, and the 
people of the State have ratified that position by a plu- 
rality which approches very closely 100,000. 

Last year was said to be a Republican year. It must 
be acknowledged that this is also a Republican year, and 
the dissatisfaction of the people with the Administration 
at Washington, with the unwise and inefficient Tariff act 
that has added an average of five million dollars a month 
to our national debt, with the odious income tax that 
was utterly overthrown, and with the policy of the Ad- 
ministration respecting Hawaii, swelled enormously the 
Republican vote not only in the State of New York, but 
in other States. Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Iowa, 
Ohio and Nebraska all gave heavy pluralities for the Re- 
publican ticket. Bushnell is elected in Ohio by 112,000; 
State officers in Pennsylvania by 175,000; the Governor 
in Massachusetts by 65,000.; the Governor in Iowa by 
70,000 ; Nebraska increases her majority for the Repub- 
lican ticket from a little over 3,000 last year to 25,000, 
and Utah qualified herself for Statehood and put herself 
in position to. send two Republican Senators to Wash- 
ington. 

The victory is widespread and complete. It shows 
that the rising of last November was no momentary im- 
pulse, but the result of deep seated dissatisfaction, 
which will continue until the revolution in the National 
Government is completed by the election of a Republican 
President and Vice President in November, 1896, 
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THE RESULT IN NEW YORK CITY. 


TAMMANY was successful in this city last week, and 
the Fusion ticket was defeated. Nobody is greatly sur- 
prised. The result was not due so much to the increased 
strength of Tammany as to the weakness of the opposi- 
tion. There was an entire absence of the enthusiasm 
which made the campaign of 1894 memorable and suc- 
cessful, Then all the elements which were in favor of 
good government were firmly united in a determined ef- 
fort for the overthrow of the corrupt organization which 
had so long held the metropolis in its grasp. This year 
it was far different. Anelementof the Good Government 
clubs hastened, without consulting anybody, to put a 
ticket of its own in the field. Later on a Committee of 
Fifty was appointed, at the instance of the Chambrr of 
Commerce, to bring about harmony. Finding this im- 
possible, the Committee nominated a ticket which was 
accepted by the Republicans and the State Democracy, 
bat with no great feeling of satisfaction. The Germans, 
indignant at the enforcement of the Sunday law, and 
recognizing no issue but that of Sunday beer, allied 
themselves with Tammany in large numbers, and so did 
at least one of the independent Democratic organiz uions 
for ‘‘ just this once.” 

The result was a campaign whclly without spirit, 
Good Government advocat s attacked the Fusion ticket, 
and the Fusionists attacked the Good Government ticket. 
The outcome appears plainly in the returns of election. 
Tammany only increased its vote from 109.000, which it 
gave to Grant for Mayor last year, to 110,243 for Purroy 
for County Clerk this year, the Fusion vote falling off 
sufficiently to allow a Tammany majority of upward of 
17,000. It was not that ‘Tammany increased its vote s) 
much as that the anti-Tammany combination fell off ; 
and the fact that nearly forty thousand of those who 
registered failed to vote tells the rest of thestory. There 
was blundering among the opponents of Tammany ; petty 
jealcusies divided and weakened them, and false issues 
were raised which confused the result, 

But the Tammany victory is after all a barren viciory. 
Mayor Strong has yet two years to serve; the Board cf 
Aldermen will continue to be Republican and the de- 
partments, including particularly the Police Board, will 
continue to be under the control of the reform adminis- 
tration. The city has not passed into the hands of Tam- 
many, which has only elected a number of judges and 
county clerk and register. So long as Mayor Strong bas 
the reins Mr. Roosevelt will be at the head of the Police 
Commission, and so long as he is at the bead of the Police 
Commission we shall have a continuation of the salutary 
example of strict enforcement of law. Tammany will 
have no chance to work its schemes of corrupiiop. In 
order to do this it needs the police, and the police are 
beyond its reach, and will be for a year or two to come. 
In the meantime, it is to be hoped that the friends of 
good government will learn the lesson of the recent elec- 
tion and will be prepared, under the indomitable lead of 
Dr. Parkhurst, who is not a bit discouraged, to go on to 
a victory more complete than that of November, 1894. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CONNECTION AND THE CON- 
GREGATIONALISTS. 


THE official organ of the Christian Connection is the 
most venerable of our religious newspapers, The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty, of which Dr. J.J. Sammerbell was elected 
editor at their Quadrennial Convention in October, 1894, 
What it says-of the action of the Congregational Trien- 
nial Council on Union, last month at Syracuse, may be 
taken to represent the predominant sentiment of the 
denomination, supported as it is by a letter from Pres. 
J. B. Weston, D.D., Chairman of the Commission of 
Twelve, appointed to treat of the subject of union with 
Congregationalists and other Christians. The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty says : 


“The late beautiful action of the Congregational Coun- 
cilon union and co-operation imposes on the Christians 
the duty of proceeding with promptness and heartiness in 
the effort to bring about a greater nearness between the 
two bodies.”’ 

It proceeds to say that ‘‘ the two should ‘ be one,’” and 
that the only thing to be feared is that the two bodies 
may not move all together. It adds: 


“If the Christians and Congregationalists can unite in 
such 4 manner that there is a true Christian union, and so 
that the two bodies are fully satisfied, the real spirit and 
Senius of neither being set at naught, there will be more 
good done for humanity in that one success than has been 
done by both denominations in their whole history up to 
this time. Our duty is plaia, to labor for this great vic- 
tory of the forces of Christianity.” 


The service of bringing these two bodies of believers 
together must be, says our contemporary, in the hands 
of those who are thoroughly loyal to their denomina- 


tions ; for solong as there must be denominations loyalty 
to them is a virtue. 


“We must not be impatient if the Congregationalists 
manifest Congregationalism. There is no harm in that ; 
that is what they believe in. If we must meet them fairly 
we will find there is much in Congregationalism that is 
Scriptural. And, brethren, that fact will bind us with 
golden handcuffs, We cannot get away from the Bible. 
We have no other creed. And the ecao of that very doc- 
Wine is coming from Syracuse. We seem to be shouting 
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the same warcry. Our trusted Dr. Weston writes us that 
he would not dare to tell of the approval his words received 
at Syracuse ; his reception was so enthusiastic. What if 
we do use the war cry with brogue and patois and dialect 
mutually differing ? We must remember that Heaven is 
not America, and the Lord is not an Englishman. The 
language of Canaan, even when we get there, may surprise 
us by itsmusic. But—but—but— 

‘* We take only the name Christian. 

‘* That is trae; we can do no otherw‘se. ‘The disciples 
were called of God Christians at Antioro ‘irst’; and maybe 
they will be so called first in Heaven. We will not be 
ashamed of it there, anyhow. The name suggests our 
Master, our only Leader, and the anointing of the Holy 
Spirit. But—but—but— 

“The Congregationalists read the Bible, too. And in 
their name they have what is more than the jingle ofa 
Bible name. For the word ekklesia in the Bible should 
never have been translated church, but congregation. The 
word church suggests to us, in our time, what the Savior 
never meant by his word ekklesia, when he said, ‘I will 
build my ekklesia.’ The word church suggests close or- 
ganization, hierarchy, etc. Jesus never meant them. He 
did not wish masters for men among his people, but a 
brotherhood. His followers are a family, a congregation, 
The leader is Jesus Christ. The Father isGod. One of the 
faults so often lamented about the Christians is that we 
are so ungoverned ; that we are ‘nebulous’; that we are 
only a congregation. Well, that is what the Lord wanted, 
exactly. Now the Congregationalists suggest that by their 
name. And, as surely as there is a meaning in words, we 
ourselves are a congregation of Christians ; we are a Chris- 
tian congregation. 

“ But, you say, I don’t like that termination—alist; it 
turns the mind to one feature of the Christian. Well, 
maybe the Congregationalists do not like it, either. Who 
knows? But we are sure that will not keep us from co- 
operating and practicing the essence of Christian union.” 

This is a long passage to quote, but it is worth it; it 
shows a true Christian spirit. And it opens clearly what 
we suspect is the really chief difficulty which would 
have to be met in any corporate union of the two bodies. 
It is true that a less union is possible, but it is the closest 
uvion that is best. We wonder if it would b2 possibile 
for these two bodies to agree upon either name or upon 
a new one; we wonder if a name could keep them apart. 
If they both believe enough in the principles they both 
profess they will find some way to come together. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN MISSIONS. 


It has long been the feeling of those most intimately 
acquainted with the political and social as well as re- 
ligious conditions in South America that that continent 
does not receive in any degree proportionate attention at 
the hands of the evangelical Churches of this country. 
Undoubtedly one great reason has been the exireme diffi- 
culty of accomplishing anything in the face of the deter- 
mined opposition of both Governments and clergy. To 
those acquainted with the sincerely evangelical character 
of many of the priests of the Roman Catholic Church in 
this country, there is something almost incredible in the 








reports that come from such countries as Mexico, Braz.1, | 


Chile, Colombia, on this side of the Atlantic, and from 
Spain, Portugal, Italy and some parts of Austria, across 
the ocean. Yet they are strictly true, and should be 
widely known and earnestly considered. It seems in- 
credible that, at this age, a high ecclesiastic in the Roman 
Catholic Church should seck to prevent Protestant Bibles 
from entering Colombia, even through the mails; yet 
such is the fact. Even more ridiculous, if not wicked, is 
the ¢ffort, which has only recently failed in another 
South American country, to prevent any marriages but 
those solemnized by Roman Catholic priests from being 
recognized as valid. e 

We commend to the most careful attention of our 
readers one of our missionary letters this week from 
Bogota. Its statements are well within bounds, and we 
have similar letters in regard to Mexicoand Brazil, 
which lack of space alone prevents us from printing. 
We would not detract in the slightest from the greatness 
of the needs in China, Japan, Africa, or in our own 
land. But surely here at our very doors is a need not 
less imperative than any of the rest. It is not to the 
credit of our American Churches that so little has been 
done in the past. It is greatly to the credit of the laborers 
that so much has been already accomplished in the face 
of such difficulties. If any feelthat because their own 
Boards are not represented there they need not feel in- 
terested, they should realize that among the most efficient 
agencies is the American Bible Society, whose colporters 
have done and are doing a noble work in every portion 
of the Continent, and which calls for support from all 
denominations. 

We have also a special word for our Roman Catholic 


readers, There are not a few among those prominent in - 


, that Church who lament as earnestly as any Protestant 
can the prevalence of ignorance and vice among the 
peoples of South America, and who are among the first 
tocondemnin no slight terms the misconduct of the clergy 
which is so notorious. They, perhaps more than any 
others, can do much toward lifting the yoke from the 
peoples’ necks. Let the ecclesiastics of Colombia, Peru, 
Brazil and Argentina, understand that their brethren in 
the United States realize more keenly than they the 
wistake that they are making in shutting the doors of 
schools, in refusing the use of the Bible, in forbidding 
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any form of personal liberty of conviction or worship, 
and we believe a great step forward would be taken. 


Editorial Uotes. 


MAURICE THOMPSON treats our readers this week to a 
charming October woodland sketch; Dr. Parkhurst cour- 
ageously gathers up the uses of defeat in municipal re- 
form; Joseph Cook explains the circumstances of his 
famous Independence Day speech at Honolulu; F. Her- 
bert Stead expounds the religious side of Socialism in Eng- 
land ; the Rev. C. W. Stephenson describes the way in 
which the lynchers were defeated at Tiffin, O.; James Payn 
provides English notes; Charles M. Harger reports the 
condition of the Prohibition movement in Kansas; the 
Rev. Sereno E. Bishop tells how the cholera was suppressed 
in Honolulu; the Countess von Krockow gives an account 
of the International Literary Congress in Dresden; Miss 
Walker describes Mr. Carnegie’s great gift to Pittsburg, 
and the exhibition of paintings opened in connection with it; 
Olive May Eager writes about the Roman Catholic clergy 
and the celebration of [talian unity; J. B. Remensnyder, 
D.D., reports the Luther League Convention ; there is an 
interes'ing and valuable collection of missionary letters; 
and E. P. Powell, Charles M. Harger and Prof. E. H. John- 
son speak of agricultural topics. Bliss Carman has a long 
Michaelmas poem, and there are other poems by Amos R. 
Wells and Louise Edgar ; and stories by Alice W. Rollins, 
Juliana Conover and Ella F. Mosby. 








IN our issue of next week we shall publish a remarkable 
article, which is sure to attract wide attention, by Gail 
Hamilton. While recovering from her recent dangerous 
sickuess she wrote a long letter, addressed to her own be- 
loved church in Hamilton, Mass., which was read by the 
pastor from the pulpit. This letter has, by special request, - 
been read before one or two other churches, and has attract- 
ed wide notice. It gives the story of her own experience 
and feelings as she approached very near the gates of im- 
mortality, uncertain whether she had passed through them 
or not. Gail Hamilton is, as every one knows, not an im- 
aginative woman, but a woman of sharp and clear discrim- 
ination and vigorous intellectual power; and what she 
writes will, for this reason, be all the more valuable. We 
are glad to say that she is approaching recovery, altho she 
still depends upon the help of an amanuensis, 


MAYOR STRONG has come in for a good deal of harsh 
criticism since the elections from among his natural sup- 
porters. He is charged with having utterly failed in re- 
deeming his pledge to give the city a non-partisan admin- 
istration. It seems tous that this is not fair. It is not 
simply saying that his administration is not an ideal one. 
It is a much more sweeping criticism. Itis to be remem- 
bered that the conditions which confronted him when he 
took office were far from ideal conditions. No man ever 
had a harder task than he in the discharge of his functions 
as Mayor. That he has made mistakes he himself would 
admit; but no honest man’s pledge can be stretched to 
cover mistakes. We think he has done some things which 
were reprehensible, and we have said so; but, judging his 
administration fairly, he is certainly entitled to high praise 
for its purity and its efficiency. Nobody but lawbreakers 
has a word to say against the members of the Police Com- 
mission. They are admitted to be excellent men, and their 
administration is commended. The credit for all this is 
surely due to Mr. Strong, who has reformed other depart- 
ments, and who is certainly entitled to the highest praise 
of his fellow-citizens for the good he has done, It wasa 
mean and cowardly thing for the Republicans of this 
city, who ought to be proud of him, to omit any mention 
of him whatever in their platform. One might have sup- 
posed from their silence that they regarded themselves as 
in no way responsible for him, and wished to condemn his 
administration by profound silence. When the history of 
his work in municipal reform comes to be written impar- 
tially the value of his services will be fittingly acknowl- 
edged. The results of the recent campaiga might have 
been different if more had been made of what he accom- 
plished. Since the election he has announced it to be his 
purpose to aid the Excise Commissioners to reduce the 
number of saloons in the city to 4,000, nearlya half. What 
an achievement that would be! 


It was fitting that the National Council of Women of 
the United States should make the eightieth birthday of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, this week, an occasion for 
celebrating the progress of women during the past half- 
century. Mrs. Stanton’s name has been associated with 
efforts for philanthropic, intellectual and political advance 
or reforms during allthis period, and, like Lucy Stone, her 
influeuce has been all the stronger because of her known 
happy wifehood and motherhood. An incident that oc- 
curred in one of her Westerao lecture tours some twenty- 
five years ago illustrates the womanliness that has never 
been sacrificed to her strength. Through a delay of trains 
she was stranded on the railway platform of some insig- 
nificant town at ten o’clock one winter night, and not 
knowing what else to do, womanlike—it is her version of 
the story—she lifted up her voice and screamed. At last 
the baggage master,a young Irishman, with a lantern, 
dawned upon her through the snowstorm, and, not know- 
ing how else to dispose of her, invited her home to his 
little house nea b She plowed through the drifts 
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following in his footsteps, and found on arriv- 
ing the man’s young wife with her first baby, 
the baby crying pitifully. Mrs. Stanton was at once 
at home. She devoted herself to the infant, taught 
the mother what the child’s needs were, gave her all 
sorts of good counsel, herself stopped the baby’s cries 
with a sip of water, and afterward declared that she 
was provideptially prevented from fulfilling her lecture 
engagement that evening that she might teach a young 
mother how to bring up her babies. 





SPEAKING of the general agreement that the long coquet- 
ting of the Episcopal Charch with other denominations in 
the matter of Church unity was “an illusion from the be- 
ginning,” and is now ended, the New York Evening Post 
says: 

* The Rev. Dr. Greer, rector of St. Bartholomew’s, who grew 
jocular over the situation in his remarks before the Baptist 
Social Union last night, observed : ‘ We Episcopalians have had 
a good deal to say lately about Christian unity; but if you look at 
us real hard you will find out that our unity means that we want 
you all to believe as we do.’ So say Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists and the rest, and all the looking ‘real hard’ at each 
other has made it clear that Church unity is, at present, only a 
dream.” 


Will The Evening Post please read once more the platform 
for Church Unity adopted by the Congregationalists at 
Syracuse, and then tell us if it really “‘ means that we want 
you all to believe as wedo”’? This is its fourth section, 
corresponding to the ‘‘ Historic Episcopate ’’ section of the 
Episcopal platform : 

* Liberty of conscience in the interpretation of the Scriptures 
and in the administration of the Church.” 


Does that look like “ wanting you all to believe as we do’’? 
Certainly the attempt was made to express the precisely 
opposite idea. 


WE have received the following from Dr. W. W. Atter- 
bury, of the New York Sabbath Committee: 


To Tse Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In the interesting and instructive symposium on Sunday ob- 
servance in last week’s INDEPENDENT is a paper on the enforce- 
ment of Sunday law in this city with special reference to the 
music halls and dime museums, which seems to call for a word 
of comment. Visits to eight or nine of these places are reported. 
In some of these there was obviously no violation of the law. In 
most of the others the violation was of one’s religious sense of 
what is decent and reverent rather than of the strict letter of 
the statute. It is certainly gratifying that in a great cosmopoli- 
tan city like ours, with vicious influences constantly at work to 
undermine the good order and morals of the community, no 
worse a showing is made. The New York Sabbath Commitiee 
has given this matter constant attention, and has always found 
the police ready to act when violations of the law are reported. 
Some time ago the Committee found it necessary to prosecute 
four of these places for violations of the law, and asa result 
three of them were closed. Had the Committee more adequate 
means it could do more effective work. The paltry sum of four 
or five thousand dollars a year is by no means sufficient to enable 
it to detect all the violations of law, occasionally prosecute of- 
fenders, watch the progress of legislation at Albany, and con- 
tribute its share in the cultivation of a healthful public senti- 
ment. The members of the Committee are eminently capable 
and worthy of the fullest confidence of their fellow-citizens. 
Theirs is not always a grateful task. They give of their own time 
and means to the work, and should receive the generous support 
of their fellow-citizens. Few appreciate the important work for 
the peace and good order of the city which has been done these 
many years past by this Committee. 


In an article in The Sunday-School Times, Professor 
Hommel, of Munich, one of the best and most origi- 
nal scholars of the Babylonian inscriptions, who is 
recognized everywhere as an authority on the earliest his- 
tory of the East, makes a remarkable statement quite in 
the line with what Professor Sayce has been so much criti- 
cized by the critics for saying in his late writings. We 
quote from Dr. Hommel, who has been speaking of the 
very important discovery by Dr. Glaser of ancient in<crip- 
tionsin Arabia, which seem to go back to a period as old 
as Moses: 


“It is my conviction that Arabia itself will furnish us the 
direct proofs that the modern destructive criticism of the Pen- 
tateuch is absolutely erroneous. The age of the Minean inscrip- 
tions runs parallel with that of the so-called code of the priests. 
If the former are as old as Glaser believes them to be, and the 
Arabian civilization, as I have proved in my first article, already 
existed at the time of Abraham, then the laws of the priests of 
Israel are also very ancient. The best proofs of the historical 
accuracy of the Old’ Testament traditions come more and more 
from without, from the inscriptions of the surrounding nations.” 
Dr. Hommel adds that for this reason, that is, for the light 
thrown on biblical matters, all money spent for excavation 
and the purchase of the ancient records of the East, 
whether of Babylonia, Arabia, Egypt or Syria, is well in- 
vested. We wish this fact were better understood, and 
that our men of wealth would turn to this investment, 
which would add to the knowledge of the world. 


A CATHOLIC priest sends us what we may call a sort of 
categoric dicta on a revised edition of the Catholic Bible, 
suggesting that the work of revision be done by the 
scholars of the Catholic University at Washington : 

1. It is announced that the Books and the parts of the Old Tes- 
tament, called by Protestants * Apocrypha ” will soon be added 
to the Revised Edition. : 

2. These Apocrypha are all in the Douay Bible as Deutero- 
Canonical Books, for they belong to the Canon accepted by the 
Catholic Church. 

3. An issue then of the Revised Edition which would incorpo- 
rate the revised Apocrypha in the same place as they are in 
the Douay Bible, would give a Revised Bible, useful to Catholic 
scholars. 

4. A new edition of the Scriptures by Catholics is being con- 
stantly urged ; it would be unnecessary if the Revised Edition 
with Apocrypha properly placed, were brought out. 

56. The Revised Edition is very faithful to the Vulgate; it cor- 
rects many falsifications of the Authorized Version. 

6. In their preface to the New Testament, the revisers declare 
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that the translation of the English Bible of 1611 made much use 
of the Rheims New Testament, and then add their own testimony 
to the mastery of Greek, which those Catholic scholars of 
Rheims gave evidence of in their work. 

7. Thus to adapt the now complete Revised Bible would be a 
great gain toward the reunion of the English-speaking races with 
the Catholic Church. 


8. lt is udmitted that the Douay Bible. is poor work and ought 
to be improved. 

9. If this is going too far, the Catholic University at Washing- 

ton might set apart men for this work of adapting the Revised 
Bible to a thoroughly Catholic tone in doctrine and thought. 
We have no doubt that our correspondent is right in say- 
ing that the Douay Version sadly needs revision. The 
English-speaking Catholics ought to revise it, or adopt a 
better version. 


The Catholic Standard is in error in saying that the 
United States Census of Churches gave less Roman Catho 
lics to Poughkeepsie than the recent unofficial canvass of 
that city. The Census gave no separate returns for 
Poughkeepsie at all; only for the county in which it is sit- 
uated. Noris our contemporary correct in its statement 
that the Census gave the Catholic population of the United 
States at 8,000,000. It did not go into that subject at all. 
There was an unofficial deduction, making the figures 
7,362,000, not 8,000,000. The Census simply made returns 
for communicants or members. Nor did it proceed 
upon any theory of its own as to the proportion of 
Catholic population which Catholic communicants 
constitute. It simply stated, on the authority of Cath- 
olic eccleciastics, that Catholics reckoned that 15 per 
cent. of the Catholic population consists of baptized 
but unconfirmed persons, and others not allowed to com- 
municate. Nor did the Census make any note of Church 
attendance. Its figures for the Catholic Church were of 
those admitted to the communion and not excommuni- 
cated. It is far from correct, therefore, to say that ac- 
cording to the Census the Catholic population of Pough- 
keepsie would be less than those recently reported as regu- 
lar attendants. Itis an interesting fact that of the 7,256 
Catholics returned for that city by the canvass made re- 
cently, 5,236 are regular attendants, 734 irregular attend- 
ants, and 1,286 non-attendants at Catholic worship. The 
total includes, of course, pot only Catholic communi- 
cants, but all who are Catholic adherents. The proportion 
of attendants is larger than that of other denominations. 


THE freedom which some Catholics take with their eccle- 
siastical dignitaries is illustrated in the ‘‘ extracts from 
the Pittsburg press,” which The Catholic Citizen prints. 
Let it be understood that the extracts are ‘‘ not verbatim,” 
but as they are *‘ altogether in the line of the business,” 
they are such as might have appeared : 

“ Yesterday marked the opening of the bock beer season at St. 
Vincent's Arch-Abbey. Brother Boniface Schmidt, whois at the 
head of the bottling department, told a reporter that the monas- 
tery was supplying an increased number of Pittsburg saloons 


this year. Seven novices have been added to the bottling de- 
partment.” 

“ Religious vocations are numerous at Beatty. Last Saturday 
a dozen young men entered the novitiate at St. Vincent’s Arch- 
Abbey. They were immediately assigned duties in the brewery. 

“One of the young men distinguished himself early in the 
afternoon by rescuing Brother Pancratius Hoeffer, who had acci- 
dentally fallen into a beer vat.” 


“The vacancy in the Arch-Abbacy of St. Vincent is apt to be 
filled by the election of Brother Boniface Schmidt, head of the 
bottling department. Brother Boniface is deservedly popular 
with the whole community, on account of his liberality, etc.” 
The-e quite plausible extracts it prints in ‘deadly parallel 
columns” with the condemnations of the liquor traffic by 
Leo XIII and the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. 


A FRESH illustration of the relation of cleanliness to 
godliness is givenin the Chinese Recorder. The editor had 
the pleasure of enjoying for a couple of weeks the hospital- 
ity of a Chinese family. It was in the country in the midst 
of beautiful surroundings. The hosts were two brothers, 
well-to-do farmers, with their families, who occupied a 
commodious two-storied house said to be new, having been 
rebuilt twelve years before. The household showed thrift 
and comfort. The brothers were Christians and had been 
for a number of years. The hospitality was unstinted and 
genuine, and they refused to receive a cent of pay for the 
entertainment. But the upper room, generously vacated 
for the editor’s use, was festooned with cobwebs which had 
never been disturbed since the house was built. Dust was 
thick everywhere, and the floor had evidently never been 
washed. The room was lighted by one small window, as 
tho light were not welcome. The writer contrasts this with 
a Japanese house, visited somewhat later. Nospider could 
spin his thread undisturbed for a single day; not a vestige 
of dust could be found anywhere. The floor was so clean 
that one must remove his shoes before entering; light and 
air were abundant. The question occurred to the editor 
whether the dust and cobwebs of the Chinese have anything 
to do with his tardiness in accepting Christianity and 
Western civilization. Has not his mental and moral vision 
been cobwebbed and beclogged by what is so offensive to 
Westerners, but of which he seems so totally unconscious ? 
And has the cleanliness and freshness of a Japanese home 
nothing to do with the alacrity with which they have 
sprung to meet modern improvements and with the rapid 
spread of Christianity in many parts of the Empire? 
David, we remember, seemed to think a pure heart goes 
with clean hands, and we suppose it may with a clean 
house. 


....-The Solid South was fractured last year when West 
Virginia, Tennessee and Missouri were carried by the Re- 
publicans on the Congressional ticket, and the Democrats 
were routed in North Carolina by Populists and Republic- 
ans. Further inroads are made this year, and Maryland 
and Kentucky are taken out of the solid column. Itis a 
good thing for both North and South. 
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THE mostimportant developments in the crisisin Turkey 
during the past week have been the apparent identification 
of the Sultan with the fanatical Moslem party in defiance 
of the demands of the European Powers, and the prompt 
response of the Powers. The Sultan’s action is indicated 
partly by the dismis-al of Kiamil Pasba and the appoint- 
ment of a ministry universally looked upon as reactionary; 
partly by the appointment of absolute nonenites on a com- 
mission for reform ; partly by the decoration of various 
officials, notably the notorious Bahri Pasha, of Van, who 
had been recalled in deference to the demand of the British 
Ambassador. The most significant indication of the pur- 
pose of the Powers appears in Lord Salisbury’s speech at 
the Guildhall banquet, in which he distinctly affirmed 
that it might be necessary for the Powers to step in and ex- 
ercise their authority and restore orderin Turkey. Other 
indications are the massing of Russian troops in the Cau- 
casus, the order of the French Government for its Mediter- 
ranean fleet to gather on the coast of the Levant, and the 
appearance of Austria as a positive factor in regard to 
Macedonia. How much all these will amount to in the 
direction of actual coercion remains to be seen; but there 
certainly has been no time in the past when such coercion 
has appeared su imminent. It is scarcely probable that 
there will be any extended occupation before spring, tho 
Constantinople and several Mediterranean and Black Sea 
perts and a few interior cities, such as Erzrfim, Aleppo, 
Adana, etc., might be seized. The difficulty with this 
would be that it would simply stir the bitterest opposition 
on the part of the Kurds, Turks, Circassians, Lazes, Xei-- 
becks and other tribes throughout Asia Minor, and result. 
in a winter of pillage and murder perfectly terrible to con-- 
template. Already matters are growing worse. There is 
suffering of the most intense form everywhere. The 
Zeitun Armenians are in open revolt,and fighting is occur- 
ring throughout the land. If the Powers are to act at all 
they should act promptly and so forcibly as to compe) im- 
mediate submission not merely of the Sultan, but of local 
Governors. 


.... We are glad to see the fairness of the following para- 
graph from The Catholic Telegraph, which we commend 
to The Catholic Review, of this city: 

“Bishop Northrup.of Charleston, informs the public that the 
rumor respecting the holding of the * Black Mass’ and Luci- 
fer devotions in the Masonic Temple of Charleston is a false one, 
and that there is absolutely no truth in the report. Upon like 
good authority it is stated that the rumored Lucifer celebrations 
or services, said to take place at times in Italy and France, are 
simply inventions of a diseased mind !” 


The same paper asks why we do not notice ‘‘ the suppres- 
sion of The Cambridge Churchman, by Bishop Lawrence 
of Massachusetts. We did rot notice it,because we were sure 
it deserved no notice. But now we have made inquiry and 
learn from the highest authority that The Cumbridge 
Churchman has not been suppressed, and that the whole 
basis of the story is in the fact that a certain clergyman 
wrote some weeks ago an article for it which he afterward 
regretted, and that he of his own motion withdrew that 
particular issue. This is a very different thing, and so far 
as we see calls for no criticism on the bishop, even if, as for 
aught we know may have been the case, he disapproved of 
the article. 


....The Nashville Christian Advocate is still speaking 
vigorously agaivst lynchiug; and it ought to, for it ad- 
dresses the white people of the lynching section. Then it 
turns to consider the vile crimes of rape and murder of 
which some of these lynched Negroes have been guilty and 
says: 

* Facts like these lie at the bottom of the whole awful busi- 

ness, an must be taken into account by any one who proposes 
to deal with it in a thoroughly satisfactory manuer. We appeal 
once more, therefore, to all those who have the ears of the Ne- 
groes in this country, and beg them to throw the full weight of 
their influence against the repetition of these diabolical assaults 
upon white women.” 
Certainly, but that does not meanus. We have no such 
readers. Our readers hate these crimes as much as does 
our Nashville friend. We fear the hateful criminals re- 
ferred to can be reached best by the force of law. 


.... Wecommented two weeks ugo ona religious census of 
the two Plainfields, in New Jersey, showing that only six 
per cent. of the families were outside of church influence. 
A similar canvass has been made of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
which has a population of the same kind, and a few thou- 
sands larger. Out of 23,028 people 4,496 say they do not 
attend church at all ; 12,391, more than 50 per cent., attend 
regularly ; 6,168, upward of a fourth, attend occasionally. 
Among the non-attendants are said to be about 2,900 in- 
fants and infirm people, leaving some 1,500 who might gu 
to church, but do not. This is by no means so unfavorable 
a showing as the pessimists would lead us to expect. The 
Roman Catholics, who report not quite twice as many regu- 
lar attendants as all other denominations, joined heartily 
in the canvass and paid their proportion of the expenses. 


....The Congregational Platform for Church Unity 
adopted at Syracuse is receiving approval in various quar- 
ters. We quote the following from The Methodist Prot- 
estant, an official organ of the denomination of that name: 


“To our view the Congregational platform is sufficiently com- 
prehensive to cover every principle and doctrine that belongs to 
the religion of the Kible; and what is not found in that no man 
is under obligation to accept. We hail this as a step toward that 
grand day when divisions and unboly competitions will cease, 
and when ali who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and 
walk in his commandments, will be one family.” 


-... The six Negro members of the South Carolina Con- 
stitutional Convention have held their own well in the 
arguments on the question of suffrage. Nothing could be 
terser or severer than this from Mr. Wigg’s speech : 

“ You charge that the Negro is too ignorant to be trusted with 
the suffrage. I answer that you have not made, nor dare you 
make, a purely educational test of the right to vote. You say 
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that he is an incumbrance to the State, that he pays little or no 
taxes. I answer you, you have not made, and you dare not make, 
a purely property test of the right to vote.” 


...-The absolute centralization of the Roman Catholic 
Church is illustrated in a decision lately made by the Con- 
gregation of Sacred Rites, presided over by Cardinal Ma- 
sella. The question was brought before it whether electric 
lights could be used “ for dissipating darkness and for in- 
creasing the exterior attractiveness of churches.” The afore- 
said Congregation, after serious wrestling over the ques- 
tion, thus voted on the electric light question. We trans- 
late from the Latin : 

For worship, No. But for dispelling darkness and illuminating 
churches more brilliantly, Yes; with caution, however, so that 
the manner may not produce the appearance of a theater. 

Of course only candles of beeswax can be used for worship. 
But what a pity that a great Church should be bothering 
about such trivialities. 


....We are asked by The Western Recorder what we 
think of its editor’s experience. He took a train from An- 
piston, Ala., to Rome, Ga. The smoking car in front and 
the rear car were crowded to suffocation. Between them 
was a car almost empty, cool and comfortable. The editor 
went in and took a seat. There were only three colored 
men occupying the car and himself, the only white man in 
the car. The conductor came along and drove him out, 
telling him that was the Negro car and he must not ride 
there. This story he commends to our consideration. We 
would tell him that we regard the act as an outrage. Itis 
a silly and wicked law, and we see no reason why he is not 
as good as a Negro and should not be treated as well. 


....It is a curious fact, hard to be explained, that the Re- 
publican vote in this city on the State ticket was larger 
than the vote for most of the candidates on the Fusion 
ticket, on which Republicans, the State Democracy, a fac- 
tion of the Germans, and other organizations, were sup- 
posed to be united. The vote for Palmer for Secretary of 
State was 95,114, which is almost as large as that which 
was cast for Harrison in 1892. The vote which Tammany 
can certainly count on is believed not to exceed 90,000, so 
that the Republican vote is really larger than that of Tam- 
many unaided bysother and hostile Democratic organiza- 
tions. 


....Poor Dunraven is not done raving about the recent 
races. He has made a statement in which he not only 
renews his complaint about overcrowding, and declares 
that his yacht had more of the “wash” of the steamers 
than the * Defender’’; but he directly charges that the 
American yacht was not correctly measured. British 
sportsmen must be very much ashamed of the sorry spec- 
tacle he presents. They cannot believe their American 
brethren are dishonorable, as the Earl intimates. The only 
offense we are guilty of isin having the better boat. That 
is what the ‘‘ Valkyrie’s’’ owner cannot forgive, it seems. 


....At last one regular female student has been admitted 
to Berlin University, a graduate of a gymnasium, who 
has spent several semesters in Zurich. Is it not about 
time for Harvard and Yale to wake up, and newer ambitious 
universities of the Middle States, Columbia, Princeton and 
Pennsylvania, not to speak of the regular colleges, Bow- 
doin, Dartmouth, Williams and Amherst? They would 
not listen to Oberlin and Ann Arbor and Cornell; will they 
not hear Berlin ? 


.... According to The Christian Register, in the Christian 
Union resolution adopted by the Unitarian National Con- 
ference, “the name of Jesus is gratefully recognized, and 
all the more clearly because it is not confounded with the 
Messianic ideas of later Christology.’’ That is just the 
trouble. Jesus is recognized as a good man and a wise 
teacher, but not as the Messiah, the Christ; and therefore 
the resolution is not Christian and cannot be accepted by 
Christians. 


.... Bishop Littlejohn says that the titlesof Archbishop, 
Primate, etc , are *‘in common use in every branch of the 
Catholic Church but our own.’”? They are not in use 
among the Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, 
Congregationalists, indeed among the Jarge majority of 
English-speaking Christians. What does the Bishop mean ? 
If they do not belong to what he calls “the Catholic 
Church,” what Church do they belong to ? 


....When the Republicans of this State come to look 
around for a successor to Senator Hill, in 1897, they could 
not do better than to take the Herkimer man, the Hon. 
Warner Miller. His servicesin the recent campaign, bis 
understanding of what Israel ought to do in an emergency, 
aud his statesmanlike qualities highly commend him for 
the United States Senate, where he has already served 
satisfactorily. 


-... Efforts are being made to bring about a union be- 
tween the Prohivition, Populistic and Socialist parties in 
4 single National Reform Party. What a hodge podve of 
incongruous elements that would be! If we should all 
submit to be reformed on all their lines we would not know 
ourselves for the same country. ; 


---Two colored men, both Protestants, one an alumnus 
of Oberlin and the other of Amherst, have entered asstu- 
dents in the Catholic University at Washington. The 


President of the Columbian University will be interested 
in the fact. 


-...Not one in ten of the women in Massachusetts voted 
Oa the question of suffrage, which shows that most of 
them do not care. Of those that voted about nineteen 


out of twenty voted for it, which shows which way the 
currert runs. 


- .. lae importation of shoddy, waste, etc., has increased 
from 119,000 pounds in eight months in 1891 to 13,680,000 
in the same period in 1895. What doesthis mean ? Poorer 
Roods to compete with low-priced importations, 
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THE Lutheran Church, it will be admitted, occupies a 
unique place in Protestantism. The central place of Justi- 
fication by Faith in its system distinguishes it from Cal- 
vinism. Its doctrine of the sacraments as a means of 
grace, differentiates it from Zwinglianism; and its liturgic 
character, love for Christian art, and reverence for the his- 
torical in Christianity, farther distinguish it from these 
communions. Consequently, it has not been able to enter 
into hearty sympathy with many measures used for pro- 
moting Church progress in America, which to it have 
seemed short sighted, sentimental and semi-sensational. 
On the other hand, while beyond doubt the Lutheran 
Church has many affinities with Episcopalianism, it has 
always been free from all tendencies to ritualism and 
sacerdotal theories, and has given the preaching of the 
Word the chief place in its worship. Pre-eminently does 
the Lutheran rely upon what the Church historian Kurtz 
gives as its essential peculiarity, viz., that it is ‘the 
Church of the Pure Doctrine.” The holding fast of the 
orthodox *‘ faith once delivered to the saints ” and the sim- 
ple proclamation of the truth it deems the all-potent levers 
of spirituality and progress. 

With these distinctive features, the Lutheran Church 
cannot but have aquite distinctive religious life. It is this 
fact which has given birth to the Luther League, and it is 
in this that lies not only its significance but also the assur- 
ance of the vitality and power of the movement. The other 
denominations have no such emphatic call for adistinctive 
organization for their young people as the Lutherans. For 
example, they can easily go into the Christian Endeavor 
movement. Its methods, its enthusiasm, its worship, 
give them new ardorin their own denominational lines. 
But the Lutheran youth attending such a convention, im- 
bued with the spirit of the Reformed Churches, is either 
unfavorably impressed or returns more or less weakened 
in his faith in the methods of his own Church. Hence the 
separate organization of the young people, where they will 
be strengthened in distinctive Church love, and mutually 
brace oue another in devotion to the peculiar mission of 
the Lutheran Church, has become a matter of prime im- 
portance. 

The movement received its inception in New York City 
in 1887. The rapidity of its growth proved at once that it 
was a response to the needs of the hour. Central Leagues 
were formed for cities, and next were inaugurated State 
Leagues. The movement having now spread over a number 
of States, and the members in these organizations exceed- 
ing 100,000, it was felt that the time was reached for the 
establishment of a National League. Accordingly, the call 
went forth for the first convention of the National Luther 
League, now convened at Pittsburg. ‘The time chosen was 
the thirtieth and thirty-first of October, as the latter date 
fell on the anniversary of the Reformation, begun by Lu- 
ther nailing up his ninety-five theses—a festival always 
observed with enthusiasm in the Lutheran Church. 

The church in which the Convention assembled is one of 
the finest in the denomination. It is the First English 
Lutheran Church, of Pittsburg, on Grant Street, the Rev. 
D. H. Geiszinger, D.D , pastor. The chancel arrangement 
is distinctively Lutheran—marble altar, railed in the cen- 
ter, with pulpit and lectern to thesides. The baptismal 
font is a noble work of art, a reproduction of Thorwaldsen’s 
angel of baptism, made by a sculptorin Copenhagen. A 
full order of liturzic service was provided, which was effect- 
ively rendered by the congregation, and the unnsually 
fine choir. Wher the Convention was called to order at 
10:30 on Wednesday the scene was an inspiring one. Over 
400 delegates were present from twenty States—from Cali- 
fornia, from the Southern States, and from such Lutheran 
strongholds as Minnesota, Wisconsin and Kansas. But 
more significant than the geographical was the synodical 
representation. All the great bodies, General Synod, Gen- 
eral Council, Missouri Conference, United Synod of the 
South, and many independent congregations were repre- 
sented. This made it a truly ecumenical American 
Lutheran council, such as, apart from the young people’s 
societies, could not have been brought together. A vacant 
chair on the platform, draped, expressed the sorrow of the 
Convention for the death of the venerable Dr. Morris, aged 
ninety-three, who had engaged to take part in the proceed- 
ings. 

A temporary organization was effected by the selection of 
E. F. Eilert, of New York, as President. Later, he was 
elected permanent chairman. Addresses of welcome were 
then delivered by Dr. Geissinger, the pastor, and the Rev. 
C. B. King, President of the Pittsburg League. Dr. Geiss- 
inger expressed the hope that the Convention would tend 
to bring about that complete union of all parties in the 
Church which would be of such inestimable benefit. The 
Rev. Mr. King referred humorously to the smoke and cin- 
ders which enveloped the city, hoping that more indelible 
and brighter marks would be left by the Coavention. 

An address was then delivered by F. A. Hartranft, of 
Philadelphia, on the character, principles aad aim of the 
Luther League. He said: 

“From the four corners of our country we have come at the 
callof the young people of the Church, to strengthen and en- 
courage one another in d2votion to our mother Church, and, 
laying aside allsyuodical liags, to cd 1czutrate our energies and 
unite our forces in a common purpose.” 

Voluntary addresses of three minutes each from speak- 
ers from various parts of the country were then heard, 
when, after the appointment of a committee from each 
State and the District of Columbia, to report a constitu- 
tion for a National Luther League, the Convention ad- 
journed. 

The feature of the afternoon was the discussion of the 
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Luther League in five minute addresses by the Presidents 
of the State Leagues of New York, Pensylvania, Kansas, 
Illinois, aud New Jersey. In these its origin, develop- 
ment, influence, work and future were thoroughly ex- 
hibited. Wednesday evening was devoted to addresses by 
promiuent laymen. The church wascrowded tooverflowing, 
hundreds being turned away, and the enthusiasm was un- 
bounded. The Hon. Michael D. Harter wasthe first speaker. 
He showed the wonderful strides lately made by the Lu- 
theran Church, and drew a glowing pictureof her future. 
Cornelius Eckhardt, of the Evening Star, Washington, 
D.C., noted some errors and abuses and counseled the 
young people against the evil of individualism—that their 
work should not be carried on independently, but through 
the regular boards and Church agencies. He also warmly 
advocated the common service. The closing address was 
made by Wm. H. Staake, a lawyer of Philadelphia, who 
eloquently urged the responsibility of laymen to assist the 
pastor, and expect alone of him leadership, while they 
bore the practical burdens of Church work. 

Thursday morning an address was delivered by President 
Roth, of Thiel College -who is also editor of The Young 
Lutheran, a journal with a circulation of 40,000—on “ Lit- 
erature for our Young People’s Societies,”» He advocated 
the circulation of distinctively Lutheran religious books, 
and of journals cheap enough to be in the hands of all. 
Many religious authors, he said, knew nothing of our faith 
except the most prejudiced misrepresentations of it. The 
Constitution was then reported for the proposed national 
organization. The doctrinal basis was unanimously adopt- 
ed, to wit: ‘‘ We acknowledge as the bond of our union the 
Word of God as the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice, and the unaltered Augsburg Confession as the correct 
exponent of that Word.” 

The most serious difference of the Convention took place 
over the name. The name proposed by the committee, 
‘‘Luther League of America,” was vigorously opposed, 
especially by Dr. Stahl, editor of the Lutheran Observer, 
who thought it ignored the Christian Endeavor societies 
existing in many Lutheran churches. The Convention, 
however, showed its unmistakable conservative Lutheran 
feeling by sustaining the name ‘‘ Luther League” by an 
overwhelming vote. Biennial sessions were resolved upon. 
In the afternoon, under the theme ‘‘ The Lutheran a Poly- 
glot Church,” a program was carried out that could be 
conducted by no other Church in America. Addresses were 
delivered by Lutherans iu the Danish, Norwegian, Swed- 
ish, Icelandic, Finnish, Slavonian, African, German and 
English tongues. This was followed by the singing of 
** From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” 

The Luther League Review, of New York City, having 
been offered to the Convention it was resolved to accept the 
munificent offer, and establish it as the organ of the 
National Luther League. In tse closing session of Thurs- 
day evening the enthusiasm rose to the highest pitch. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Drs. Hamma, of Washington ; 
Remensnyder, of New York ; Professor Miller, of Roanoke 
College, Va., and Dr. Baugher, of Pennsylvania College, 
and President of the General Synod, Dr. Moldehnke, of 
New York. President of the General Council, having spoken 
the day before. With a touching address ‘Closing 
Thoughts,” by Dr. Kaehler, of Buffalo, and the outburst 
of the pent-up feelings of the delegates—applause not being 
permitted—in ‘‘ Ein Feste Burg,” the Convention closed. 
This grand old Marseillaise Hymn of the Reformation was 
sung with a volume and power that fairly shook the sacred 
edifice. 

The general feeling was that the first session of the “ Lu- 
ther League of America’’ was a success beyond all calcula- 
tion. The wide representation of the Church ; the intense 
Lutheran loyalty pervading East and West, North and 
South; the remarkably high standard of the addresses; the 
churchliness of the services ; the unexpected and unbroken 
concord between those representing all the phases of Lu- 
theranism, and the intense enthusiasm of the delegates, sig- 
nificantly showed how ripe the situation was for this move- 
ment. It was, indeed, a first Ecumenical Convention of the 
Lutheran Church in America. And not only will it give a 
prodigious impulse to the Luther League movement 
throughout the whole Churcb, but it will have most im- 
portant bearings on the unification of the entire Lutheran 
Church in America. 

New YORK CITY. 
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THE ROMAN CLERGY AND THE ITALIAN 
JUBILEE. 


THE POPE’S EXAMPLE—THE ITALIAN EPISCOPATE—THE 
LOYALTY UF FRANCE—AUSTRIAN DISCOURTESY. 











BY MRS, OLIVE MAY EAGER. 


THAT old saying, ‘“‘ All roads lead to Rome,” was again 
exemplified during the recent festivities, which fittingly 
began on September 20th, the date of the occupation of 
Rome, and as fittingly closed on October 2d, the date of 
the Italian plebiscite. The outbursts of patriotism and 
enthusiasm which characterized the twenty fifth anni- 
versary of Italian independence have proved sufficient refu- 
tation of the sensational rumor that the Pope is on tbe eve 
of purchasing the Eternal City. 

But now that the flourish of trumpets is well over, it 
may not be amiss to direct public attention to the attitude 
of the Roman clergy toward the twentieth of September 
movement. 

Under ordinary circumstances Pope Leo XIII is far too 
astute to indulge in any imprudent remarks : and hence it 
is not strange that he bas shown great prudence and dig- 
pity under the fire of so mavy critical eyes. Even the En- 
cyclical, which was expected to throw some light on the 
much vexed question of the hour, dismissed the subject 
with these few words : 


** May the Queen of Heaven respond to our faith while we en- 
treat her to temper the bitter experiences which are now upon 
us,” 
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On September 19th, 20th, and 21st, the Pope, accompanied 
by his intimates, descended to St. Peter’s, and spent some 
time in prayer before the tomb of the Apostles. During 
these humiliating days, the doors of the Vatican were kept 
half-closed, and a double police force was stationed in the 
vicinity. The Swiss Guards also politely requested visitors 
to the museums to cover or remove all decorations and 
badges peculiar to the féte; but beyond this precaution 
and the absence of priests from the streets, the Vatican 
authorities were apparently oblivious to the universal 
commotion outside. 

However, the Roman clergy in general has not seen fit to 
preserve the same dignified composure ; but to what extent 
their course is inspired, or even approved by the Vatican, is 
mere matter of conjecture. From various bishoprics of 
Italy the Pope received expressions of sorrow and indigna- 
tion in regard to the action of the Powers that be. In an 
appeal to his large diocese, the Bishop of Fiesvle declared 
his wish to assure the Holy Father that altho he may have 
degenerate and ungrateful children who grieve the pater- 
nal heart, yet he has also loving sons who sympathize with 
him in his bitter moments. 

Strictly clerical journals have published some scathing 
remarksabout the Jubilee, and the Unita Cattolica opened 
a subscription list, which was headed: ‘‘ To the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his captiv 
ity,” quoting Matthew 25: 36: ‘I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me.” The offertory amounted to nearly seven 
thousand francs, the majority of the contributions ranging 
from one to five cents, and few going beyond five dollars. 
Nearly every offering was accompanied by a humble 
request for the apostolic benediction, and the following isa 
fair sample of many messages of condolence : 

“To counterbalance the fresh insults which the children of 
darkness launch against the Father of Nations, the Prince of 
Peace, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, we, the Capuchins of Santa 
Maria Nuova, breathe the most fervid prayers for the triumph 
of religion and the Papacy, and for social prosperity.” 

When interrogated as to the proper course to be pursued 
by true Catholics during the National Jubilee, the Sucra 
Penitenzieria returoed a most discreet reply. Faithful 
sons of the Church, holding municipal or government 
offices which morally obliged them, to participate in the 
public demonstrations, were left free to do s90 on the 
ground of not wishing to disturb the public peace, or to 
risk material loss to themselves. But while advised to 
yield to the force of circumstances, they were urged to ab- 
stain from any actual expression of approval, and to seek 
for opportunities of private protest. 

The Eucharistic Congress, which met in Wilan, Septem- 
ber tst, broucht out some fervent utterances, one of them 
to the effect that the only Roma intangibile is the Rome 
of the Popes. Such a distortion of Humbert’s immortal 
phrase proved so particularly obnoxious to the Liberals 
that there has been much comment upon the culpable 
leniency of the Government toward the Papal party. 
Special criticism turned upon those laws of Guaranty 
which frank Papal telegrams and letters, and capital was 
made of the fact that for some weeks past the Vatican has 
been receiving an avalanche of dispatches which are filled 
with protests against the present order of things. 

Another complaint was that, while journals containing 
a hint of socialism and republicanism are always immedi- 
ately suppressed, no notice was taken of specific publica- 
tions against the late anniversary. In a Milan issue of a 
number extraordinary, entitled “‘September 20th,” the 
leading article was an exposition of the legitimacy of the 
temporal power, and a demonstration of its utility. 

In a recent interview Cardinal Svampa, who is mentioned 
as the probable successor of Leo XIII, laments the national 
observance of September 20th as equivalent to reopening 
an old sore. In his opinion the Papacy can never be recon- 
ciled with Italy unless the latter restore to it the fullest 
territorial liberty. Until this be done he feels that, in 
civil matters, the position of the Pope is very little better 
than that of a Government employe. 

Passing beyond the boundaries of Italy we find that 
France, the faithful first-born of the Church, has not 
failed in sympathy for the Holy Father during these days 
of peculiar trial. Many French bishops ordered services 
for the twentieth of September, with public prayers, which 
should partake of the double character of a reparation for 
the offense committed against the Holy See in 1870, and of 
a protest against the fétes with which official Italy seeks 
to celebrate her anniversary. 

In Paris and Bordeaux the ex-Zouaves of the Pope at- 
tended a funeral mass for the pontifical soldiers who fell in 
1860, 67 and ’70. In the address the Zouaves were called 
upon to pray to God for the restoration of their Pope-King, 
which appeal was received with enthusiasm. 

The French Committee on Papal Rights organized an 
expiatory pilgrimage to the famous shrine of Lourdes. 
Regarding the seizure of Rome as arobbery and a sacri- 
lege, the committee declares its scope to be the restoration 
of Rome and the Pontifical States. On the ground that 
the Pope will not avall himself of other arms than 
prayer, the pilgrims spent the whole of September 20th in 
the sanctuary of Lourdes, imploring the Madonna to work 
the miracle of restoration, “thus canceling the greatest 
misdeed of modern times.”’ 

A writer in the Figaro of Paris ridicules the idea of a 
national recognition of the occupation of Rome. He also 
ventures to predict the day when European powers, if they 
do not actually re-establish the temporal power, will at 
least add some substantial guaranties tothose which hypo- 
critical Italian liberalism has given to the Pope. . 

A protest of the Spanish clergy which was sent to the 
Pope, bore the signature of fifty bishops and six abbés. 
Several thousand copies of their message were printed for 
general distribution. After asserting that the Eternal 
City is now in the hands of usurpers the devout signers, 
regret that ‘Rome, motherand teacher of the Church, 
founded on the solid rock of faith, should today gaze 
upon the express image of a diplomatic and disturbing 
paganism.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Belgian clergy also united in a memorial, express 
ing their great sympathy for the Pope in his afflictions, 
and their entire devotion to his cause. A public notice, 
which was affixed to the churches of Brussels, was thus 
worded : . 

* On the 20th inst. Italy celebrates the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the taking of Rome. Ever since that day, the Holy 
Father has been left without the temporal power, and has been 
compelled to shut himself up in the Vatican. Therefore, the 
Cardinal Archbishop desires that the following Sunday be ob- 
served throughout his diocese as a day of expiation and prayer.” 


The German journals comment favorably upon the dem- 
onstrations in [taly, claiming that Germany may take to 
herself some credit for the national resurrection of Italy, 
and that the power of the Papacy is in no wise diminished 
by the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Italian 
Unity. Still the German Catholics were invited to send to 
Cardinal Rampolla protests against the occupation of 
Rome; and one bishop sent out aspecial pastoral, which re- 
ferred to the seizure of Rome as acrime perpetrated to the 
injury of the most legitimate of the sovereigns of the world. 

In Vienna a funeral mass wes celebrated in memory of 
the soldiers who fell in defense of the sovereignty of the 
Pope, and in Trieste, the numerous Italian residents were 
checked in their patriotic outburst on September 20th, 
However, this action on the part of astrictly Roman Catho- 
lic country was accepted as quite natural, but when the 
Austrian embassy failed to show a flag on September 20th, 
public indignation was strongly expressed. France, Spain, 
Belgium and minor countries also dispensed with this 
diplomatic formality, altho they have a properly accredited 
representative at the Quirinal. Their remissness passed 
unnoticed, but Italy is very sensitive on the subject of the 
Triple Alliance, and, therefore, finds a peculiar significance 
in Austria’s discourtesy. Asthe triumphal procession of 
veterans and patriots passed along the Corso on the 
twentieth of September, many were the hisses and execra- 
tions directed toward Palazzo Chigi, the seat of the Aus- 
trian Embassy. 

The foregoing facts, which have been gathered from the 
various Contivental journals, clerical and otherwise, show 
that the success of the recent Italian festivities was due to 
national loyalty, and not to indifference and supineuess 
on the part of the Romanclergy. 

FLORENCE, ITALY. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Reports to the American Bible Society from its vari- 
ous agencies indicate an increasing demand for Bibles, 
especially the agencies in South America. In Japan free 
circulation continues throughout the army, and has been 
extended to the navy; and in Cuba the work is less inter- 
rupted than has been expected. 





....The Board of Church Extension of the Methodfst 
Episcopal Church held its annual meeting in Chicago last 
week. The receipts were reported as $171,237, of which 
amount conference collections furnished $127,743 ; personal 
gifts, $11,871, and bequests, $6,776. The disbursements in- 
cluded $103,399 in gifts to the churches. 


....A South American Evangelical mission has been 
organized, Evangelical and interdenominational in its 
character. It expects to send Dr. Bremner, of Toronto, 
to Buenos Ayres and Montevideo toward the close of the 
year. Its object is especially to work in the Republics of 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Argentine, Bolivia, etc. 


...-The New York Bible Society has distributed through 
the year 86,311 volumes, including 56,030 among the immi- 
grants, 7,472 to sailors, 3,853 to families and individuals, 
and 17,771 in various public institutions. Twenty-four 
depositories have been established in different parts of the 
city, avd the distribution has been in twenty-six lan- 
ghages. 


...-The African M. E. Zion Church has made the Chris- 
tian Endeavor its official young people’s society. Among 
various items attracting notice is the statement that the 
Wesleyan Society, with 211 members, in Geelong, Austra- 
lia, made last year over 8,000 visits, sent 1,300 sprays and 
baskets of flowers and influenced 206 persons to sign the 
temperance pledge, and raised more than $500 in cash. 


....A new center of work has been opened in the lower 
East Side of this city by the New York Protestant Episco- 
pal Mission Society. The mission building and the laud 
were given by Mrs. Percy R Pyne, daughter of the late 
Moses Taylor. The building includes everything that 
makes it successful in its work. There are rooma for Sun- 
day-school, sewing school, boys’ and girls’ clubs, kinder- 
gartep, chapel, etc. 


....-The Andover House Association, in Boston, has 
changed its name to “‘ The South Eud Association.”’ The 
term Andover was taken at its start because most of the 
workers came from that seminary; but since then there 
have been so many changes that, with the exception of 
Mr. Robert A. Woods, no one of the first group remains 
connected with it. It has also been found a hindrance that 
it has been so thoroughly identified with a particular de- 
nominational institution. 


.... The receipts of the American Board for the month of 
October were $53,397, an increase over those for the corre- 
sponding month of last year of $1,360. The regular dona- 
tions show an increase of about $30, and the dunations for 
the debt an increase of over $1,000 Other items remain 
about thesame. The receipts for the two months were 
$67,692, a decrease in regular donations of $856, in special 
donations of $1,043, and in legacies of $9,893. The donations 
for the debt increased $3,259, leaving a net loss of $9,434. 


.... The thirtieth Biennial Conference of the Internation- 
al Board of Women’s and Young Women’s Associations 
opened in Brooklyn last week. President Low gave an 
interesting address on the power of women to influence 
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not merely those for whom they were working but vast 
numbers of others. He spoke of the intellectual perplexi- 
ties concerning subjects of religious belief, and urged 
patience with those who werein doubt. Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott dwelt upon the widening of the scope of philantbropy 
as illustrated in their work. 


-...We have received news which has confirmed in all 
their hideous details the accounts which have already ap- 
peared in the English press of the persecution of the Duk- 
hobors in the Transcaucasus. It all began by the Dukho- 
bor conscripts being obliged by their officers to go to Ortho 
dox churches. The young soldiers wrote to their parents 
for advice, and they were counseled to throw down their 
arms. This they did and were at once unmercifully beaten 
by command of their officers. The exact sequence of events 
is still wanting: but the next event is the assembling of all 
the Dukhobor soldiers in a field with their weapons. A 
huge fire has been built up and lighted, and on this they are 
casting their weapons when up gallopsa regiment of Cos- 
sacks, with the provincial Governor at their head. The 
Dukhobors did not submit and point blank refused to serve 
in the army. The Governor in a rage ordered the Cossacks 
to do their worst, and for seven long days the wretched 
religionists were beaten and cuffed about, their women 
dishonored, their property ruined. Their position isnow a 
terrible one. Their villages have been broken vp, and they 
are scattered aboutall over the country in twos and threes, 
none daring to offer them shelter. 


...-A Lutheran District Conference in the Ohio Synod 
has been discussing the woman question, and the following 
theses were adopted, all except the third., unanimously : 


“1. In the kingdom of grace, the Church in the strict sense, as 
a commupion of saints, the rights of women are the same as all 
other poor sinners who are redeemed by Jesus’ blood and by grace 
are made children of God through faith in hisname.—Matt. 28: 
18-20; Gal. 3: 28. 

“2. When believers join together to form an external organiza- 
tion, not all have equal rights in establishing and conducting its 
government, which by divine ordination belongs not to women or 
children, but tomen.—1 Cor, 14:34, 35; 1 Tim. 2: 11-15; 1 Pet. 5:8. 

“3. The injunction which God lays upon woman to keep silence 
in the churches pertains to every public function that involves 
the teaching of men, or usurping authority Sver them.”—Gen. 
4; 16; 1 Tim. 2: 12. 

“4. The practical difficulties that may occur under this divine 
ordination must be solved in reverent submission to its provi- 
sions, not in an irreverent attempt to nullify or evade them.” 


The reportof the Conference says that as a unanimous 
decision could not be secured on Thesis III, owing to some 
difficulties, it was resolved to discuss theses on ‘“‘ Young 
People’s Societies,” which involve these difficulties, at the 
next meeting. 


...-A petition recently presented by the authorities of * 
the Free Synod of Breslau to the Higher Consistory of 
Prussia, asking for official recognition of that body, has 
again drawn attention to the singular phenomenon tbat in 
Germany, the land of free and untrammeled development 
of theologic thought, where the ‘‘isms” of the Past sit 
but lightly on the shoulders of theologic thinkers, it 
seems impossible for religious dissent to grow and pros- 
per. The Breslau movement is fifty years old, yet it num- 
bers only 175 congregations. And this is even the largest 
among the Dissenting Protestant Churches of the country. 
The Hanoverian and Immanuel Synods, the other two in- 
dependent bodies in Prussia, together cannot muster an 
equally large force. Outside of Prussia there are only the 
free churches of Saxony, of Hesse, and scattered inde- 
pendent churches in SoutbernGermany,which have severed 
their connection with theState Churches. TheSaxon Free 
Church numbers less than.a dozen pastors, each with one 
or two small congregations, some of them supported with 
American money, and the Hanoverian Church has 2,930 
adherents. A number of small papers are issued by these 
various independent bodies, and some efforts have been 
made toward a union between them, especially between the 
Saxon and the Hanoverian free Churches. These various 
dissenting bodies originated in dissatisfaction with the 
State authorities in theirmanagement of Church affairs. 
The Breslau dissent is opposition to the Prussian Union 
between the Lutberan and the Reformed Churches, Ger- 
many is evidently not yet ripe for religious dissent and 
disestablishinent on a large scale. 


....-The Woman’s Board of Missions (Con :regational), 
held its twenty-eighth anvual meeting last week, at Park 
Street Church, Boston, with a full representation of dele- 
gates from Maine to the District of Columbia. In the 
Delegates’ Meeting methods of broadening and deepening 
an interest in missions at home were discussed, and the 
obligations of the Auxiliary Societies, the Missionaries and 
the Board to the pledged work of the Board. The relative 
value of special work aside from the pledged work, was 
alsoconsidered. Owing toa change in the date of the An- 
nual Meeting, the year of the Board this year falls two 
months short ; but the Treasurer reports that the shortage 
in receipts, only about $19,000, is not more than weuld have 
been expected under the circumstances, while the Secre- 
taries report growth in both home and foreign work. Tbe 
following covenant has been signed by fourteen hundred 
New England young women, nine hundred of them being * 
Massachusetts girls: 


“ Grateful that * { know that my Redeemer liveth,’— 

“ Mindful that vast millions of women and girls can never 
hear the * tidingsof great joy ’ unlessa Christian woman b3 sent 
to them,— ; 

“ Remembering that Jesus made loving obedience the supreme 
test of discipleship, and that his last most solemn command was 
* Ge teach all nations,’— 

* I gladly enter into this covenant of obedience, that I will not 
cease to make offerings of Prayer,Time and Money,to the end 
that the daughters of sorrow in heathen lands may know the love 
of Jesus.” 


The reports of travelers who had visited missionary sta- 
tions during the year were of especial interest. One of 
these, Miss Charlotte Thorndike Sibley, was of The Com 
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gregationatist’s party of tourists. The charmingly, youth- 
ful effect of her voice and face, with the strength an 
weight of her words, made a most effective combination 
as if a glorified child were teaching wisdom to mothers in 
Israel. Much use has been made of the Missionary Calen- 
dar for prayer in which every woman missionary of the 
American Board (including of course the Woman’s Board) 
is remembered by name, as well as the schools abroad, and 
branches of the Board and officers at home. In this way 
the women of the churches are brought into daily commu- 
nication with the missions and missionaries. 


.... The non-partisan National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union closed its sixth annual meeting at Oberlin, 
O., November 8th. The delegate attendance was not large, 
maby women in its ranks being just now in attendance 
upon the Atlanta Exposition; but visitors and delegates 
made a goodly representation. Officers all present, and the 
business of the convention admirably conducted. Reports 
evidence much good work done. Iowa, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio lead in membership, dues and Iccal societies. The 
Temperance Tribune, official organ, Mrs. J. D. Weeks, 
Pennsylvania, editor, well sustained. Treasury has a bal- 
auce, and no outstanding bills. Work in educational 
Jines, evangelistic, industrial, rescue and legislative, 
planned for year tocome. Resolutions for total abstinence ; 
prohibition; approving promptness and courage of Gov- 
ernors of Texas and Arkansas in suppressing prize-fight- 
ing; for promoting good citizenship, and for more aggres- 
sive prosecution of department lines of work. Election of 
officers—Mrs. C. C. Alford, Banardston, Mass., President ; 
Mrs. T. B. Walker, Mianeapolis, Minn., Vice President ; 
Mrs. Elen J. Phinney, Cleveland, O., General Secretary ; 
Mrs. Florence C. Porter, Caribou, Me., Recording Secre- 
tary; Mrs. H. M. Ingham, Cleveland, O., Treasurer. 
The convention was favored with addresses by Mrs. Pro- 
fessor Currier, the Rev. Dr. lenny, Mrs. A. A. J. Johnston, 
Dean of Ladies Department of the college, ex-President 
Fairchild, Professor Wright, Mrs. Hinman, Professor 
Kelsey, Mrs. Porter, Mrs. Ingham, Mrs. Miller, and Mrs. 
Annie Wittenmyer. A Recital in Warner Music Hall was 
given for delegates, which was charming, and a banquet 
tendered by Oberlin ladies closed a most profitable and 
pleasing meeting. Euthusiasm and zeal characterized 
proceedings, from animated discussion of amendments to 
by-laws, to best methods of furthering the interests of 
total abstinence and prohibition. Cooking schools, moth- 
ers’ meetings, boys’ reading-rooms, Gospel temperance 
meetings, counter petitions to mulct tax license, pro-ecu- 
tions for illegal sale of liquors, Homes for friendless and 
unfortunate girls, temperance teaching in the schools, and 
ways and means to sccure funds for the prosecution of all 
this work, indicates tbat there is no lack of work at hand, 
and no drones in the busy hive that keeps all these inter- 
ests going for the better and truer living of the people. 
Oberlin College, with its twelve hundred students, was an 
inspiration to the temperance women, inciting to greater 
zeal in effort to put away the saloon, that there may be 
safety and protection for the youth everywhere, 








Diblical Research. 


Dr. MAX SANDRECZKY, Director of the Children’s Hos- 
pital in Jerusalem, in the last number of the Journal of 
the German Palestine Society, No. 1, of current number, 
gives the results of years of study and experiments made 
with lepers. In Jerusalem there is a special hospital for 
these unfortunates, established in 1867 by a German noble- 
man’s widow; and the author himself has for years been 
engaged at this institution. Inregard to the mooted ques- 
tion whether leprosy is contagious or is transmitted only 
by inheritance, the writer is very decided in his convictions 
that leprosy is not at all contagious. Facts like those 
presented by the case of Father Damien, the Hawaiian 
priest, who died of leprosy after having lived for some 
years as a missionary among the lepers of Hawaii, are 
either unknown to Dr. Sandreczky or are ignored by him. 
He condemns the isolation of leper patients as a use- 
less and tyrannical measure. He declares that in 
the twenty years in which he has been engaged in 
this work among the lepers of Palestine he has never 
found a single person who has been afflicted through 
coutagion. As a result the Jepers are no more isolated, 
but are permitted to enter cities and bazars. The same 
data are reported from other leprous districts in the East. 
The writer cites a number of individual instances to show 
that the disease is not contagious. On the other hand, it 
is acknowledged to be transmitted by inheritance, altho it 
does so at times intermittingly, skipping one member in 
the order of descent. Chinese physicians claim that there 
is but one means of spreading the disease, namely, through 
Sexual connection with leprous persons; but even 
this is not the fact in all or even in most cases, 
according to the observation of our author. Lep- 
rosy never appears in earliest infancy; it does not ap- 
pear untilthe victim is six orseven years old. The writer 
also declares that he has never seen in Palestine a case of 
leprosy among the better, classes, only the poorer and 
lower being affected : but states, too, that in China, Japan 
and the Sandwich Islands the higher classes are not free 
from the dire disease. In Palestine leprosy is entirely 
caused by unfavorable sanitary conditions, especially foul 
air, bad water, the oil and fat used in foods, olives and 
cheese used when partially decayed, tainted meats, etc. 
The author maintains that leprosy can be healed, altho by 
a slow and tedious process. He cites the case of a boy of ten, 
whom he treated after advanced sanitary ideas, and after 
four years dismissed from the hospital in good health, and 
he has been healthy ever since. The success of this experi- 
ment has been acknowledged by a number of European 
Specialists. The article in question is accompanied by one 
from a medical standpoint written by Dr. Zinsser, of 





Cologne, in which the arguments in favor of the theory - 
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that leprosy is contagious receive due consideration, and 

‘he modern bacillum theory is applied to the question of 
tleprosy also. In this connection attention can be drawn to 
a special work on the leprosy of the Bible recently issued in 
German by Professor Miinch, of the University of Kief, 
entitled ‘‘ Die Zaroath, der hebrdaischen Bibel,” containing 
an introduction on the his'ory of leprosy. The author 
made a journey to Turkestan to investigate a disease 
known there as Pjesj, and which he found to be the same 
as the biblical leprosy. On the basis of bis observations he 
criticises the current theories on this subject and seeks to 
fix the exact meaning of the terms pertaining to this 
disease as found in the Scriptures, the Septuagint and the 
Mishnah. The result is at least problematical. 


--.-Among recent literary finds in the East is a work of 
Marius Eremita, discovered by the well-known Greek 
scholar and bibliographer, Papadopolos Kerameus, of Jeru- 
salem, and directed against the Nestorians. Altho but 
little regarded by Western scholars after its publication, 
the examination of the text by Johannes Kunze, of the 
University of Leipzig, recently issued by Déirffling & 
Franke, go to show that we have in this writing a new 
source for the study of the ante Nicene baptismal formula, 
equal to any discussed by Caspari and Zegschwits, or 
later by Harnack, Zahn and others. The writing in ques- 
tion contains an almost complete Oriental baptismal con- 
fession, the character of which indicates its ante Nicene 
origiu, and is evidently the earliest formula extant, showing 
in what shape the Eastern Church made use of the sym- 
bol generally known as the Apostles’ Creed. The discus- 
sions here presented are to form the basis of a history of 
the Apostolicum in the Oriental Church. Another find in 
the department of early Christian literature is reported by 
Harnack. This brilliant scholar publishes as the last heft 
of his Texte und Untersuchungen (Vol. XIII), a newly dis- 
covered work of Novatianus, dating from 249-50. In this 
connection it will bein place to call attention to some new 
fragments of the Diatessaron of Tatian published by H. 
Ganssen as a supplement to his ‘* Studia Theologica Fascic. 
I,Apocalypsis S. Johannis versio Sahidica.”’ Leipsic, 1895, 
p. 62-67. The new material istaken from an unpublished 
commentary on the New Testament in a Berlin manuscript 
(Sachau 311), and the work of a certain Jesudad or Ishodah 
of Merv, a Nestorian bishop of Chedhatta, in Assyria, in the 
ninth century, The writer gives six extracts from the 
Diatessaron hitherto not known, and these are discussed 
by Zahn, in the Theol. Literaturzeitung, No. 42. The first 
of these treats of the Diatessaron itself; the second is from 
Matt. 1: 20; the third is Matt. 3: 14, where itis said that 
Jobn lived on honey, ‘‘the milk of the mountains’’; the 
fourth is Matt. 3: 16,17, and gives a curious acc unt of 
phenomena occurring at the baptism of Christ; the fifth 
is Matt. 21: 1(or perhaps Luke 19: 4); the sixth isa cata- 
log of the Apostles from Acts 1: 13, or one of the gospels. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 24TH. 





THE WOES OF INTEMPERANCE.—ISAIAH 5: 11-23. 





GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘ Wo unto them that rise up early in 
the morning that they may follow strong drink.”—ISAIAH 
Ss 1k, 

NorTEs.—This chapter is a separate prophecy, written in 
a time of military disaster, when a foreign army had dev- 
astated the land and carriel ciptive the people. ,The 
prophet says it is due to the people’s sins. God had looked 
for good grapes from his vineyard, but they were evil 
grapes. The prophet thus specified their sins under a suc- 
cession of six woes, the first being directed against greed 
in robbing the poor of their land, and the second beginning 
our lesson. Drunkenness is one of the sins, yet not the 
first or chief. Perhaps the time is that when the Assyrian 
king had attacked the land in the reign of Ahaz or Uzziah. 
“ That rise up early in the morning.’’—It implies 
great eagerness to drink rather than to labor, They are 
rich oppressors (v. 8) who have amassed wealth to spend it 
in sensuality. Such drinking would usually be done at 
night, but they make a business of it, from early morning 
till late night. “The harp and the lute.”—Stringed 
instruments. ‘* Tabret.””—Beaten with the hand. 
* Pipe.’—A small wind instrument. ‘“* Hell hath en- 
larged her desirc.”—Rather, the yrave. It has been more 
eager to slay -——“‘ The mean man.”’--The two verses, 15 
aud 16, are evidently quoted, in part, from the earlier 
prophecy in Isaiah 2: 9, 11, 17. ** Lambs shall feed as 
in their pasture.”’--Not ‘after their manner,” a3 the Old 
Version hasit. The idea is that the stolen lands of these 
druoken chiefs shall become wild pasture where flocks 
shall feed and tramps lodge. “That drew iniquity 
with cords of vanity.”—They sin purposely, laboriously, 
as an ox pulls a load. —‘** Let him hasten his work.”’— 
Said derisively. 

Instruction.—The indulgence in intoxicating liquors is 
not merely itself a sin, but it is the indication of an other- 
wise bad character. In our lesson these drunkards are 
first rejecters of God, oppressors, utterly selfish, and they 
show their selfisbness in their indulgencein coarse, sensual 
pleasure, regardless of others, and their impiety in their 
disobedience to God’s law of temperance. 

We may call a drunkard a “ good fellow,” and say he is 
genial, that he is generous: but itis not really good, gen- 
erous or genial, but selfish and cruel. He isa sinner to 
be rebuked, and who should repent. 

If these feasts of wine in-their own houses were bad, how 
much worse are the carousers in saloons, with much 
stronger liquors, such as we have now, and which produce 
much worse results. 

Music is the handmaid of dévotion, but equally of all de- 
bauchery. Neither music nor art is good or moral in itself, 
only as it is well used. ‘ Art for art’s sake’’ is bad morals. 
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All things are good only as used for God’s sake and man’s 
sake. Justsoa story is good, not as it is a correct trans- 
cript of actual life, but as it tends to make us love pure and 
sweet life. 

“ Lack of knowledge” is a great cause of immorality. A 
well-educated community is likely to be a moral commu- 
nity. And yet this does not always hold true. 

Lack of knowledge is much of it willful. Men will say 
and believe that liquor or tobacco does not injure them, 
when if they were willing to learn the truth they would 
find out the truth. 

Bad government is to be expected with bad governors. 
If we give up the city to Tammany, we shall be misgov- 
erned, 

Just so great mortality prevails, or, as our lesson says, 
Hell (the grave) enlarges her desire when a city is mis- 
governed with a heedless “lack of knowledge.” Then san- 
itary precautions will be neglected and contayious diseases 
will prevail. In our issue this week we tell how, by the 
use of knowledge and power, cholera was Stamped out in 
Honolulu, 

Itis a terrible thing to deny the difference between good 
and evil. Itis the chief glory of God that he is holy ; that 
is, that he teeis infinitely the authority of right and the 
hatetulness of what is wrong. We are miost like God 
when we have the strongest sense of duty. 

Wicked men wouid not dare to be guilty of outbreaking 
Sins 1f they bud any sense of the certainty of the judg- 
meuts of God. ‘They say in heart, if not in words, ‘* There 
is n0 God.” ‘They do uot believe that “ the counsel of the 
Holy One” will" draw nigh aud come.” 

Among those who call evil good and good evilure those 
who do evil that good may come, who use bad arguments 
for good causes, who are unfair in argument or cruel in 
their criticisms of people who do wrong, or who persecute 
those from whom they differ. 

Only the purest aud vest men should be elected to office, 
never those who will be ** mighty to drink wine,’’ or who 
will ‘‘ justify the wicked fora reward.” If sueh a bad man 
is on a ticket a Christian should always scratch his name. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 











a GEORGE W., Bear Lake, agcepts call to Schoolcraft, 
Mich. 

BERKLY, H., Alexandria, accepts call to Carroll, Neb. 
BRLNSTED, C. W., Marshall, Mich., accepts call to Fremont, 


Neb. 7 
CABAN, J. W., Chicago, IIl., accepts call to Saeboygan, Wis. 
CALLAHAN, C. H., Bird Island, Minn., resigas. 

— G. C., Evergreen Park, accepts call to Downer’s Grove, 


OHLGART, C., Watertown, Wis., resigns. 

RUMSEY, J. D., Faribault, Minn., resigns. 

TUPPER, KERR B., Denver, Col., called to New York City. 
WARNER, J. E., Bismark, N. D., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BAKER, ARIEL A., Washta, called to Fairfax, Ia. 
BAXTER, THomas G., Saranac, Mich., resigns. 
BELARGER, JOSEPH, Rockport, O., accepts call to Brookline, 


BREMM, WILLIAM E., Carbondale, accepts call to Downs and 
Osborne, Kan. 

BREISH, 8S. R., Moody's Institute, Chicago, IIl., accepts call to 
Dawson, Minn. 

BROWN, HERBERT 8§., Lockport, N. Y., called to Danielson, 
Conn. : 

CHEADLE, ST#PHEN H., No. Yakima, Wash., accepts call to San 
Juan, Cal. 

CONVERSE, Witu1aM A., Piermont, N. H., resigns. 

EVERETT, J. E., Merrill, Mich., accepts call to Kiowa, Kan. 

FELLOWS, CHARLES B., New Brighton, Minn., resigns. 

FLOOD, Jacos, Sutton, called toOmaha, Neb. 

GORTON, R., Michigan Center, accepts call to N. Leoni, Mich. 

GREENE, W.untHroe B., Newtonville, Mass., accepts call to 
Pomfret, Conu. 

ated ap Byron, Lexington, Ky., accepts call to Painesville , 
Jhio. 

HAGEMAN, James C. (Friend), Tecumseh, accepts call to Dun- 
dee, Mich. 

es ice SULLIVAN 8., Hastings, Neb., accepts call to Chicago, 


HICKS, H. R., Earlville, [1l., resigns. 
LEICHLITER, Avsert M., Runnells, accepts call to Peterson, 
Bethel, Talmage and Pleasant Hill, la. 
McUEMCUTTS, H. Jonny, Iron River, Wis., accepts call to 8S. 
Lake Linden, Mich. 
moe, Horatio M., Farmington, accepts call to Chewelah, 
as 


PARSONS, Henry W., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 

SAVAGE, Joun W., New Whatcom, Wash., called to Chassell 
and Jacobsville, Mich. : 

SKENTLEBURY, WILLIAM H., Dundee, accepts call to Lake 
Odessa, Mich. 

—- FREDERICK, Three Oaks, accepts call to Vernon, 
Mich. 

LUTHERAN. 

BRODEN, J. A., Michigan City, Ind., resigns. 

FRANTZ, J. L., inst. October 27th, Baltimore, Md. 

GOFF, A. E., Tiro, accepts call to La Grange, Ind. 

KITZMEYER, J. F. W.. Davis, W. Va., called to New York City, 
aN. . 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BERRY, Caark ves T., inst. November 7th, Troy, N. Y. 
CARNAHAN, Rosert A, Detroit, Mich., resigns. 

GIBSON, J. F., South Charleston, O., called to Pomona, Cal. 
GILLESPIE, GeorG_ E , Brooklyn, calied to Port Jervis, N. Y. 
HUTCHINSON, W. A., Jackson, O.,called to Owatonna, Minn. 
IRWIN, J. R., Belle Valley, Penn., resigns. 

KNOX, THOMAS, inst. October 25th, Aurora, Ill. 

MARTIN, A., inst. October 39th, Irvington, Ia. 

— Henry G., ord. and inst. October .8th, Farmingdale, 


SPRAGUE, Epwarp P., inst. November 8th, Salem, N. Y. 
— T. J., Ferguson, Mo., accepts call to Seymour, 
nd. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
CUESIEAM. A. W., Prot. Epis., ord. November 3d, St. Louis, 
Oo. a 
DUNNEWOLD, J. W., Dutch Ref., Sheboygan Falls, Wis., died 
October 20th. 


KINGAN, &. A., United Presb., Grove City, calied to Plain Grove, 
and Harlansburg, Penn. e 
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Pres. W. G. BALLANTINE, Oberlin, O., 
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The Rev. H, J. Bruce, Satara, India, 
The Rev. W. A. Surpp, Urumia, Persia, 
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WE give exceptional space this week, tothe first article. 
We must in this connection remind our readers’ that 
Japan is passing through an experience which comes, 
sooner or later, in one form or another, to every mission 
field. It is the same that comes in families when the 
children grow restive under the restraint or even guidance 
of their elders. Such emergencies require wise sympa- 
thetic treatment on the part of all. The other articles are 
also of great interest and value, and no one we believe can 
read them without realizing that never before have the op- 
portunities as well as needs of foreign missions been so 
mapny or so great. 


JAPAN. 
A MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES OF AMERICA 
FROM MISSIONARIES IN JAPAN, 


{Ata recent informal conference of about thirty Presbyterian 
and Reformed missionaries it was decided to send the following 
communication to the Church papers in America. The feeling 
that a statement of this nature bas become necessary is shared 
by many other missionaries in these and sister denominations.] 

During the past year there have appeared in leading reli- 
gious periodicals statements and opinions from certain of 
our brethren who have retired from missionary work in 
Japan which are calculated not only to reise the hopes of 
the friends of Christian work in this country to a degree 
unwarranted by the facts, but also to prove a serious ob- 
stacle to the work itself. The Japanese Church is repre- 
sented as having reached an advanced stage of develop- 
ment, its earliest converts having been “‘ young men, pa- 
triots and scholars fit to lead their countrymen,” its pres- 
ent membership coming largely from the “higher walks 
of life,”’ and including ‘“‘ judges, editors, authors, orators,”’ 
also men able to maintain “a high position in the Diet, 
and even in the Imperial Ministry.”” The Japanese are 
said ‘‘ to lead in schools, in churches, in ecclesiatical bod- 
ies”; the Church, as a whole, is said ‘“‘to resent the direc- 
tion and guidance of the foreigner,” and “self-supporting, 
self-governing and self-propagating ’’ individual churches 
are reckoned by ‘‘scores.’’ In short, Christianity is repre- 
sented as having been born under the most favorable au- 
spices, passed through a golden youth with ever-growing 
spiritual, moral, intellectual, financial and numerical 
strength, and as having already attained to full maturity 
of Christian life and thought, and hence as being in a posi- 
tion in which, while *‘ gratefully acknowledging the work 
done by missionaries in former years,” it may now right- 
fully demand a “readjustment of mission forces ’’—what- 
ever that may mean. 

Further, it has been stated, in effect, that the intellec- 
tual tone of the nation is so high that an address suitable 
to an audience of Japanese would need to be simplified to 
come within the comprehension of an audiencein America. 

Regretting the issues forced upon us by the repeated ap- 
pearance in the public press of these and similar opinious, 
we feel that a statement of the condition of mission and 
Church work from the field is imperative. Silence would 
only support and confirm what we know to be error. 

It is true that two of the branches of the Christian 
Church in this country—tho only two—have been so organ- 
ized as to possess each its own native councils or Church 
courts. In those that are Lpiscopal in government the 
vaissionaries are but cautiously calling their native breth- 
ren to such responsibility, and the prospect of essentially 
native convocations or conferences as well’ as of native 
bishops lies far in the future. In these not unimportant 
ecclesiastical bodies the Japanese neither ‘“*take the lead 
in school or church,’’ nor do they “‘ resent the direction and 
guidance of the foreigner.” 

Among the early converts of allthe churches were bright 
young men, educated and for the most part supported in 
mission schools. As to their fitness to lead, it is significant 
that the form of government which offered the most un- 
restricted opportunity for the exercise of such ability, 
namely, the Congregational, has suffered most severely 
from their leadership. The history of the progress of 
Christianity in Japan has been marked by the wrecked 
faith and wandering steps cf some of these enthusiastic and 
immature “leaders,” and by their attempted guidance of the 
multitude into untried and dangerous paths. The youth 
and precocity of such early converts should have protected 
them from responsibility; but, on thecontrary, the records 

of the organization of one of the first of our Presbyterian 
churches contain the names of two youths, eighteen and 
twenty years af age, as elders ! 

There is said to be a Protestant Church membership now 
of more than thirty thousand. It must be understood, 
however, that this number includes not only baptized chil- 
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dren, but also adults who are reported as “ traveling,” or 
of “ residence unknown,” “‘ many who are weak and sick- 
ly,” and some who have fallen into a sleep resembling 
spiritual death, and also the self-righteous brother who sits 
at home declaiming against a “hireling ministry,” dis- 
daining instruction and denying to the ordinances of the 
Church any helpful influence. Thus the numerical strength 
of the Churchas an aggressive power must be reckoned far 
below the total usually quoted. 

It is true that Christianity counts among its influences 
some honored and honorable names; but it is also true, 
now as of old, that “ not many mighty, not many noble are 
called.”” The Church obtains its adherents chiefly from the 
middle and higher-middle classes; but these are men and 
women of all occupations and of varying degrees of intel- 
lectual attainment. There are those who may claim to be 
scholars, there are many who have received only the ordi- 
nary elementary education, and there are not a few who 
can neither read nor write. A member of the Diet may 
occasionally be found who is also an active Christian, ready 
to preach a sermon when one is needed ; but there are other 


. Christians in political life who will quite as readily bold a 


political meeting on the Lord’s Day ; and there are editors 
and orators who eagerly grasp at every new form of West- 
ern liberal thought, which they pour out, crude and undi- 
gested, for the bewilderment of their less ‘‘ advanced”’ 
brethren. Christian orators and editors have spoken and 
written against the keeping of the Sabbath, the value of 
prayer, the necessity for formulated religious beliefs, and 
quite recently the Chrictian idea of monogamous marriage 
has been lightly spoken of. Since the bishop was to be the 
husband of one wife, it follows by implication that in the 
early Christian Church plurality of wives was not un- 
known; and therefore too much strictness along this line 
toward the young Japanese Church is to be deprecated. 

With regard to the assumed intellectual superiority of 
the Japanese people, we find the following in an address 
delivered at the last Interseminary Missionary Alliance 
Convention, as reported in the Union Seminary magazine 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church : 


“Tam often ask ed, ‘Can you use in the United States the dis- 
courses prepared for the Japanese ?? and my reply is, * Yes, after 
simplifying them.’ Our congregations at home on Sundays are 
somewhat impatient of careful and adequate discussion; but 
among educated Asiatics one may venture pretty far and find a 
somewhat receptive hearing.” 

The common school is an institution of modern advanced 
Japan, and has been in the country but little morethan a 
decade. Before its introduction the samurai (higher mid- 
dle) class was known as the literary as well as military 
part of the nation. Below this rank there was virtually no 
education, while within it there were very many whocould 
not be regarded as either educated or intellectual. God in 
his providence has done great things for Japan, but he has 
wrought no miracle here of spontaneous intellectual devel- 
opment. The Japanese and European languages are well 
enough known to serve as media for the revelation of this 
wonderful intellectual ability if it existed ; but the world 
yet waits for the Japanese poet, philosopher, scholar or the- 
ologian who shall startle it into admiration either of his 
power of conception or strength of reasoning. 

Christian ministers and evangelists are usually of the 


‘higher middle class, but with a moderate representation 


from among heimin, or ordinary men. In education they 
range from the fortunate graduate of an American college 
and theological seminary to him who can boast of but very 
ordinary attainments in native secular learning, plus four 
years’ training, in a seminary in Japan. Whatever of 
mental stimulus he who studies abroad may be able to 
secure in the ‘‘ less intellectual” atmosphere of the West, 
there is but little question that he comes back to his native 
land handicapped for his conflict with the powers of dark- 
ness. To quote from a Japanese who writes from personal 
experience of seminary life abroad, as well as from observ- 
ation: 

“Many a case doI know of my own countrymen who have 
adapted themselves to Occidental ways of life and thought dur- 
ing such trainings and come home as a stranger to readapt him- 
self to his former surroundings with the utmost difficulty. 
Boiled rice and smashed beans do not now afford him all the 
nutriment his newly adapted system requires, and sittings upon 
hard straw mats cause synovitis and other troubles of his lower 
limbs. His throat suffers because native churches have nosteam- 
heaters to take off chill from the air, and his head rings because 
the ventilation is poor. The least he needsis greatest in the 
eyes of his people. He loses flesh and with flesh spirit. Preach- 
ing becomes anbearable. To some other occupations he betakes 
himself, and others hardier than he take his place, struggle for 
existence is too much for him. Then his thought—how incom- 
patible it, too, has become with that of his countrymen! He de- 
nounces Humeism and Theodore Parkerism ; but Hume and Par- 
ker have no existence in the minds of the people to whom he is 
preaching. The Downfallof the Roman Empire and the perse- 
cutions of Bloody Mary sound as‘ wind toa horse's ear,’ as we 
term all incomprehensibilities. He proves biblical truths by the 
Bible; but the Bible is no more to these people than some sooty 
parchments of idle antiquarians. His sermons fly over their 
heads and vanish into the air. He is disappointed with his 
hearers, and his hearers with him. Dissatisfaction, grumbling, 
resignation, separation.” 

From the above it will be seen that viewed at close range, 
even through native eyes, the Church in Japan is by no 
means so intellectual as it evidently appears to our san- 
guine bretbren across the sea. 

One other important test of the ability of the Church in 
Japan to undertake the great work of evangelizing the 
Japanese millions who are, as yet, worshipers of graven 
images, or whose lives are influenced by ‘‘the non-religiosity 
of Chinese moralists,’’ to quote from a native writer, or who 
are utterly indifferent to their souls’ welfare in “the life 
that now is or in that which is to come,’’is how far its 
faith and zeal may be counted on to bear the fioancial bur- 
dens inevitably connected with such work. Churches that 
are really self-supporting are very few. One denomina- 
tion in its published reports claims thirty nine ‘‘so classed,” 
meaning those that are not aided from the mission treas- 
ury ; other denominations report but four or five; others 
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again not even so many as this. Reference may be made 
in this connection to statements frequently seen in Ameri- 
cap papers to the effect that Japanese Christians are about 
to engage in foreign mission work. It may serve to throw 
some light on this subject that a recent address from 
America to the Synod of the Presbyterian Church (‘‘ Church 
of Christ in Japan’’), recommending it t» consider and 
urge the early attainment of self-support in its churches, 
was met with a refusal todo anything specialin the mat- 
ter, at the same meetingin which the Synod decided to im- 
pose upon the churches a budget of three thousand yen for 
home and foreign missions. We would place no obstacle 
in the way of any worthy effort on the part of our Japanese 
brethren. On the contrary, we heartily commend the zeal 
for mission work manifested by them. But the fact remains 
that they are leaving the financial burdens of the estab- 
lished Church tobe largely borne by Christiansin the West, 
while thus devising liberal things for others. It isin 
faithfulness to their best interests as well as to the inter- 
ests of truth that wecall attention to this somewhat in- 
congruous state of affairs. A healthier comprehension of 
duty cannot fail to be developing in its effect upon the in- 
dividual Christian and the churcbes; but this can never 
be attained so long as they are encouraged to regard them- 
selves as having a status, ecclesiastically and potentially, 
which as yet they have not. 

. The magnitude of the work of evangelizing Japan is 
seriously underrated by those who regard the Japanese 
Church as already sufficient for it ; and we believe that we 
could not do this Church a greater unkindness, or prove 
more faithless to the cause of our Master, than by holding 
our peace while the theory of the Church’s sufficiency, not- 
withstanding the tremendous odds of heathenism that are 
still, and must long continue to be, against it, is circulating 
and apparently gaining ground in America to the natural 
end of a diminishing missionary force and of the financial 
aid which accompanies it. 

Emphasis should be laid also on the fact that the Chris- 
tianus of Japan are not yet old in the faith. The past few 
years have been years of especial trial to those interested 
in the propagation of a pure Gospel, and to the yet unde- 
veloped thinkers along theological and other kindred 
lines among the better educated of the Christians. The 
various forms of ‘‘liberal Christianity ’’ have been urged 
upon the attention of the latter by word, book, pamphlet 
and newspaper. Besides this, the disintegrating teachings 
of Plymouth Brethren have made no small iproads upon 
the membership of the churches, and disturbed and unset- 
tled many where no actual defection resulted. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the Church in 
Japan is not sufficiently strong, numerically, financially, 
intellectually or spiritually, for the burdens which the un- 
wisdom of certain of its friends would lay upon it; and 
we commend to the consideration of all lovers of our Lord 
who are interested in the advancement of his kingdom in 
this interesting country, the following resolutions passed 
by the International Missionary Union at Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., June 12th, 1895, and also that which obtained the 
approval of upward of one hundred missionaries who met 
in an interdenominational conference a few weeks since in 
Karuizawa. 

“Since it has pleased God in the order of his providence to 
bring the Empire of Japan into such a position of prominence as 
she occupies to-day, this International Missionary Union deems 
it advisable to urge upon all the evangelical Churches the neces- 
sity of taking advantage of the present crisis in the history of 
missionary effort in Eastern Asia, and would beg especially to 
emphasize the following points: 

“‘1, That no pains be spared in the development of an efficient 
native ministry. 

“2. That the present staff of foreign missionaries be not only 
continued, but increased when necessary. 

“3. That those who are sent out to Japan as missionaries 
should be persons of superior equipment, and that they should 
go witha determination toacquire the language and give their 
lives to the work. 

“4. That increased attention be given to Christian educational 
work. 

* Resolved, That we, as missionaries representing varions mis- 
sion boards working in Japan, in conference assembled at Karui. 
zawa, in view of various reports that have gone forth concerning 
the need of more foreign workers in Japan, would express it as 
our opinion that not only has the time not come for the with- 
drawal of the missionaries already on the field, but we believe 
that there is stilla need of many more foreign workers in this 
land.” 


CHINA. 
WAKING UP IN CHINA. 


BY PRESIDENT W, G. BALLANTINE, 
of Oberlin College. 











THERE has been a widespread couviction that the recent 
war between China and Japan meant a good deal more 
than a little bloodshed in an Oriental quarrel. The ex- 
pectation has been that the thunder of Japanese cannon 
would wake China from her age-long sleep and open her 
mind to Western thought, as the Japanese mind was 
opened by the visit of Commodore Perry. This expecta- 
tion is already beginning tobe realized. 

About a dozen years ago the Rev. Charles D. Tenney, a 
graduate of Dartmouth College and Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, went out to China as a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board. On account of some change of theological 
views he subsequently detached himself from the mission 
and entered upon independent educational work. He was 
employed by various high officials, and among others by 
Li Hung Chang, in the education of his sons. For some 
years he has had in mind a plan for an imperial university 
at Tientsinfor theinstruction of Chinese youth in modern 
learning. This plan has received some official favor, but 
until recently has been obstructed by inveterate conserva- 
tism, 

But under the impulse of the times the University is now 
to be established. Mr. Tenney has been appointed presi- 
dent of it. The Faculty will be composed mostly of Chi- 
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nese who have received an Euglish educ:tion; but there 
will b2 five foreign professors, as follows: 1, Physics and 
Chemistry; 2. Civil Eogineering and Graphics ; 3, Mechan- 
ical Eazineering; 4, Geology and Mining; 5, Law. Mr. 
O. C. Clifford, a graduate of Oberlin College, who has been 
pursuing graduate work at Cornell University, bas just 
been appointed to the professorship of Physics and Chem- 
istry, and will sail from San Francisco on November 30th. 
Tae Chinese Government has sent $1.500 for the purchase 
of apparatus, which Professor Clifford is to carry with 
him. ‘Toe other professors will be appointed later. 

President Tenney writes : 

“ Altho the Chinese are so proverbially slow, yet there is an 
element of impatieacs about them also. When they have de- 
cided, they want something done at once. So I have undertaken 
to collect a preparatory school of one hundred and twenty at 
onca, ani also tha first-yzar class of the College, to number 
thirty. I shall sslact the studsuts by holding examinations at 
Tientsin, Shanghai and Hongkong.” 

He adds: 

“ A part of our plan is to sead the graduates of highest rank to 
foreign countries for post-graduate study. We also contemplate 
establishing mauy preparatory schools ia differant parts of the 
country.” 

No lover of his kind can fail to rejoice in these signifi- 
cant signs that the walls of prejudice which have hemmed 
iu the four hundred mill ons of China from theint-Ilectual 
life of Christendom are crumbling, and that this vast sec 
tion of the race is to fall into the marca of progress. 





A CLASS OF CHINESE LITERATI. 





BY THE REV. GILBERT REID, 
Of the Mission Among the Higher C.aises of China. 


To-day has closed a month anda half of instruction given 
to sixteen men of literary degree. Before the attempt 
was made, I asked several missionaries what they thought 
of my forming such aclass. ‘‘ Very good,’’ was the invari- 
able reply; *‘ but where are you going to get the men?”’ 
In some cases I was asked, ‘“‘ What are you going to teach ?”” 
aud wbena my reply was, *‘ Our Catechism and the Gospel 
of John,” I was further asked, *‘ Do you think any will 
care tocome for such instruction?” I could only add, “I 
will at least make the attempt.”’ 

The re-ult of it was that through the aid from a few 
missionary friends and more especially from a few of the 
leading Chinese Christians, I started a class the latter part 
of June, which hss pumbered ten men, only two of whom 
were church members. The native Christians at first 
doubted the expediency of beginning with a simple cate- 
chism, as apparently velow the scholarship of these literati. 
The simplicity of the language, however, I ende»vored to 
compensate by unfolding the mystery of the doctrines and 
the difficulty of the study. Havingthzs fur some two 
weeks laid a foundation of general Caristian truth, I led 
them to the task of studying the Gospel of John. This 
Gospel is more adapted to a literary Chinaman than any 
of the other Gospels, because it deals less with a record of 
miracles, while those which it does mention strongly im- 
press the mind with their supernatural character. The 
literary Chinaman who, at the outset, is apt to regard 
Christ as only asage—is inclined to be a Unitarian—is 
soon induced by the simple narrative of this Gospel and 
the very words of Corist as there recorded, to believe that 
he is none other than one with the Father, “‘ very God of 
very God.’? The study of John’s Gospel is better than 
argument to remove doubts concerning the divinity of 
Christ. 

All but one here registered their names as catechumens. 
This one, outside the ten, who was only present at iuter- 
vals, is probably less convinced of the truth. Some of the 
ten will aid the Presbyterian, Congregational and Loudon 
missions, and others I include as the first nucleus of a dis- 
tinct work of my own. We ai!l occupied rooms in the 
Peking University, connected with the Methodist mission, 
furnished to us freeof charge through the kiudness of the 
president, the Rev. H. H. Lowry, D D. I paid tor the food 
of these students, regarding them as my guests, the whole 
expense only amounting to some $25. 

While in many cases the literati of China are the strong- 
est opponents of the Christian missionary, I have fouad in 
other cases that, if we deal with them intelligently and 
sympathetically, try persuasion rather than lofty dog- 
matism, they can be convinced of the cruth of Christianity 
and led to become the disciples of the Savior. A friend of 
mine. whom [ met first in 1892 prior to my return home— 
ove who had been a mandarin for some thirty years—has 
just been baptized by a missionary in the city where I tirst 
met him. The conversion of these men is not hopeless. 

Peking. 





INDIA. 
NOW AND THEN. 





BY THE REV. J. H. WYCKOFF, 
Missionary of the Reformed (Dutch) Church. 





I AM touring in the same region where Henry Martyn 
Scudder, D_D., first pitched his tent in 1851. The diary of 
bis tour lies before me, and I am much impressed with the 
changes that have taken plaee in forty-four years. 

1. Then there were no proper roads in the district, and 
the missionary experienced no little iaconvenience in trav- 
eliog, while communication with his family was difficult 
and rare. Now beautiful macadamized highways run in 
all directions, post offices are found in the principal vil- 
lages, and telegraph wires cunnect the larger towns. 

2. Then a white face, especially that of a missionary, 
was such a novelty that his tent was crowded most of the 
‘day with curious hearers. Now the mis-ionary must seek 
the people, carrying the Gospel to their very doors. 

3. Then there were frequently long and bitter discus- 


sions. Now the Gospel generally receives a respectful 
hearing. , 
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4. Then the missionary had to do about all the preaching, 
there being no native preachers trained for the work. Now 
he is re-enforced by a band of native brethren, who preach 
to their countrymen with eloquence and with power. 

5. Then books were freely distributed, and it was only 
after much persuasion that the higher castes could be 
induced to take them. Now they are not only sought for, 
but purchased by the people. 

But the most iuteresting aud significant change is in the 
actual results that have been achieved. Dr. Heary Martyn 
Scudder, as we have shown, eatered the district in 1851. 
He was followed by his brothers, William and Joseph, in 
1852. The Arcot mission was organized in 1853, and the 
first year of missionary work reported upon wis in 1854. 
The following comparative table will show at a glance the 


growth by decades: . 
1854 1864 1874 1884 1894 


Missionaries........... ROE E Renner “aan 7 7 8 9 
Village congregations......... hail naee 1 6 45 8s 118 
Organized churches...........sesss00% 2 7 18 2 24 
II i ccivcccncaccccca sccctas 0 1 2 4 9 
Other Christian agents............0005 8 37 72 108) 172 
Communicapts.............. Jinénawencen 26 «291 «6758 1,580 1,996 
Christian community.............. +e. 170 1,050 2,523 5,376 7,269 
Children in schools................006 . 53 822 1,436 2.180 4,856 
Contributions of Christians, Rs...... 53 175 1,014 1,508 2,757 


Wandiwash, N. Arcot. 


AN INTERESTING PREACHING TOUR. 


BY THE REV. H. J. BRUCE, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








One of the best proofs which we can have that the Gospel 
is exerting a powerful influence upon the rural, non-Cnris- 
tian communities of the district, is the increasing eagerness 
of the people to hear the Word whenever an opportunity is 
giventbem. Our native preachers have recently made a 
very interesting tour, and they have returned full of joy 
and enthusiasm. At the village of Masur, twenty-five miles 
south of Satara (which was occupied 2s an out-station t vo 
years ago), there is an anoual festival held in honor of the 
elephant headed god, Gaupatti. It has been our custom to 
send as large a force of preachers there as possible. Tais 
year there were ten, and they are unanimous in testifyiug 
that in their preaching tours they never before found the 
people so ready and eager to listen to the trnth. 

Arriving in the evening they took their evening meal, 
and then waitedly waited on the Lord, pleadiog for a bless- 
ing upon the work of the following day. Inthe early morn- 
ing the people began to assemble, aud, us the preachers’ 
house is situated on ove of the principal roads leading to 
the town, large numbers of men aud women wer? con- 
stantly passing by their door. They began to siag, and this 
attracted a large crowd of people, most of whom sat upon 
the ground and listened to the Gospel messge for an hour 
and a half. 

At the time of the fall gathering at the festival our 
pteachers formed # procession and marched tbhrouzh the 
Streets singing Christian hymn, accompanied by their 
musical iostruments. The pilgrims, as well as the resi- 
dents, were attracted by this; and they were told by one of 
the preachers, shouting witn a loud voice, that there is 
only one trae and living God, and Jesus Christ is the only 
Savior of the world. Many thousands of people were as- 
sembled, and ia order that as many as possible miznt hear 
the Gospel our preachers sepacated iuto three compuuies, 
and, going to three different places, preached to crowds of 
attentive listeners for more than two hours, Exch party 
afterward reported having had an intensely interesting 
time, and even after listening for so long a time the people 
were reluctant to bave them leave. 

In the evening the procession was again formed and 
marched through the streets. Io the midst of the baziar 
a@ prominent shopkeeper beckoned to them and invited 
them to take their stand in front of his shop, which was 
well lighted for his evening trade. Herea very large audi- 
ence as-embled, ani for neirly three bours, or until eleven 
o’clock at night, our men, in-tura, gave them the Gospel 
mes:age. Itis not often that it seams wise, in such a pro- 
miscuous audience on the street, to offer prayer; but in re- 
porting this meeting our priocipal evangelist says: ‘‘In 
closing so orderly a meeting we could nos do otherwise 
than offer a solemn prayer.” 

Besides the preaching, thousinds of leaflets were distrib- 
uted. These seem to ha liked more aud more; and there is 
no doubt that they have been the means of carrying the 
message to muny villages around. T'bus the seed is sown; 
and we pray the Lord that, by the power of his Spirit, it 
may spriag up and briog forth an abundant harvest. 

Satara. 


PERSIA. 
A SUMMER CONVENTION. 


BY THE REV. W. A. SHEDD, 
Missi nary of the Presdyteriin Board. 








A WEEK spent at the lakeside in our summer convention 
of Christian workers gave mang of us an assarance of 
spiritual truth and a realization of Christian love, such as 
we had never before known. 

Toe place of our meeting wis near the shore of Like 
Urumia and thus salt batning was an added aturaction. 
Simply as an outing, the meeting wasasucce-s. As such 
it seems destined to grow io popniarity ; and we expect 
another year to bave acamp of tbree to four buadred in- 
stead of not over half that oumber this and previous years, 

As an object lessoa of Curistian decoram and freedom, 
the meeting wasasucce:s. Hiudreds of Moslem women, 
besides a smaller number of men, crowded to see this 
strange assembly where men allowed their wives unheard- 
of liberties and trusted them to be true. 

As an evidence of intellectual culture aud grasp of mind, 
it was equally successful. We who were speakers fuund 
that we need not fear striking too high. The body of 
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native ministers, some bronzed veterans, some fresh from 
the class-room, listened with an attention directly propor- 
tional to the intellectual value of theaddress. A well-or- 
—- and closely comp:cted speech held tne audience to 

e end, 

As a means of spiritual cylture the meeting was votable. 
The addresses comnrised a series on Coristian Missions 
(including a very careful résumé of the course and results 
of the war between China and Japan), a series on the Pro- 
phetic Order in the Old Testament and in relation to the 
Christian ministry, lectures on Church order and disci 
pline, besides topics on the devotion :l and active Christian 
life. Many exoressed their gratitude for fresn thoughts 
and inspiring truths, 

Finally and best of all, the meeting aroused a spirit of 
love. A week’s unrestrained and unconventional inter- 
course brought us together in a closer bond tnan scores of 
ecclesiastical assemblies. The communion table was there 
thesymbol of a realized fact. The last evening meeting 
was a rare love feast; two hours and more passed un- 
thought of in songs of praise, testimonies to God s good- 
ness, expressed most often ia Scripture words, mingled 
wit.al with some bursts of true eloquenze. Spontaneity 
and genutnevess were the characteristics of every utter- 
avce, and jollity was mixed with the deeper joy. 

I write this, not as narrating sone grea». thiog, but as an 
evidence of growth in grace ant kn wiedge. A tew days 
before we gathered by Luke Urumia, the great. Convea- 
tion at Keswick, Eagland, united in prayer fur Persia, in 
respouse to a request telegraphed by Bishop Stuart, of Is- 
pahan. 

Uramia, 


‘ 


COLOMBIA. 
CONDITIONS OF MIS3ION WOBK. 


BY THE REV. MALBONE W. GRAHAM, 
Missionary of the Presbyte-ian Board. 











I DESIRE to send a few brief statements about the con- 
ditions of mission work in Colombia. 
2 = ° 

1, Political Condition of the Country.—The Republic of 

Colombia at present has a very highly centralized Govern- 
ment; the President appoints the G»vernors of the De- 
partments or State:, whoin turn appoint the prefects of 
the provinces, they the mayors, and the masors the chiefs 
of police. In this way constant pressure can be brought to 
bear on the people at the instigation of the high officials. 
The Jate President Nufiez, in order to advance his political 
ambitions, gradually allied bimself with the ecclesiastical 
autborities, and in 1888 bronght about a concordat with 
the Pope, by which the Constitution recognizes Roman 
Catholicism as the State religion. Thus ecclesiastical tyr 
anny has been added to the abuses of civil p»pwer. When 
one sees the gross assumptions of paternalism in interfer- 
ing with the private life und business of the individual; 
when clandestine issuesof public mouvey are made,in order to 
line the pockets of inter- sted directors of the National Bank; 
when enormons forced loans are levied on people vho are of 
the opposite political party from the Government, and this 
is done to replenish a bankrupt treasury; when rank viola- 
tious of personal liberty occur, and the freedom of the bal- 
lot, the press and speech is suporessed; when the priests 
tbunder the anathemasof the Caurch against the political 
opponents of the Government, itis oot strange that the 
country isin a constant state of turmoil. The wonder is 
that revolutions are not more frequent and violent The 
times seem ripe for a fiery reaction from such domination, 
and when the change comes the Romana Catholic Church 
wi'l sufferseverely, and Prote-tuptism will be allowed full 
liberty. 
2 Social Conditions.—Colomb‘a’s prosperity is hindered 
by her backwardness in develooing her m:gvificent re- 
s-urces. Luck of triasport ition favilities, restrictions on 
the iuvestment of fore:go capital due to capricious gov- 
eromental ac'ion, the impoverishment of the country by 
war taxes aod revolutions, leave many of her peoule in 
wretchesuess. Toe Church nas almost destroved the pub. 
lic school system, and the Govern neut suopr -sses private 
scaoots 10 woicn Liberal sentiments prevail Charities, 
whether administered by the State or by private organiza 
tons, ale ioad-quate and inefficient. Beuuing is a fine art, 
and pauperism a protes-iwn. Leprosy avoands. The 
number of lepersis estimated at 27,000, more than in all 
Ube re-t of the world togetuer. 

3. Moral and Religivus Condition.—An outward con- 
formity to religious observances aud an inward depravity 
of heart are compatible in human nature, and are very 
real facts here, Gambitog 18 aa AMuUSeMeuUt UDiversally 
popular, a fasuionable vice, aud in the form of lotteries a 
buiuess, to which evea the Cuurch leods itself. L[otem- 
perance is acrying evil. The wayside saloon and the cor- 
ner Jiquor store are as ubiqaitons nere as iu any other part 
of the world. Tnesocial evit flourisnes, Coucubiaage is 
widely practiced, and has some legal recog«ition. Ilo 
Bogota tue illegitimate births usualiy outnumber the 
legitimate, aud in Batranquilla for several years past they 
have been tnree-fourths of the whole number. Marriage 
is made difficult, aud outsive of the Citnvolic Church is 
almost Imyussiole. A licentious prie-thooud, heedless of 
moral restraints, but jealous tor ecclesiasucal uutnority, 
set the stuadurd for the people. heir oppositiva to evan- 

elical truch is strong. Tue Arcubisnop of Bo ota, woo 

y bis pastucal letter in May placed uuder condemoation 
Of mort .! siu all who should atteud Piotertint services or 
funerals, yo:o0 the Protestant scnools or read vheir books 
aud papers, 1s tbe Same ooe who tried to secure vhe inser- 

.tiou, iu ube last postal treaty with tue Uvited States of a 
clause forbidding the transmission of Protestant Bibles 
aud resigivus bvvks. Popular igaurauce of the way of sal- 
Vatiou througa Christ, deep-serted superstiiious ,aod ua- 
di-guised idulatry in the worsbip of the Virgin and the 
Salute, are Characteristic features of the religious life uf 
Colum 14. 

4, Whut Protestantism is Doing.—To meet the needs 
Crewtrd vy these Conditions there are in Colomb a thirteen 
missiv aries of the Presbyteriau Church. North, and 4% 
Scventh vay Advenust layman. Tne la.cier is locaced in 
Bugota, trying lu reaca the student population of tue capi- 
tal. ‘Lhe former are located in Buyota, ure a8 pastor of Ine 
Presbyterian church, vue in Charve of the Kuys’ School, 
aud twy iadics 1a Cuarge of ibe Girls’ Scncol. A church 
aud schouol exist at Med-ilin, and «a church, with two 
scuovuls, at Bai canquiila, where becded re eufurcements are 
about tu arrive. Ice axenis of the Aweric:p Is ble society 
baVe met wilh encouraging success in to¢cir work oa the 
north cuast, aod calis tor wwe Gospel bave come trom the 
nuity, svutu acd west. The opportunities jor Bib e teach- 
iug iu the schools are cayerty seiZed, aud evauge.1 tic Llours 
to tne nui th aud tne suutuwest Were made durtuy toc past 
year. A piowisiog itinerat ug work iu twos w tbio a 
day’s ride ul Bogota bas hai Lo be pustooued, OWiug Lo the 
trausier of ove of the missioner es to Meueilin auripg tue 
furivugy of toe workeis there The necds are very great, 
Wolie the Workers ase very iew. Au appasling luuiifeceuce 
to tueir sinful Cunaltion and WO its remedy iu Christ uecds 
to be broken up by tue PevteCustal Cc miuy of the Spirit. 

Boauta 
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Questions. 


1.—When and under what circumstances did the late Cardina 
Newman write that beautiful bymn, * Lead, Kindly Light”? 
Was it written before he left the Church of England. and how 
long before ? 

The hymn was written June 16th, 1833, while Newman 
was sailing on an orange boat from Palermo to Marseilles, 
twelve years before he was admitted to the Roman Catholic 
Church. It was while he was angry at the state of dis- 

_upion and supineness in the Church he still loved and in 

which he still believed, confident that be bad a “ mission,” 
a“ work to do in England,” while sick in body but yet 
feeling that he must live, and yet not knowing what his 
work might be. It was a pathetic prayer which antici- 
pated the Oxford movement in 1833. (See Julian’s * Dic- 
tionary of Hymnology,” page 667, and Newman’s “ Apo- 
loqia.Pro Vita Sua,” 1864, pages 94-100.) 


2.—Could you tell me in what year the Andover trial was re- 
ported? I think the professor’s name was Fisk. The subject 
was that of second Probation. 


Behold bow quickly the memory of this famous trial fades 
away! The Andover case before the Board of Visitors be- 
van in 1886 and was concluded in 1887. Suspicion of the 
soundness of several of the professors was aroused by arti- 
cles in The Andover Review, which was started in Jan- 
uary, 1884; and Dr. J.W. Wellman, a member of the Board 
of Trustees, moved in that body, January 12th, 1886, that 
the Board of Visitors he requested to examine into the 
matter. The motion not being adopted, there was a meet- 
ing of alumni of the seminary the same month, and it was 
resolved to make a direct appeal to the Visitors. On the 
seventh of July, 1886, Drs. Weliman, Dexter, Lanphear and 
others appeared before the Board of Visitors and asked to 
be allowed to submit statements and leave the matter to 
the board. The board refused to adopt this method of pro- 
cedure, but required formal charges to be presented. This 
was done, and sixteen charges, affecting doctrines of the 
Trinity, Inspiration, Atonement and Probation after 
Death and other questions of faith were drawn up. Those 
affected were Professors Smyth, Tucker, Harris, Hincks 
and Churchill. After a preliminary hearing the Visitors 
ordered the charges to be amended so as to proceed against 
the professors individually. The trial began December 
28th, 1886, and ended a few days later. The Visitors an- 
nounced their judgment June 16tb, 1887, sustaining three 
of the charges against Professor Smyth, viz.: that the Bible 
is fallible, that no one can repent without knowledge of 
3od in Christ, and that there is a probation after death for 
those who do not decisively reject Christ in this life, and 
ordering him to be removed from his professorship, those 
against the other professors being dismissed, Mr. Eustis 
declining to act in these cases because he was not present 
when they were heard. The case of Professor Smyth was 
taken into the State courts, and a decision rendered in the 
fall of 1891, setting aside the judgment of the Visitors re- 
moving him, chiefly on the ground that the Visitors erred 
in not allowing the Trustees to appear as a party in the 
trial. 


8.—The Catholic Review says the Protestant Episcopal is * the 
only non-Catholic body of Christians that is steadily growing in 
numbers.” Can this be so? 


It is not. Its net increase in communicants in the dec- 
ade ending in 1890 was 188,896. In the same period the 
Disciples of Christ gained 291,051. This denomination had, 


in 1880, only 7,000 more members than the Episcopal body ; 
its percentage of increase was, therefore, much larger, 
The gain of the Congregational denomination was less than 
that of the Episcopal Church—128,439, but its growth is a 
tolerably steady one, nevertheless. It never has to report 
a dec'ine. The Presbyterian Church (North) gained 214,625; 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 379,976 ;: the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, 532,941; the Lutherans (all 
branches), 537.654, and the Regular Baptists (three 
branches), 1,132,753. The Episcopal is not the only Prot- 
estant Church that is steadily growing in numbers, nor is 
it the fastest growing body of non-Catholics. Steady in- 
crease is the rule of non-Catholic bodies, and to this rule 
there are very few and very cece ta exceptions. The 
Catholic Review might have easily ascertained tbis fact. 


4.—Can you refer me to any literature or statistics bearing on 
the question of down-town churches and the congested centers of 
our cities? 


United States Commissioner of Labor, Carroll D. 
Wright. bas published a special report on the “* Slums of 
Great Cities.” It is full of statistics which those who 
would study the subject need to know. The annual reports 
of the Methodist City Evangelization Union and of Trinity 
Pari-h in this city are valuable. See also the symposium 
iu THE INDEPENDENT of January 5tb, 1893, on Unchurched 
Classes, aud an article in THE INDEPENDENT of January 
10th, 1895, on Statistics of a City Parisb. 


§.—Could you refer me to a book of historical examples for use 
in sermon making ? 


Dr. Charles E. Little’s ‘ Historical Lights,” published 
by Funk & Wagnalls, New York City, would doubtless 
apswer your purpose. - 


6.—In the last INDEPENDENT the article “ Wanted,” is ascribed 
to Anna B. Warner, “author of * The Wide Wide World.’” [n the 
Century Dictionary that work is ascribed to Susan Warner, 4 nna 
B.'s sister. Which is right ? 


Apparently the Century Dictionary. The sisters Susan 
and Anna Bartlett Wazner coliaborated more or less in 
their writings. When * The Wide Wide World” was 

ublished in 1850, its author’s name was given as “ Eliza- 

th Wetherell.” Two years later ‘“ Queecby ” was pub- 
lished, by the same author. ‘ Dollars and Cents,” also 
published in 1855, was by *‘ Amy Lothrop.” The next year 
George P. Putpam began the publication of a series of 
stories called ** Eilen Montgomery’s Bookcase,’ the first 
number being ‘* Mr. Rutherford’s Children,” ** by the au- 
thors of ‘Tbe Wide Wide World,’ ‘ Queechy,’ ‘ Dollars and 
Cents,’ etc.”” Other books of the series were also published 
‘* by the Authors,” etc. This may have been designed to 
distinguish these books as written by the sisters, individu- 
ally, buta very general impression has prevailed that both 
sisters had a bund in the earlier works. Miss Warner her- 
self has not yet corrected our misapprehension. 


7.—A correspondent asks what is customary in regard to the 
presentation by publishers of copies of their works to the authors. 


Leading firms, as the Harpers, Scribners, Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co., present six copies to the author. The Metho- 
dist Book Coucern givesone We learn that the receivers 
of the United States Book Company, Lovell, Correll & 
Company, give none. 
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The pronpt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes receivel, The interests of our readera will guide us in the 
selection of worka for further notice. 





HOW A “HEATHEN” BECAME A CHRISTIAN.* 


Tuts is a remarkable book by a Japanese author, in 
such English as he could command, printed and pub- 
lished by a Japanese firm. The title-page bears this 
‘‘encouragemer t” from Carlyle: ‘‘ He that speaks what 
is really in him will tind men to listen, tho under never 
such impedimrn‘s.”’ 

The author begins almost at once on the “‘ heathenism” 
from which he emerged into Christianity. The pictures 
of his family and friends draw the portrait on the flat- 
tering side, but are so clean cut that we instinctively ac- 
cept them as drawn to life. We need to remember, too, 
that they are not of the average Japanese family, but 
present to us the élite of the nation, the scholarly 
samurai of the capita). The authbor’s ‘‘ paternal grand- 
father, who was eviry inch a soldier,” and ‘‘ never so 
happy as when he appeared in his ponderous armor,” 
‘*lamented that the land was in peace, and died with re- 
gret that he never was able to put his trade into prac- 
tice.” His father, a scholar and a poet as well as a sol- 
dier, was ‘“‘learned in the art of ruling men.” His 
maternal grandfather was ‘‘ an honest man,” abstemious 
‘“*by the recommendation of bis doctors,” and died 
young, leaving a widow who “ for fifty years lived a life of 
widowhood, brought up and educated five children with 
her own hands, never proved false to her neighbor, never 
ran in debt,” and at fourscore and four years was 
‘*calmly waiting for the shadow t9 relieve her from the 
life she so bravely fought through.” Such widows in- 
deed are not uncommon in Japan. Her daughter, the 
author’s mother, ‘‘inherited from her this mania for 
work. Her little home is her kingdom, and she rules it, 
washes it, feeds it, as no queen has ever done.” 

In sucha home his feudal lord, his father, and his 
teacher ‘‘ constituted his Trinity, and the vexing ques- 
tion would arise which of them he should save if the 
three were a-drowning.” 

But glimpses of the less favorable side of ‘‘ heathen- 
ism” are alsoseen. The weakness of Confucianisin in 
regard to sexual morality comes out. The author’s 
fa.her, amid his solemn instructions about duty and 
high ambition, would point, as motive and reward, to an 
opulent harem in view. He winds up with the striking 
remark : 


“ Tho I am not blind to darkness as great in other coun- 
tries as my own, I do not hesitate in attributing impotence 
to Chinese ethics when it deals with social purity.” 


The author’s description of the mental attitude of the 
worshipers, especially that of the younger worshipers, 
as a part of his own experience, is by far the fullest and 
most satisfactory we have seen. He says: 


* But no retrospect of my bygone days causes in me a 
greater humiliation than the spiritual darkness I groped 
under, laboriously sustained by gross superstitions. I be- 
lieved that there dwelt in each of its innumerable temples 
its god, jealous over his jurisdiction, ready with punish- 
ment to any transgressor that fell under his displeasure. 
The god whom I reverenced and adored most was the god 
of learning and writing, for whom I faithfully observed 
the 25th of every month with due sanctity and sacrifice. 
I prostrated myself before his image, earnestly implored 
his aid to improve my handwriting and my memory. Then 
there is a god who presides over rice culture whose serv- 
ants are foxes. He can be approached with prayers to 
protect our homes from fire and robbery ; and as my father 
was mostly away from home, and I was alone with my 
mother, I ceased not to beseech this god of rice to keep my 
poor home. There was another god whom I feared more 
than all others. His emblem was a black raven, and he 
was the searcher of man’s inmost heart. The keeper of his 
temple issued papers upon which ravens were printed in 
somber colors, the whole having a miraculous property to 
cause immediate hemorrbage when taken into the stomach 
by any one who told a falsehood. I often vindicated my 
truthfult ess before my comrades by the use of these pa- 
pers. 

“Still another god exercises healing power upon those 
who suffer from toothache. Him also did I constantly call 
upon, as I was a constant sufferer from this painful mal- 
ady. He exacted a vow from his devotee to abstain from 
eating pears. Afterward, study of chemistry and toxicol- 
ogy gave me a reason for this in the injurious effect of 
grape sugar upon the decaying teeth. But all heathen 
superstitions cannot be so happily explained. One god 
would impose upon me abstinence from the use of eggs, 
another from beans, till after I made all my vows, many of 
my boyish delicacies were entered upon the prohibition list. 
Multiplicity of gods often involved the contradiction of the 
requirements of one god with those of another, and sad was 
the plight of a conscientious soul when he had to satisfy 
more than one god.” 


His exp: riences as he came in contact with Christians 
were often amusing, scmetimes impressive, always 
instructive. His whole nature revolts against the self- 
sacrifice required, and especially the apparent sacrifice of 
his patriotism which Christianity called for. His expe- 
rience at this time was typical of that of thousands of 
young Japanese. 





* How ] BECAME A CHRISTIAN. OUT OF My DiaRY. Bya HEATHEN 
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“I thought I could not be forced, even by death itself, to 
vow allegiance to any other gods than my country’s. I 
should be a traitor to my country, and an apostate from my 
national faith by accepting a faith of exotic origin. ton 
Bat alas, mighty men around me were falling and surren- 
dering to the enemy. I alone was left a ‘ heathen.’”’ 

At length, after six months’ varied experience, ke was 
converted, and in company with several others was bap. 
tized. Each member of the church to which he belonged 
was in turn pastor, priest and teacher—even servant — 
for the day. A flour barrel ** fitted up,” and covered with 
a blue blanket, served for a pulpit. The pastoral one sat 
upon a stool, the ; eople upon blankets upon the ficor. A 
year later they were presented with an old cabinet orgar. 
Every missionary, at least, will enjoy the followi: g ex- 
quisitely lifelike picture : 

“Asthe ceiling was not more than ten feet from the 
floor, the bellow of the organ, swelled by the chorus of 
fifty or more untutored voices, shook the building with 
discordant vibrations of the most dreadful kind. The 
peace of our neighbcrs was thus much infringed upon, and 


their complaints, which were not altogether unjust, were 
constant.” ‘ 


This wes, as he says, after they had put up a small 
church building. In this they at first had the help of an 
American mission. Afterward, deciding upon the bold 
and hazardous course of undenominational indeper d- 
ence, they heroically returned the money borrowed from 
the mission and held the church as their own. 


“Tt was a reading room, a class room, acommittee room, 
a refreshment room and a club room at the same time. 
Laughter that almost burst our diaphragms, sobs of peni- 
tence that touched our inmost hearts, arguments that 
wearied the biggest and soundest of our heads, and talks 
about markets and money-making schemes were all heard 
in this most convenient of houses. Such was our church, 
and we never have seen the like of it in the whole world.: 


One of the best and most instructive things in the 
book, is the account of his father’s conversion : 


“‘ The arch-heretic was my father who, with his learning 
and strong convictions of his own, was the hardest to ap- 
proach with my faith. I sent him booksand pamphlets 
and implored him to come to Christ and receive his salva- 
tion. He wasa voracious readvr, and my books were not 
entirely ignored. But nothing could move him. He was 
a righteous man so far as social morality was concerned 
and not one who felt the need of salvation most. At the 
close of my college course I received a little prize money 
which, after praying over it, I decided to use in getting 
some presents for my parents. For my father I bought a 
five volumed commentary on Mark, by Dr. Faber, a Ger- 
man missionary in China. It was written in unpointed 
Chinese, and I thought the difficulty of reading it might 
whet my father’s intellectual appetite to peruseit. But 
alas ! when I gave it to my father no words of thanks or 
appreciation came from his lips. I went into a closet and 
wept. The books were thrown aside, but again and again 
I took out the first volume and placed it on his table as 
before. Finally, however, I prevailed. He went through 
the first volume. He stopped to scoff at Christianity. I 
did the same with the second volume, which he read, and 
then began to speak favorably of Christianity. He finished 
the third volume, and I observed some change in his life 
and manners. He drank less saké and became more affec- 
tionate to his wife and children. The fourth volume was 
finished and his heart came down. ‘Son,’ he said, ‘I have 
been a proud man, from this day forth I will be a disci- 
ple of Jesus.’ I took him to church. His whole nature 
was convulsed, the eyes that were all masculine and sol- 
diery were wet with tears. He would not touch his saké 
avy more. Twelve months more he was baptized. Tho 
never a bad man he has been a Christian ever since. How 
thankful his son was !”’ 

The latter part of the book is mainly occupied with the 
author’s experiences in America, The disappointment 
in our civilization, the shock, the reaction on his faith 
are all given. There is a great deal of talk about the 
difficulties of missions. If one desires to know what 
next to the sinful inertia of the individual heart is by far 
the greatest of all obstacles to foreign missions at the 
present hour it may be found bere. The criticisms are 
unspering ; at the same time the better features of our 
civilization are not unrecognized. 

The book is not without its faults; but as a contribu- 
tion to the study of comparative religion, foreign mis- 
sions and Christian Apologetics it has decided value, 
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Standish of Standish. By Jane G. Austin. Holiday Edi- 
tion. Two Vols. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5.00.) 
This is a new and elegant edition of Mrs. Austin’s novel, 
well suited to the holiday trade. As astory the novel is 
very attractive, and the publishers have made every part of 
their work beautiful. Paper, print, binding and many il- 
lustrations are in the highest styie, manufacture and art. 

Joan Haste. By H. Rider Haggard. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25) Mr. Haggard, in this story, 
departs from his well-known vein of romance, and, conse- 
quently, is less interesting than he sometimes has been. 
His many admirers, however, will find Joan Haste full of 
stirring scenes and sensational incidents. 

All Men Are Liars, by Joseph Hocking (Boston, Roberts 
Brothers, $1.50), is a novel, crudely written and roughly 
plotted, in which a most disagreeable picture of English 
life is drawn with singular vividness. While the story ends 
in apparent optimism, the effect is quite another thing. 
pessimistic in the extreme. . 
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The Cominy of Theodora. By Eliza Orne White. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin &Co. $1.25.) Thereis a great deal 
of good work in this novel, work which might have pro- 
duced a much more satisfactory book. Theodora, the chief 
character, is a thoroughly despicable young woman, whose 
coming into a happy little home brings distraction, tor- 
ment, unmi'igated domestic confusion and an end of all 
comfort. The distressing picture is drawn with skill and 
colored with a taste for harsh pigments. The reader who 
likes to be harassed will be sure to enjoy The Coming of 
Theodora, 

The Rev. John Henry. By Percival R. Benson. (New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co.) We find a great deal of sug- 
gestive material in this little book, which is more a dis- 
quisition upon religious, social, moral and domestic duties 
thanastory. The author callsaspade by itscommon name, 
and he digs into the middle of burning questions. What he 
makes at last out of all his laboriously grubbed philosophy 
is not so clear.. His book is not food for babes ; but it may 
furnish thoughtful minds with some fertilizing matter. 

Macmillan & Co. have issued a one-volume edition in 
cloth (price $1.00) of F. Marion Crawford’s entertaining 
novel Katharine Lauderdale, which in its two-volume 
form bas passed through many editions since it was first 
published in 1894. The present cheap form will doubtless 
greatly extend its circulation. 

The Wise Woman. By Clara Louise Burnham. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25) We esteem thisa 
downright excellent novel. Clever workmanship, plenty 
of wit and sparkling life, not alittle searching analysis and 
almost too much of incident, make every page attractive. 
It is a story to read and toss aside; but the reading is en- 
joyable. 

In the “ Belgravia Series,” the United States Book Co. 
brings out a paper-cover edition of An Old Maid’s Love, by 
Maarten Maartens. (Price, 50cents.) It is a characteristic 
story, and those who like Maartens’s novels will be 
charmed with this one. 

The White King’s Daughter. By Emma Marshall. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) A well-told and in- 
teresting romance of England in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. It hasa strong historic background, and 
the story runs over picturesque scenes and stirring experi- 
ences, which take pleasing hold of the imagination and 
keep the interest lively to the end. 

In Defiance of the King. By Chauncey C. Hotchkiss. 
(New York; D. Appleton & Co. $1.00.) Ifwe may venture 
to say it, here is a right good romance of the American 
Revolution written with excellent cleverness. It probably 
willattract little attention, for the very reason that it is 
American. We dv not say that itis agreat story ; itis not ; 
but it is readable ; its interest is genuine and persistent, and 
it affects one with its simple sir of truth. Doubtless the 
spirit of the Revolutionary timesfis depicted with more force 
than literary beauty ; but it is depicted, and if the authoris 
young there is much promise in his work. 

The Horseman’s Word. By Neil Roy. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25.) It is said that there is no accounting 
for differences of taste; certainly there are inexplicable 
difficulties when we come to taste in fiction. Why awriter 
of evident mastery in literary craftsmanship should wish to 
put forth a work so stupidly uninteresting as I'he Horse- 
man’s Word passes our guessing power. Asa study of im- 
poverished vitality and stunted, almost brutalized human- 
ity, it has some rudimentary merit; but asa fiction it is 
worthless. 

Fettered Yet Free. By Anvnie S. Swan. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.) In its sub-title this story is called a 
“study in heredity’; therefore the reader is forewarned. 
Novels of this sort may have didactic value. We doubt it. 
They may be wholesomely delectable to a certain order of 
mind. This we are not convinced of; but, regarded from 
the author’s point of view, there is food for a deal of en- 
thusiasm in what heredity is guilty of in this life. The 
story is neither romantic nor picturecque, nor is it very 
dramatic ; but it revels in unpleasant truths. 

Scylla or Charybdis. By Rhoda Broughton. (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.00.) There is little to be gained by 
trying to evade Rhoda Broughton, or dodge her light liter- 
ary missiles. This, of course, is a silly story, and yet one 
reads it and likes the young lady who enjoys breaking the 
filly better than reading Browning. Miss Broughton 
shocks one now and again: but the shock doesn’t break 
the gauzy charm. She is too weak to do harm, but strong 
enough to hold one’s nose to the page. 

The Way of a Maid. By Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 
(New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) This ia a strikingly 
good story of Irish life. The style might be pruned to ad- 
vantage, by cutting ont pet words too frequently used and 
affected phrasing. Asa story pure and simple and asa 
brigbt and breezy excerpt from the domestic and emotional 
experiences of a little group of Irish characters, it is really 
charming. 

Diana—The History of a Great Mistake.. By Mrs. 
Oliphant, (New York: United States Book Co. $1.00.) A 
very commonplace story telling the adventures of a girl 
who made a great mistake, and of a Count Pandolfini, who 
also made a mistake of some magnitude. As novels go, 
Diana will pass current ; there will be few to test it seri- 
ously. Its dross is bulkier thanits gold. There is not a 
soulin the book one would care to see or know. 


A Happy Discipline. By ElizabethCumings. (Boston: 


Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 
$1.00.) A story written with a view to teaching the lesson 
of patience, faithfulness and charity when trying circum- 
Stances make these virtues hard to keep. There are some 
true pictures of life in an uncomfortable Western home. 

Miss Grace of All Souls. By William Edwards Tirebuck. 
(New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) Here is another 
sociological novel heavy with the burden of woman’s un- 
rest and of violent yearnings after impossibilities. The 
Story is but fairly well written ; itis over-fall of dialect, 
and its purpose becomes a clog to its current. 

The Herons. By Helen Shipton. (New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.00) Many of the worn-out features of the 
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typical three-volume English novel mark this story. Its 
plot is commonplace, and the chief interest turns upon the 
play of stubbornness between a hard-headed father and a 
scapegrace son. One thing in its favor is that no pretense 
of sociological didactics is offered to excuse its lapses into 
tiresome domestic philosophy, and it is fairly well written. 
The author is new to us ; her book has scme lines of prom- 
ise. 





> 


Margaret Winthrop. By Alice Morse Earle. ‘‘ Women 
of Colonial and Revolutionary Times Series.”’ (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) If this book had been called 
‘*Fragments Relating to Domes’ ic Life in England and in 
Massachusetts Colony in the Seventeenth Century,” the 
title would certainly have been clumsy; but it would rot 
have been misleading. The fragments are authentic and 
very interesting; but poor, sweet Margaret Winthrop is 
but little more than the “‘shadow of a shade” flitting 
through these pages. Indeed, the book irresistibly reminds 
one of the story of ‘‘The Minister’s Opportunity,” where 
an embafrassed young preacher is called upon to officiate 
at the funeral of a centenarian whose living to be a hun- 
dred years old was the sole noteworthy deed of his long 
lifetime. Yet a sermon was expected, and the minister was 
able to make it very interesting by introducing as many as 
possible of the remarkable events which had happened 
while the deceased was spending his hundred years in eat- 
ing, sleeping and ‘doing chores.”” The sermon was a suc- 
cess; ‘‘ but of course,’ said his hearers, “‘ the minister had 
@ great opportunity.’”’ Margaret Winthrop was undoubt- 
edly a gentlewoman of spirit, highly cultivated for her 
day, earnest in piety, and whole-hearted in her devotion to 
her husband and children, both her own and those of her 
husband by his first wife (Margaret was his third). This 
much may be gathered from the half-dozen or so of her 
own letters and the more numerous ones from her hus- 
band, and still more from the love borne to her by her step- 
children. It might, perhaps, have detracted from the 
antiquarian interest of the book to have given these letters 
in modern spelling; but it would have made them more 
readable to others. The chief value of the book lies in its 
carefully gleaned details of domestic life in England and 
New England during the first sixty years of the seven- 
teenth century. These are, of course, well told, seeing that 
Mrs. Earle does the telling, and will have a permanent 
interest. 


Ice-Bound in Kolguev: A Chapter in the Exploration 
of arctic Europe, by Aubyn Trevor-Battye, is the record 
of another of those expeditions, partly for mere adven- 
ture’s sake, partly in the interest of natural science, and 
by no means devoid of personal hazard, to which the robust 
Englishman turns as naturally as the duck to the water. 
The island of Kolguev—or Kologuev—a bit of Russian 
territory, lies well within the Arctic Circle, at the mouth 
of the great Tcheskaiaa Gulf, and in the course to Nova 
Zembla. Its distance from the coast does not exceed fifty 
miles. But its situation and climatic conditions render 
it difficult of acquaintance on the part of dwellers even in 
the Archangel Province; and its bleak wastes and scanty 
population are yet unfamiliar to most of the leisurely and 
venturesome. Mr. Trevor-Battye’s visit to it was pro- 
longed far more than he contemplated. It amounted to 
his passing many months on Kolguev, among its countless 
flocks of birds and curious native tribe, the little known 
Samoyeds, who hospitably entertained him, and of whom 
he made aclose study. His book has ornithological and 
ethnologic value, while its interest is moderate if compared 
with journals of more genial experiences in regions offer- 
ing the picturesque in better measure. As a member of 
several of the greater English scientific societies, and in 
particular of the British Ornithologists’ Union, the 
author’s time was spent with system; and of what- 
ever of peril or discomfort came Mr. Trevor-Battye 
certainly makes light with the confidence of the venture- 
some. His book is written with a colloquialism of man- 
ner, not to say an absence of all literary style, that amuses 
one accustomed to the formalities of most of the records of 
the English explorer. This trait in some degree disguises 
its seriousness of aim; but it reads with a better grace 
therefor. The illustrations vary widely in embellishing 
his book. Many of them are amateurish and ineffective ; 
a quality of which it is only fair to say their draughts- 
man is quite aware. (Westminster: Archibald Constable 
& Co. $7.00.) 


Masters of Italian Music, by R. A. Streatfield, is an ex- 
cellent book. One would suppose that the wheat had been 
threshed out some time ago in the plentiful biographies of 
Verdi and Boito: and Mascagni, Leoncavallo and Puccini 
also have been the subject of abundant studies in print. 
But Mr. Streatfield has an enthusiasm and a discrimina- 
tion in his writing that catches the reader’s interest ; he 
knows how to say old things in a new way ; and, moreover, 
he has found bits of new information and correspondence 
that add to his book’s individuality. His chapter on Verdi 
is capital as biography and in respect of its critical point 
of view—tho, by the by, in his scorn of the tawdriness and 
flimsiness of such an early Verdian score as the “ Trova- 
tore” (especially if contrasted with Verdi’s masterly mu- 
sical thinking and writing since “ Don Carlos”), Mr. 
Streatfield overlooks the melodic beauty and dashes of real 
dramatic feeling that occasionally manage to dignify the 
work. Mr. Streatfield has done well in giving Puccini 
special place and prominence in the neo-Italian movement. 
It is hardly fair, however, to dismiss Franchetti so cava- 
lierly te the limbo of clever amateurs. Franchetti’s mis- 
fortune of wealth is doubtless pitiable. Things like ‘‘ Cris- 
toforo Colombo”’ possibly could be better if the composer 
were not rich. But ‘‘ Asriéel,” in spite of its weak spots, is 
more than a dilettante score. The chapter on Mascagni 
says much in little. Altogether, Mr. Streatfield’s studies 
are judicious, enjoyable and helpful musical literature— 
to be commended. The portrait illustrations are good ; 
but some of the fac-simili of scores suffer by reduction. 
New York City: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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The Greater Victorian Poets (Tennyson, Browning, and 
Arnold). By Hugh Walker, M.A. This scholarly estimate 
deserves a longer notice than is practicable at present. 
Professor Walker may seem to some readers as making an 
arbitrary choice in putting Mathew Arnold as the third 
member of a group, which he discusses minutely, with 
Tennyson and Browning as members of more generally- 
accepted impressiveness. He dismisses tothe limbo of 
lesser Victorians Rossetti, Swinburne, the Morrises and 
William Watson. But in emphasizing Arnold’s claims, 
and in his siftings of the right of Browning to be con- 
sidered a supreme poet (in contradistinction to Brown- 
ing’s place as an ethical teacher, a philosopher with poetic- 
al limitations that are more or less obvious), the reader will 
meet a soundness of perception and a justness in argument 
not the less convincing because temperate. Nor by this 
argumentative element of Professor Walker’s study is the 
reader’s enjoyment of the triple essay in any wise marred ; 
the illustrative nature and the genial essay character of 
his work is constantly felt, It is a delightful piece of con- 
sideration, while eminently a dignified and even authori- 
tative one. The author’s chronological method—or, more 
strictly speaking, his periodical methdi—of pursuing his 
appreciations seems, at first, a trifle awkward. There is, 
nevertheless, no more fluent course in whicha survey of 
just the sort, full of comparisons and the inter-relation- 
ships of the poets and poetry of a term, can be conducted. 
Professor Walker’s book, in mattter and manner, is dis- 
tinctly an addition to a class of works that are a great 
deal more numerous than they are well-considered or edify- 
ing. It is written in a straightforward and agreeable 
style, if hardly a precise one. It may be added that it 
might be with desert a book more handily and even more 
readably dressed. (London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co, 
Imported by Macmillan & Co. $2.50.) 


The Journal of the Countess Francotse Kraskinska, 
Great-grandmother of Victor Emanuel. Translated 
from the Polish by Kasimir Dezickonska. (A.C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.25.) Itis hardly a fair thing tothus decisively 
entitle this book without giving us some particulars in re- 
gard toit. If the Journal is authentic, how was it dis- 
covered, and how was it given to the world? If it is, as 
seems most probable, only a fiction founded upon a little 
known, but ioteresting historical fact, why are we not so 
informed? Itis a simple, pathetic little tale of love and 
unhappiness in the troubled, and often most uncomfort- 
able, splendors of life among the higher nobles of Poland 
in its declining days; and we have no doubt that the author 
has taken pains to make its historical setting as correct as 
may be from previously published sources of information. 
There is nothing to make us think that he had access to 
any original documents; but the Journal is certainly pic- 
turesque and vivid in its descriptions of Polish scenery, 
and the domestic life in one of its castles in the later feu- 
dal days. The moral of the little tale, tho not obtrusive, is 
strong and good. The frontispiece, copied from a portrait 
of the heroine by Angelica Kauffman, shows a beantifal 
but broken-hearted face, just what one might expeet to 
belong to the inrocent and charming victim of her own 
love, and her husband’s selfishness and pride, Verily those 
were the days in which the woman who dared to love (even 
wisely), before she was instructed to do so by parental au- 
thority, was an unfortunate creature. The book is nicely 
gotten up, and will make a desirable gift for young girls. 


If every English gentleman of muscle and leisure and 
wealth, who makes a fairly professional busiuess of his 
mountain climbing, proposes to write a book on his exploits, 
the literature of exercise soon will be too large even for the 
reading rooms of the Alpine Clubs. Perhaps something 
might be done toward checking the epidemic by imposing a 
pledge or a fine at such places as Zermatt and the newer 
centers; but the rich mountain-scaler doubtless would 
cheerfully pay and keep on to print. In The Alps from 
End to End we have a record of the nervous energy of Sir 
William Martin Conway, not unknown for his Himalayan 
climbings. The author’s title is hardly as accurate as it is 
impressive. For (he is candid in admitting it in his last 
chapter) the great Disgraziaand Bernina groupsareslighted 
off wholly; and we will add to this lapse that the Dol- 
omites are cavalierly treated. Butone need not be disposed 
to aggrievement that a journal of such bulk is not longer. 
Sir William Martin Conway’s big book is at best a me- 
chanical and uninspiring narrative. There is hardly a 
whiff of the divine air, a flash of the sunshine, a heartbeat 
of the danger and exhilaration that one seeks in such liter- 
ature. The detail of commonplaceness makes it read won- 
drous like a plodder’s progress. It is a respectable guide- 
book more than adventure-book. Nor can we speak wellof 
an imperfect Index and of a great number of extremely 
poor half-tone illustrations. (New York : Macmillan & Co. 
$7.00.) 


John Galt’s Novels. Roberts Brothers are issuing the 
“’ Works of John Galt” in neat form, beautifully printed 
and illustrated. The two volumes before us contain An- 
nals of the Parish and the Ayrshire Legatees, which are 
generally considered the best of Galt’s Scotch novels, if 
they may be called such, with an Introduction by Mr. S. R. 
Crockett and a Memoir. The works are edited by Mr. D. 
Storrar Meldrum. Leisurely readers who like Scotch dia- 
lect, quiet humor, quaint and simple pictures of country 
life and all that goes into the making of good old-time 
humdrum literature will be delighted with this excellent 
edition of Galt’s works. Mr. Crockett’s introductory 
sketch is a cleverly written bit of appreciation cast into 
graceful form and is, moreover, an excellent piece of light 
criticism in which Galt’s measure is correctly taken. Mr. 
Crockett does not range Galt, as some English critics have 
tried to do, on a level with Scott, but gives him a place by 
himself as a happy, gossipy chronicler and letter-writer 
who could photograph a country parson to perfection and 
depict the country life of his time with precise yet intermi- 
nable truthfulness. (Two vols. Price per set, $2.50.) 
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The Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land, especialiy in Relation to the History 
of Israel and of the Early Church. By 
George Adam Smith, Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church 
College, Glasgow. With Six Maps. (A.C. 
Armatrovg & Son, New York. $3.50.) This 
work has to its credit that it has won a large 
and rapid sale. In six months after the 
publicition a second edition was called for 
to bevin the Fourth Thousand. The Amer- 
ican edition is published from this and em- 
bodies the few corrections which were called 
for. Its rapid success in Eogland is partly 
due to its meeting a recognized need. The 
standard books are outgrown. Robinson 
and even Dr. Thompson's later and admira- 
ble “ Land and the Book’’ do not meet the 
advances made in Palestinian geography, 
eepecially in its relation to the new biblical 
criticism. A book that would do this was 
greatly needed, snot only to iucor- 
porate in systematic form the new 
knowledge, but to incorporate the results 
of the new criticism and especially to re- 
adjust Bible history and criticism to the 
geography, after the long series of attacks 
made by such writers as Renan and the 
author of ‘‘Supernatural Christianity.” 
An example of what good service could be 
rendered in this direction is chapter xviii, 
on ‘'The Question of Sychar,” which was 
published previously in The Expositor, as 
a considerable part of the whole volume 
was, The position taken by Professor 
Smith, while strongly and distinctly evan- 
gelical, is that of the recent liberal criti- 
cism. This he frankly says is the only 
position which brings the Old and New 
Testament into agreement with the geog- 
raphy. The introductory chapters present 
@ view of the place of Syriain the world’s 
history, and give the author an opportu- 
nity to record bis reasons for rejecting 
Renan’s theory that monotheism is the 
product of the desert where the monotony 
of nature and its weak impression on the 
mind were assumed to free it from polythe- 
istic seductions—a strange position, contra- 
dioted by the history, and which bas against 
it the whole tone and testimony.for example, 
of such a Book as that of Job. Professor 
Smith shows that the naturalistic develop- 
ment of religion in Syria was polytheistic 
and that the exceptionin Israel's case can 
only be accounted for on the assumption 
of such a divine leading as is described in 
the Old Testament. The volume is divided 
into three general books, of which the First. 
relates to the ‘** Land as a Whole,” the Sec- 
ond to ** Western Palestine,” aud the Third 
to ‘* Eastern Palestine,” to which Professor 
Smith bas given particular attention. The 
Lebanon country, Phoenicia and Jeru-alem 
are expressly omitted from the author’s 
scheme. He bas provided his readers gen- 
erously with maps of unusual excellence, 
based on and reduced from the English 
Survey Maps. As an explorer, Professor 
Smith is cautious and conservative, and 
ahy of new identifications ; but he comes up 
full and strong on vital points. The book 
is one of general interest, and written iu a 
style that will attract general readers. It 
tukes up points which have been raised in 
the long dispute between faith and unbe- 
lief, and which are likely to have occasion. 
ed many of bis readers more or Jess trouble 
An excellent example of this may be found 
in the vigorous reply to Stade’s naturalistic 
theory of Israel’s entrance into Palestine 
and of the unreality of the war against 
Siboo, King of the Amorites. Both will be 
found in Appendix II and III. 


Among juveniles of the first class now 
coming from the press we name A Boy of 
the First Empire, by Elbridge S. Brooks, 
who has taken advantage of the revival of 
the Napoleonic legend to give us the history 
asa French boy of the period might have 
seen it, and very much as the late J. T. 
Headley saw it to the end of his life. The 
most serious criticism to be made on the 
book is that it transmits a false and mis- 
chievous portrait of Napoleon and Napoleon 
worship, and tbat just at a time when 
he bas been «disclos2d to us in the blackest 
colors and the basest character. Jack 
Alden. A Story of Adventures in the Vir- 
ginia Campaigns, ’61-"65. We are familiar 
with Mr. Warren Lee Goss, the author of 
this volume, and have commented in a pre- 
vious number of THE INDEPENDENT ou his 
*Recollections of a Private.” The present 
volume is written more or less from the 
private’s point of view, but not so much so 
as the previous one. Its descriptions are 
vivid, its tone is patriotic, and the general 
impres-ion of the book is good and who'e- 
some. It is well manufactured, printed 
from good open type. Numerous illustra- 
tions add toits impressions of the realism of 
war. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York $1.50.) 
Half-a-Dozen Boys. An Every Day 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Story. By Anna Chapin Ray. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50.) Miss Ray won her 
laurels with “Half a-Dozen Girls” and now 
proves again ber title to ownership by 
Half-a-Dozen Boys, a bright, healthy, neat- 
ly written, and spicy book with pleasing 
illustrations, by Frank T. Merrill. The 
Last of the Vikings, by Capt. Charles 
Yoang (Macmillian & Co., $1.50), isa care- 
fully studied historical romance ba-ed on 
Boyesen’s ‘‘ History of Norway,’ Carlyle’s 
“Kings of Norway,” Freeman's ‘“ His- 
tory of the Norman Conquest,” and Sturle- 
son’s ‘“ Heimskringla.’”’ The romance is 
contrived to weave the historic facts to- 
gether into one dramatic whole. It opens 
with som? chapters which present the Scan- 
dinavian life but soon wanders forth with 
the Normans to Spain, Italy, the Meaiterra- 
nean and even to Constantinople, whence 
the story returas to Norway, not for long, 
however, but only to get ready for a final 
achievement in the invasion of England. 
——To tbe juveniles pamed above must 
be added Hugh Melville’s Quest. A Boy’s 
Adventures in the Days of the Armada. By 
F. M. Holmes. Illustrated by W. Boucher. 
(J. B. Lippincott C>., Philadelphia. $1.25.) 
We may describe the book as a dramatic 
rendering in rather modern popular style, 
and for boy readers,of some thrilling phases 
of the fight against the Spanish Armada, 
including Drake’s ‘‘Singeing of the Span- 
iard’s B-ard” in the harbor of Cadiz. No 
very strict attention is paid to the bistory 
in working out the details.———The Chain 
of Gold; or, In Crannied Rocks. A Boys’ 
Tale of Adventures on the Wild West 
Coast of Ireland. By Standish O Grady. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.23.) Tals is a very 
romantic tale of very romantic adventures 
of two boys on adesert island,woere all sorts 
of strange thiogs turn up aod they are at 
length let out of their perpl-xities by aygold 
ckain, whicn is the most romantic of all. 


The International Self-Pronouncing Bi- 
ble. Tbe new Bible in the ** Teachers’ Se- 
ries,” just published by the [aternational 
Bible Agency, of this city, has many good 
points, some of them new. As compured 
with the previous edition of the Teachers’ 
Bible, it shows great advance in Bible mak- 
ing and euitiny, thoit is a serious drawback 
upon an edition desiyned for teachers’ u-e 
that it should be the Authorized rather than 
the Revised. The type is clear and better ; 
and we prefer the thicker paper to the thin 
onion skin paper used in the other, tho that 
was a Lard and well made fabric. It is 
some advantaye to students and young 
teachers that the proper names are divided 
into syllables and accented, tho it is some 
drawback that variations cinnot be noted. 
The most important feature of this B.ble is 
the new set of aids with which it is pro- 
vided, beginning with a series of sixteen re- 
productions of ancient biblical monuments, 
such as the Moabite stone, the Rosetta 
stone, the Obelisk of Shalmaneser II, the 
Prism of Seunacherib,etc. Unfortunately, 
they are, with a few exception3, on too 
smallascile to be useful, aad are, iu addi- 
tiov, printed very badly. Tne map series at 
the end of the book is full and a-eful, and 
illustrative of the zeograpby and hi-tory io 
mapy different ways. Tbe ‘‘ Word Book” 
is a condensed and well-arranged concord- 
ance, with the titles printed in good, black- 
faced type. Ic contains enough to answer 
the oidivary requirements of teachers. 
“The Bible Reader's Aids” are various, 
full, and prepared specially for this Bible. 
They consist of a large number of essays on 
* The Scudy of the Bivle,” * The Coustrac- 
tion and History of tbe Bible,” ** The Buoks 
of the Bible,” * Its Chronology, Geography, 
Mooumenats,” and Special Topics. Amoug 
the writers we uote the late Professor 
Schaff, on “ Inspiration,’? Pres. Wm. R. 
Harper, the Rev. Alfred Plammer, of Ox- 
ford, and a valuable essay on “ The Bibie 
and the Ancient M»uumeuts,” by Theopni- 
lus G. Pincbes, of the British Museum, and 
many others. 





We have to call attention to another ill- 
omened attempt to perpetuate the pissions 
and prejadices of the late War iu the na- 
tional scaools. We refer to A Sco! His- 
tory of the United States,by Sasau Pen- 
diecon Lee, autnor of *L fe of Geaeral 
William N Pendleton,” with questious and 
summaries for Reviews und Ex<sass, by 
Loui<e Manly, Teacher of Literature and 
Languages, and autaor of “ Soatbera Lit- 
erature.” (B. F. Johnson PublisniugCo., 
Richmond, Va. $150.) The Maaual starts 
at the vevinniny, if not before it, with the 
legends of American discovery by Hauno of 
Carth+e BC. 300, of Madoc, the Welshman, 
aod Eric and L-if, A.D. 985. Oa the whole, 
we are rather pleased with the unusual 
proportiou of attention given to the S -uth- 
ern colunies as compared with New Fag- 
land. It will do no harm, for once, to have 


the Southern and the Virginian story 
accentuated. It is a different matter 
when the history of the last War is written 
in a way which can have no effect but that 
of perpetuating in the schouls the passions 
of the War and of traiuing the classes to 
believe that its termination was the tri- 
umph of force over right. There is a way 
of writing this history which involves no 
hum iliation of the South. We regret that 
the author did not take it. On thecontrary, 
she bas gone plump into the most harrow- 
ing episodes of the controversy and bangs 
on them with asort of fond amorous bratal- 
ity, as if she were gloating on it still, in 
233 of her 573 pages. The Border Ruffiin 
invasion of Kansas is trested asa Reign of 
Terror inaugurated by Abolitionists against 
law-abiding citizens of Missouri. The 
* Bully Brooks’ assault on Mr. Sumner, 
is treated as a mild case of “Served him 
right,” tho very uofortunate, very indeed, 
The story of the secession is related ia 
Southern terms, which not only justify it, 
but give the South a perpetual motive to 
rebel again. Itisdenied tbat the war was 
undertaken in the interest of slavery ; and 
and yet we remember that Mr. R. B. Rhett 
said at the ratification meeting in Charles- 
ton, Nove nber 12th, 1859: 

“Our Confederacy must be a slaveholding 
Confederacy. We have had enough of a Con- 
federacy wi.h dissimilar institutions.” 


Nothing can ever be established if itis not 
that tue South went to war on a claim for 
additional safeguards toslavery. The whole 
moral direction and meaning of our national 
hi-tory in the War is reversed by this un- 
national book. No meaning is left to the 
Struggle, and no reward was reaped from all 
the biood and treasure. The War it-eif is 
made atriumpi of force, of numbers and 
overwhelming resourees against a remoant 
of heroic defenders. The Confederate force is 
alwass doing battle agiinss tremendous 
odds, and there is nothing iu the netional 
cause more respectable than fanutici<m. 
Men do not tell tne bi-tory ia this way, and 
school books that are to make boys into men 
must not be written in this way. We do 
not complain that the author bas learned 
nothiny in all these years of peace. She be- 
longs to the class who never do and cannot 
be expected to. But it will be very hard 
for the South and the Southern schools if 
they should be doomed to the same fate by 
having to study such unnoational, unpatri- 
otic and misleading exhibitions of the great 
war upon slavery, ; 


In his charming lictle volume on The 
Land of Evangeline and the Gutewuys 
Titther, Prof. Chartes G. D. Roberts has 
putall tourists in that fasctnatiug lani of 
cool summers, mild winters and everlasting 
peace the whole year round uader lasting 
ovligation. The work is apparently doue 
for the Dominion Atlaatic Raitway, and no 
one living could doit with more iatellizgent 
knowledge of the country, as witness the 
author's general Guide, nor with as much 
of the enduring charm of deft literary 
workmauship. We are glad to see that iu 
teling the story of the Acadian removal 
Professos Roberts divests himée'f of those 
French and Roman Catholic prejudices 
which have so Jong mae tuis subject tne 
football of partisaa controversy. Mr. Loag- 
fellow has been in some degree an involua- 
tary contributor to the illusion. Tne direct 
facts in thecase were not known to him, 
as they are now. Jndirectly Dr. Wiusor 
aod Mr. Parkman have shown us exactly 
what tne situation was, and that while 
these French colonists with theic proverbial 
obstinacy and immobility remained in pos- 
session there could be no safety for the col- 
onists in New Eayland. Profe-sor Roberts 
cites the proposal of the King of France to 
lay waste the whole of New Kayland and 
Northern New York. Certainly iu St. Bar- 
tnolomew’s and the mauy examples of the 
Oid Freuch War, there is enough to pive 
color to such an assamptivn. Professor 
Roberts tells the story as we believe it 
should be told and asserts that the New 
Eaoxland men carried out the deportation a3 
geutiy as it could be dune,and ouly when 
pa'icuce had ceased to be a virtue. This is 
but an episode in a book which is fall of the 
eloqueuce ot enthusiasm for natural beauty 
and particolariy for that kiud of nataral 
beauty which meets one’seye under the dark 
cliff of Blomidon, in the pretty coll-ge towa 
of Wolfville, in tne Anuapoiis Basin, at 
Digby, Bear River, er in the westera tuwns 
around Yarmouth. 


A Life of Christ for Young Peop'e, in 
Questions and Answers, By May Hasiiogs 
Fuote. (Harper & Brothers. $1.25). This is 
a guide fur study in wuich the student is 
held to the course of toe bi-tory by a severe 
aud searching series of questiuns whica 
follow tbe whole lite of our Loid through 
Without omitting, so fur as we have ob- 
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served, an important point, and by meeting 
allin the most direct and simple manner 
possible. It is a method which possesses 
many +dvantages and has been revised by 
some of the most competa2nt and experienced 
clergymen in this city. The autbor has 
also enjoyed the suggestions of her father 
tbe Rev. Dr Thomas S. Hastings. The 
Spirit of Judaism. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25) Under this title Miss Josephine 
Lazarus has collected several interesting 
ard eloquent pleas for Judaism, pub. 
lished by her at various times since 1892, 
the first in the Century Magazine, the third 
read at the World’s Parliament of Reli- 
g’ons, and the others published in the Jewish 
Messenger. They pre-ent the substance of 
the Jewish question, take up its present and 
fatare, state whac Judaism has been and is, 
its claim, its problem, and closes with a 
summary review. 





Stambulof. By A. Hulme Beaman. In 
this pumber of the “ Public Men of To Day” 
Series is given with simplicity the drama of 
the ill-fated Bulgarian Premier's life, and 
a review of hisinflnence in a doleful chapter 
of minor European politics. The author has 
put on paper Stamboloff's individuality 
with a vigor that will enlist the attention of 
many readers who do not banker tor biog- 
raphy so largely of the nature of a blue-book, 
It is an excellent portrait, and a good hi-tor- 
ical background addsto it. Mr. Beamanisa 
clear, diplomatic thinker, and a Clear bistor- 
ical reporter. His personal acquaint:«nce 
and his admiration fur M. Stamuloff has 
not made bis pages unvalaable by hero wor 
ship, nor has his nearness to the terribly 
tangled history of Bulgaria’s sudden impor- 
tance (and self-importance), ia Eufope’s po- 
litics interfered with a proper historical 
perspective as to men and events. His study 
is aclein cat one, moderate in tone, not un- 
duly sympathetic, and writtea with a di- 
rectoess that adds to its vividcess. Tbe view 
taken of Stambuloff is emphatically that of 
the patriot. It will be a long time, to say 
the least, before auother will be met balf- 
way, outside of St. Petersburg aa‘l certain 
foreign offices. Mr. Beamau’s bovk was so 
recentiy completed that 1t is ouly by a post- 
script that be has been abte to reco:d the 
assa-sination at Sofia, which gave to Stam- 
buloff a good deal of the vimbus of a pulit- 
ical martyr, and to the lite-t history of his 
country a mystery at once bluody and vil- 
Jainous. (New York: F. Warne & Co. 
$1.25.) ; 


Picturesque Hampden and Hampshire. 
(The W. F. Adams Co., Sprinufield, Mass. 

2.00 a vol.) Toese books belong to a series 
coveriog already almost the whole of Mas- 
sacousetts and i :cludiug io single volumes 
the Cat-kiils and Detroit. Tne puo ishers 
have sent not simply an amateur pnotog- 
ripher, but a genuiue artist with camera 
instead of easel aud gathered up coose Chuice 
bitsof scenery and relics of histur.c iuterest 
thatcluster in the valleysaod about the hills 
and mountaias of New Eaoulaud. Tue artist 
was also ‘a bit of’’ a writer, and prefaced 
or foliowed bis views with descriptious wuich 
none will appreciate so well as those best 
qualified to test their accuracy. Tnen Hol- 
yoke, as it was and as it is, Mount Tom, 
Mount Holsoke, South Hadley, Longmead- 
ow and Cnester, Springfield, of course, with 
its public buildings, parks and homes; 
these and many others stand out very clear- 
ly and beautifully. The Ma-sachusetts boy 
or girl who has wandered off mto a West- 
ern or Southern home will fiud old sceves 
come up and new revelativos as well, The 
last pages, in one volume lucluding 32 out of 
162, are filled with views and statements of 
various manufacturiog and industriai inter- 
es:s-of no less value than the rest and 
equaily well set forth. The list at present 
includes eleveu sections, sometimes singly 
aod sometimes combiniayg two in one vol- 
ume. 


Poverty’s Factory; or, the Curse, Cause 
and Cure of Abnormal Wealth. By Staa- 
ley Lb Keebs, M.A. (Arena Publisbiog Co., 
Bostou. 25 cents.) ais is neither a social- 
ist nor an anarciist attack on property, but 
ariticnal attempt to defiue the abuses under 
which we are now lanoring, to trace them 
to their causes and to propose acure, ‘ibe 
author writes as a Christian beiiever and 
minister, and with a profound conviction 
that the radical careis a moral oue. We 
agree with bim in depiouing the exc-ssive 
concentration of property, and believe that 
toere 1s an urgent necessity for its mvre 
equitable and geaeral distributivn. Oar 
preseut economic condi'ion is one of ex- 
treme and dapvgerous congestion. Mr. Krebs 
bas not goue far enougn nor deep enough 
iu nis analysis of the conditions wnicn bave 
produced this state of things, aud nas per 
baps overlooked the fact that tne economic 
conditions remaining the sme the abolition 
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of great properties would give no permanen’ 

relief. Thesame process would begin again 
and be repeated with thesame results. The 
same remark must be made of the cures pro- 
posed. They propose political remedies for 
economic disturbances, and do not go deep 
enough into the causes of trouble. Mr. 
Krebs’s remarks on equitable Tariff protec- 
tion are very just. 


Mr. Charles L. Shadwell, of Oriel College» 
Oxford, has been serviceable to all admirers 
of Mr. Walter Pater by his collecting and 
careful editing—in so much as any other 
touch was now necessary—of some ten of Mr. 
Pater’s shorter essays and studies, not 
hitherto reprinted in any one volume. They 
are gathered from the magazines which 
originally published them. The set here 
presented includes the studies ‘ Prosper 
Merrimée,” “ Raphael’’ and “ Pascal’”’; the 
essays on the “Cathedral of Amiens” and 
the old ‘‘ Vézelay Church ’’; the delightful 
paper from the New Review, in 1890, entitled 
“ Art Notes in North Italy,” with a special 
reference to Romanino; the very early essay 
“Diapheneité” (which is nothing if not 
Paterish and précieuse); the curious psy- 
chologic tale, ‘‘ Emerald Uthwart,” and the 
“ Apollo in Picardy”? and ‘The Child in 
the House.” The volume will fall meritori- 
ously into its place in the complete set of 
Mr. Pater’s writings, which its publishers 
are now completing. A bibliography isa 
special inclusion. (New York: Macmillan 
& Co. $1.75.) . 


Weare glad to call attention to the Rev. 
Frederick Palmer’s Studies in Theologic 
Definition Underlying the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds as containing some close and 
suggestive thinking which both in scope 
avd fruitfulness is very much beyond the 
ordinary theological treatise. Mr. Palmer 
makes an honest and praiseworthy attempt 
to bring theology into counection with 
reality. He thinks and writes reverently 
and ia a gentle non-polemical tone. His 
churchmanshbip is of a liberal type, resting 
on broad and catholic grounds, and the 
whole book, so far as we have been able to 
examine it, is a contribution to sound and 
definite thinking. The author’s position 
and tone may be seen in his definition of 
heresy : 

“Heresy is never the same as error. Error is 
the holding of an opinion which does not cor- 
respond to fact; but heresy is the holding of 
such an opinion from an evil motive—some dis- 
inclination to recognize the truth ; some unwill- 
ingness to change our course in accordance with 
the demands recognized truth would make in 
us; some personal dislike or spite toward those 
who hold an opposite opinion.” 


A Literary Pilgrimage and Literary 
Shrines are graceful evidences that the wan- 
derings of theauthor, Theodore Wolfe, M.D., 
in our own country and in England have 
been what all pilgrimages should be, pil- 
grimages of love. The first-named little 
book is in especial almost a note book for 
thoee who know their Dickens and Thack- 
eray, their Bronté, Byron and Scott by 
heart, so affectionately detailed has been 
Mr. Wolfe’s attention to localities that re- 
call either the individuality of the authors 
ora character or incident iv their pages. 
The Literary Shrines records the writer’s 
American rambles, meetings, visits and per- 
sonal reminiscences in general with similar 
mementoes and not less interest for a good 
many persons to whom arecord of such sort 
cannot be too photographic. Much of what 
Mr. Wolfe bas seen or has to say has been 
said before; but his modesty and enthusiasm 
excuse him in not being as original as a 
literary Marco Polo would always be 
charmed to prove himself. (Philadelphia : 
J.B. Lippincott Co. $2.50.) 


Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. A 
new edition, with new maps and illustra- 
tions, printed from new plates and revised 
by Col. F. D. Grant. (The Century Co. 2 
vols., 8vo, pp. 525 and 517. $5.00.) A large 
part of the revision which has been ex- 
Pended on this edition in preparing it to 
take its place as the pe-manent edition of 
General Grant’s “ Personal Memoirs,’’ has 
naturally enough fallen to the publishers, 
who have amplified and enriched the vol- 
umes, fitted them with a handsomer page, 
with more illustrative maps, battle plans, 
etc. The work done by Colonel Grant has 
not been insignificant, especially in the full 
Marginal annotations and references to 
books of more or less detail which were used 
by the General in preparing his autobiog- 
raphy. He has also added a good deal in 
the way of brief minor notes. The collee- 
lion of portraits of General Grant make an 
extremely interesting series, exvending 
through all parts of his life. 


A tasteful English reprint of Miss Man- 
ning’s familiar little historical fiction, The 
Household of Sir Thomas More, gains ad- 


ditional value from illustrations by John 

Jellicoe and Herbert Railton. In the prefa- 
tory notice, by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, he 
dwells with justice on the pathetic charm of 
Miss Manning’s famous little performance, 
which not a few readers undoubtedly have 
counted as genuine extracts from the diary 
of the lovely, gifted and heroic Margaret 
More Roper. The materials for the sketch 
indeed were so freely and dextrously woven 
together by Miss Manning that her picture 
is far more one of life than fancy. It is an 
excellent book for the young student of 
English history to read in connection with 
the study of the reign of the Eighth Henry. 
(London: John Nimmo; New York: Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner's Sons. $2 25.) 


From the same publishers we have Prof. 
Edward Jenks’s History of the Australian 
Colonies, a systematic and well-condensed 
chapter of Great Britain’s more recent 
colonial progress, which is presented with 
a thorough knowledge of the subject. Pro- 
fessor Jenks’s summary is one that com- 
mends itself for reference. It has many of 
the qualities that gave value to bis well- 
known “Government of Victoria.”’” The 
story of Australia and Tasmania, in espe- 
cial, is dry political reading and of mode- 
rate interest, to say the least, to American 
readers. It is not a social study, but a good 
reference book for the English student of 
the great Imperial dependencies in the Pa- 
cific. ($1.60.) 


We have before us three story-books for 
little children which appear to be written 
on a higher plane, and with more intelli- 
gent purpose than usual. Nature Myths, 
and Stories for Little Children, the revised 
edition of a very interesting Juvenile 
Reader, by Flora J. Cooke, of the Cooke 
County Normal School, Chicago. (A. 
Flanagan, Chicago. 20 cents.) Three Lit- 
tle Lovers of Nature, by Ella River Ware, 
is compiled onasimilar plan, simple, grace- 
ful, and composed of matter which may be 
generally described as elementary lessons in 
observation. (A. Flanagan, Chicago. 20 
cents.) Cat Tuils, and Other Tales, by Mary 
H. Howliston, is a collection of more ad- 
vanced and finished stories than those 
named above They also deal in natural 
history topics, but in a delightfully imag- 
inative way, and with an occasional resort 
to poetry and song. (A. Flanagan, Chicago. 
50 cents.) 


The Principles of Rhetoric. By Adams 


Sherman Hill Boylston, Professor of Rhet- - 


oric and Oratoryin Harvard College. (Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.20.) The first edition 
of this manual was published in i878. The 
present revision is a rearrangement, some- 
times an expansion, sometimes a condensa- 
tion of the previous work, and in some cases 
new matter has been added. In theoretic 
position the work remains the same. The 
citation of examples is considerably en- 
larged. The growing confusion of authors 
in the use of shall and will, of should and 
would lead us to welcome the emphatic 
treatment of these points by Professor Hill. 
As a case in point we have before us at this 
momenta note from a literary editor, who 
is also a poet, in which he writes, probably 
by the grammar in use around him, ‘‘I hope 
you shall find this little tribute... avail- 
able for your paper.” 


The forty-fourth volume of the Diction- 
ary of National Biography, edited by 
Sidney Lee, carries the work forward by 
another good step from Paston to Percy. 
The volume contains many striking notices 
of striking men, from St. Patrick down to 
Sir Robert Peel and all the Percies. Ameri- 
can readers will be most interested in the 
full and appreciative article on Wiliiam 
Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania. It is 
written on a basis of full knowledge and 
critical recognition of the strong and the 
weak points of Penn’s character. It devotes 
special attention to Macaulay’s strictures, 
and replies point by point to the most seri- 
ous among them. The article contains, also, 
a full account of Penn’s publications. The 
volume is furnished with a full list of con- 
tributors, and the initials signed to their 
articles, and with an index of all the names 
which appearsin itas subjects. (Macmil- 
lan & Co. $3.75) 


Great Missionaries of the Church. By 
the Rev. Charles C. Creegan, D.D., and Mrs. 
Josephine Goodnow, with an Introduction 
by the Rev. Francis E Clark, D_D., Presi- 
dent of the Society of Christian Endeavor. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell &Co. $1.50.) Eightof 
the twenty-three biographical sketches 
which compose this volume have been pub- 
lished in The Congregationalist, where 
they were read with interest: The mission- 
ary history of the modern Church is the 
Acts of the Apostles of the modern Church. 
There is no nobler roll than that which has 
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been prepared for this volume, beginning 
with the heavenly-sweet face of John Cole- 
ridge Patteson, the martyr missionary of 
Melanasia, looking out of the frontispiece. 
The notices aré brief, pertinent, and just 
such as would make the fire of holy zeal 
burn in young Christian hearts. 


Under the general title The Triumphs of 
the Cross, followed by a fall, descriptive 
title-page, ex-President E. P. Tenney, A.M., 
has collected,in a really handsome and 
well-made octavo volume, a veritable mu- 
seum of popular examples and phototype 
illustrations and succinct expositions of 
the trioamphsof Christianity and-its uplift- 
ing force in the home, theschool, the nation, 
society, the State, and in literature and 
art. The whole is the work of specialists 
and contributors who have each done some- 
thing and some of them much. The list of 
collaborators makes an imposing catalog 
five columns long. If the work is anywhere 
near as good as the list of collaborators and 
special contributors, it is a very good book 
indeed, for this list looks like an assemblage 
of all the scholars. 


A Century of German Lyrics. Selected, 
Arranged and Translated by Kate Freili- 
grath Kroeker. (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.00.) To those who cannot 
read German and yet wish to know what 
German poetry is like, this little volume of 
English translations will be interesting and 
valuable. Beginning with Goethe and end- 
ing with Dr. Vierordt, the selections are 
satisfactory and the translations agreeably 
clever. Of course there is no such thing as 
bringing over into English all or even much 
of the native German charm, or the indi- 
vidual genius-zest of any German master ; 
but the reader, in this case, can gather a 
fair understanding of what flowers bloom 
in the great garden where Goethe, Heine, 
Miiller and Uhland have planted and 
pruned for the Muses. 


Frail. Children of the Air. By Samuel 
H. Scudder. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $150.) We bespeak for this book great 
welcome; it ought to be popular. Mr. 
Scudéer is high authority on the subject of 
butterflies, which be here treats, and he is 
an interesting writer as well as an enthusi- 
astic and accurate observer. His present 
work is intended for the gereral reader who 
dves not have time for gaining elaborate 
technical knowledge and yet wishes to 
glance over the most interesting areas of 
natural science. It is an admirable book of 
its kind, and will be sure to find a large and 
intelligent audience, which it will delight 
and instruct in a field of study singularly 
fascinating. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgeruld to Fanny 
Kemble, 1871-1883. Edited by William 
Aldis Wright. (New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $150.) Fitzgerald was a charming 
letter-writer, and Fanny Kemble was a 
woman to whom it was an uomixed pleas- 
ure to write letters.. Ln this beautiful book 
Mr. William Aldis Wright has brought to- 
getherall of the letters addressed by Fitz- 
gerald to Mrs. Kemble during the last 
twelve years of the former’s life. They are 
rich in literary gossip, touches of shrewd 
criticism, and fine strokes of unstudied ob- 
servation. It is a book to be read and kept 
for its kernels of wholesome human nature 
as well as for its little bachelor biz irreries 
which are not so wholesome, but, like 
salted almonds, quite appetizing. 


Tales of the Warrior-King. Life and 
Times of David, King of Israel. By J. R. 
Macduff, D.D. (American Tract Society.) 
This is an English publication which was 
passing through the press as the honored 
author lay adying. He put much of his 
heart into the book, which had been the 
chief work and interest of his last months, 
King David was a man after Dr. Macduff’s 
own heart, and he could retell the stories of 
the Warrior-King as few could, with hearty 
eloquence and full, imaginative reproduc- 
tion of the history. Io his pages the story 
stands out with wonderful vitality. 


Washington in Lincoln’s Time. By Noah 
Brooks. (The CenturyCo. $125) The au- 
thor of this volume was, about 1862, the 
Washingion correspondent of the Sacra- 
mento Union, then the most influential 
newspaper on the Pacific Coast. He had 
known Mr. Lincoln previous to the War, 
and was at once welcomed by him with his 
old cordiality. The volume is a collection 
of incidents, anecdotes, personal sketches 
and the other reminiscences of an active and 
trusted correspondent of a very influential 
newspaper, and is printed from a clear, 
black type which transforms the labor of 
reading into a reereation. 


Modern German Literature. By Benja- 
min W. Wells, Ph.D. (Boston; Roberts 
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Brothers. $150) For a clear and in the 
main satisfactory outline of modern Ger- 
man literature the reader may safely turn 
to this book, which, without making pre- 
tensions to critical profundity, sets before 
us the simple historical, biographical and 
literary facts necessary to a fair comprehen- 
sion of the origins, development and extent 
of what in some regards is the greatest lit- 
erature of modern Europe. Mr. Wells had 
a modest aim, and he has achieved it. His 
book will be of great service tu a large class 
of inquiring minds. 


From the Memoirs of a Minister of 
France. By Stanley J. Weyman. (New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25) In 
this romance Mr. Weyman sustains with 
ease the fine promise and continues the 
great interest which the reading public dis- 
covered in his earlier published stories. We 
have greatly enjoyed all of his romances 
and are glad not to be disappointed in this. 
France in the sixteenth and early in the 
seventeenth century affords good room and 
a picturesque setting for a story full of ad- 
venture and stir, and told in a delightfully 
quaintstyle. We commend this memoir to 
all lovers of good old-fashioned romance. 


The Stark-Munro Letters. By A. Conan 
Doyle. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) We are among Mr. Doyle’s stanch 
admirers when he has detective stories to 
tell; but in the field of religious disquisi- 
tion he is a stark failure, and we beg to 
have none of him. This book in twelve 
letters proceeds to mix up a muddle of 
science, religion, detective work and milk 
and cider philosophy. Mr. Doyle appears 
younger than he really is in such puerile 
work. Indeed, he showsa great lack of both 
knowledge and wisdom. Let him hustle 
back to his story-writing. 


English Lands, Letters and Kings. Queen 
Anne and the Georges. By Donald G. 
Mitchell. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Son. $1.50.) This is Vol. IIL in Mr. Mit- 
chell’s pleasing studies of English Litera- 
ture and English authors. Young people 
could scarcely find better reading than 
these pagesafford. Beginning with B shop 
Berkeley and closing with Wordsworth, h 
present volume carries the reader with an 
easy swing through the reigns of Queen 
Anne and the Georges, giving a bright 
glimpse of England, Scotland and Ireland 
from the literary point of view. 


The Woman Suffrage Movement in the 
United States. A Study by a Lawyer. 
(Arena Publishing Company, Boston. 25 
cents.) The authorof thishandya: 
esting little volume argues in the negative 
and makes out perhaps as strong a case a: 
can be presented. He bases his argum 
on admitted realities and on the facts of sex 
and the interest society has in preserving 
marriage and home life. Hetakesastrong- 
ly religious view of the question,and argues 
it distinctly from a Christian point of view. 


Prof. Maximilian L. Kellner, Assistant 
Professor of Old Testament Languages in 
the Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, sends us a pamphlet study of The 
Prophecies of Isaiah. It isa most compact 
presentation of an analysis of the Book of 
Isaiah, and it has a special value inasmuch 
as it givesin an appendix the parallel his- 
torical accounts bearing upon the history of 
Palestine taken from the Assyrian monu- 
ments. Full use is made of the studies of 
Cheyne, Cornill and Driver. 


Brother Laurence is a very highly spir- 
itual series of the conversations and letters 
of Brother Nicholas Herman, of Lorraine, 
on ‘‘ the practice of the presence of God the 
best rule of a holy life. Brother Laurence 
was a barefooted Carmelite at Paris in 1666, 
the same order to which Pére Hyacinthe 
belonged, and was the cook of the particular 
society where he was placed. In this hum- 
ble station he won a reputation for holi- 
ness, the secret of which appears in these 
conversations and letters. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 30 cents.) 


Charm and Courtesy in Letter- Writing, 
by Frances B. Gallaway, is a graceful little 
tract on the higher qualities of ordinary 
correspondence. A pleasant anthology in 
the way of fragments of letters from many 
of the best and cleverest men and wonen of 
all times, points the author’s moral and car- 
ries out what is plainly her aim, to inspire 
by example rather than by preaching and 
recipe. Her little volume is suggestive and 
enjoyable. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.00.) 


Datton & Co. publish in white and gold 
acharming Furrar Year Book. Selections 
from the Writings of the Rev Frederic W. 
Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of 
Westminster. By W. M. L. Jay. The 
compilation is enriched with poetic selec- 
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tions taken at random wherever found. 
($1.25.)——-—A similar collection is com- 
piled from the writings of ‘‘ Helen Hunt,” 
Helen Jackson Year Book, by Harriet T. 
Perry and published in good form by Rob- 
erts Brothers. (Boston, $1.50.) 


Other Times and Other Seasons. Under 
this pleasing title Mr. Laurence Hutton 
gives us, in a series of fifteen charming es- 
says, a very complete bistorical account of 
the best-known and most important of our 
out-of-door games, as football, tennis, golf ; 
our indoor practices, such as coffee and 
tobacco, and the days we celebrate, as May 
Day, Christmas, St. Valentine’s. They 
are none the worse for baving been printed 
first in Harper’s Weekly, and will afford 
readers no little amusement as well as some 
curious information. (Harpers. $1.00.) 


Literary Types. By E. Beresford Chan- 
cellor, M.A., etc. (New York: Macmillan 
& Co. $1.50.) Thisis a volume made up of 
readable papers on some of the greatest 
Euglish writers. Thecriticism is frank and 
bold, but not particularly original. There 
are six essays in all, the subjects of which 
are Thomas de Quincey, Charles Lamb, 
Thomas Carlyle, Walter Savage Landor, 
Charles Dickens and Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. The style is clear, direct and pleas- 
ingly fluent without any especial marks of 
distinction. 


The new edition of Defoe’s works, pub- 
lished by J. M. Dent & Co., London, Mac- 
millan & Co., New York, has reached The 
Fortunate Mistress; or, a History of the 
Life of Mademoisclle de Beleau, Known by 
the Name of the Lady Roxana, by Daniel' 
Defoe. The volumes are edited by George 
A. Aitken and illustrated by J. B. Yeates. 
The edition is handy in size and form and 
very neatly bound. The etched illustra- 
tions are excellent. 


The third volume of the Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons’ Student’s Edition of Wash- 
ington Irving’s work is The Sketch Book, 
and is published from the author’s Revised 
Edition. Complete in one volume. It is 
edited for students’ use by William Lyon 
Phelps, Ivstructor in EKoglish Literature at 
Yale College,and contains a-brief biograph- 
ic sketch, some notes on the defects of Ir- 
ving’s style, and a critical introduction to 
the Sketch Book. 


At Odds, By the gece Tautphoeus. 
2vols. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50.) This is the bg of the Baroness 
Tautphoeus’s novels issued in this handsome 
edition. The Initials and Quits have al- 
ready appeared. The publishers have spared 
no pains to make the edition worthy of the 
famous works. tt is uniform with their 
‘Exmoor edition’ of Blackmore’s ** Lorna 
Doone.”’ 


Christian Teaching and Life. 
Hovey, D.D., LL.D. 
Publication Society. $1.25.) We find these 
chapters examples of  well-winnowed 
thought. There is no surplus verbiage, no 
expansion, and no careless oversight. Tie 
ground is covered carefully and thoroughly. 
The author says all he intends to and gives 
his readers such aid as the New Testament 
enables him to offer. 


College Girls. By Abbé Carter Goodloe. 
Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
College stories seem to have the outer rim of 
the choir jnst now. The present voiume 
contains fourteen short and pleasing 
sketches, all more or less cut to one pattern. 
Some of them are excellent, one or two not- 
ably fine in their way; but the prevailing 
sentimentality weakens even the best. 


By Alvah 
(American Baptist 


Spenser’s Facrie Queene, edited by Thom- 
as J. Wise, has advanced to Part 1X, which 
contains six full-page and other illustra- 
tions by Walter Crane. The number next 
forthcoming will consist of eighty pages, 
with four designs, five canto headings, and 
four tailpieces, It is expected that the 
Fourth Book will be completed in December 
or January. (Macmillan’s. $3.00 per part.) 


In Longmans’s ‘ EKaglish Classics” we 
name Sir Walter Scott’s Woodstock. Edited, 
with Notes and an Introduction, for School 
Use, by Bliss Perry, Professor of Oratory 
and Asthetic Criticism in the College of 
New Jersey. The text is a reprint of the 
1829 edition. As Woodstock was not reached 
in this edition until 1832, the year of Scott’s 
death, it contains his latest corrections. 
($1.00. ) 


The topic of the Bohlen Lectures for 1895 
is The World and the Wrestlers. Personal- 
ity and Responsibility. By Hugh Miller 
Thompson, Bishop of Mississippi. (Thomas 
Whittaker, Bible Honse. $1.00.) These 


Lectures are four in number, and treat of 
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‘Personality of Man,” ‘“ Personality of 
God,” “‘ Responsibility of God,” and “‘ Re- 
sponsibility of Man.” 


The Mirror of Music, By Stanley V. 
Makower. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$1.00.) This is a peculiar and singularly 
fascinating little story turning upon hered- 
ity and the gradual advent of madness to 
a beautiful and gifted girl born to musical 
mania. It is not wholesome reading; but 
ifit is begun it must be read; it has the 
grip of genius in its pages. 


John Knox. By Florence A. Maccuun. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston and 
New York. $1.00) This new life of the 
great Scotch Reformer has the merit of 
brevity and is written from the standpoint 
of an intelligent sympathy with the re- 
former and the reformation in Scotland. 


The Roberts Brothers publish in excellent 
form the fifth and closing volume of their 
“nglish translation of the History of the 
People of Israel. Period of Jewish Inde- 
pendence and Judea under Roman Rule. 
By Ernest Renan. This volume contains a 
Full Index to the five. 


We have received the bound volume of 
that excellent magazine The Expository 
Times, for the year ending with Septem- 
ber, 1895. It is edited at Edinburgh by the 
Rev. James Hastings, M.A., and imported 
and sold in New York by Charles Sciibner’s 
Sons. 


We note with pleasure the publication of 
the bound volume of Littell’s Living Age, 
with the issue of the magaziae for the 
quarter ending with September last. It 
continues, as heretofore, to publish the 
cream of all the quarterlies and monthlies. 


The Beauties of Shakespeare. Two con- 
venient little volumes of gems selected from 
the great poet, by the Rev. William Dodd, 
LL.D. Revised, corrected and enlarged avd 
published in good form. (Ihomas Y.Crow- 
ell & Co., New York. Two vols. $2.50.) 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. are bringing 
out a new edition of The Scottish Chiefs, 
by Jane Porter, in two volumes. The edi- 
tion is illustrated and very daintily bound 
in white and gold back and delicately flow- 
ered sides. (#3.00 the set.) 


The Holly and the Rese. A Story for 
Children. Bright and hallowed by the 
shadow and touch of death, by Annie Key 
Bartow. (Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents.) 


-_ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 








A NEW story, ‘“‘ Candace,” by Katharine 
Pearson Woods, begins in The Churchman 
of this week. 


.. The American Kitchen Magazine isa 
valuable domestic scienvce monthly. Its 
November issue, very naturally, is a 
Thanksgiving number. Among its contrib- 
utors are Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, Mrs. Estelle 
M. H. Merrill, Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln and 
others. 


...-An editor of The Quest, the organ of 
the “Birmingham School” of Art, printed by 
the Birmingham Guild of Handicraft, with 
the main object of applying its principles 
of decoration to the production of a maga- 
zine, is announced for 1896, by Mr. Berkeley 
Updike, of Boston. The first number will 
appear in December, with an article by Mr. 
William Morris on some buildings in the 
Kelmscott district. Mr. Updike also an- 
nounces an edition of Hans Christian An- 
dersen’s “ The Nightingale,” illlustrated by 
Miss Mary Newill, of Birmingham, as a 
holiday book. 


....-Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s language in 
the following letter is plain, and it is to be 
hoped that it will be effectual in prevent- 
ing the sale of the book in question : 

“To THE EDITOR OF THE “ TRIBUNE”: 

* Sir :—Will you permit me, through the me- 
dium of your columns, to warn the public 
against a book called * Out of India,’ published 
by a New York firm? It is put forward, evi- 
dently, asa new book by Rudyard Kipling. It 
is made up of a hash of old newspaper articles 
written nine or ten years ago, to which are 
added moral reflections by some unknown 
hand. 

“It appears without my knowledge or sanc- 
tion, is a common ‘fake,’ and I must disclaim 
all connection with it. Very sincerely, 

“ RUDYARD KIPLING. < 
“ NAULAKHA, WAITE, WINDHAM COUNTY, VT., 
November 3d, 1895." 


--Thomas Whittaker has ready ‘“ The 
Great Charter of Christ: Studies in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount,” by W. Boyd Carpen- 
ter, Lord Bishop of Ripon; ‘“‘ Temptation 
and Toil,” a new series of Sermons by the 
famous English revivalist, W. Hay Aitkin; 
and “Lectures on Christian Ethics,” by 
Cornelius Walker, Dean of the Theological 


Seminary of Virginia. An illustrated work 
on the “ Episcopal Palaces of England”’ is 
announced by the same publisber. The 
illustrator, Alexander Ansted, made 120 
drawings for the work. The American edi- 
tion is limited to 250 copies. 


.. Librarian Hild, of the Chicago Public 
Library, has made a careful analysis of the 
calls for periodicals in the main reading 
room of that building where two thousand 
readers are in attendance daily. Taking 
six consecutive days in September, 1895, and 
five in the same month in 1894, the showing 
is that Harpe.’s Weekly, Harper’s Maga- 
zine, The Century, F. Leslie’s Monthly, 
Scribner’s, Youth’s Companion and Scien- 
tific American lead the list. The number 
of calls for these ranges, during these given 
periods, from 550 to 213. The number of calls 
for the forty-six periodicals in the list varies 
from 550 to 6. Some other literary maga- 
zines, less than a half-dozen, were called for 
more than a hundred times. After these 
came the specialist periodicals. Army and 
Navy Journal (62), Engineering News (49). 
The only religious journal included in the 
list is THE INDEPENDENT. 


..C. A. Ward writes to The Athenwum 
concerning two unpublished volumes in 
manuscript of Coleridge’s, that have fallen 
into his hands. They are the “‘ Elements of 
Logic” and ‘Introduction to the History 
of Logic,” alluded to by Allsop as ready, or 
nearly ready, for the press, The announce- 
ment of this fiud was made in The Ath- 
num some time ago,and pow the discoverer 
complains that no iuterest in the manu 
scripts has been shown by eader, student or 
publisher. Fifty years ago Coleridge in- 
spired young students, especially theolog- 
ical students, in England and America as 
no other man of his day. Whether he is 
still read seems to be doubtful. However, 
Dr. Murray, of Oxford, interested himself 
in the matter and submitted the manu 
scripts to the notice of distinguished Oxford 
students, from whom they were returoed 
without comment. The writer concludes: 

“I feela debt of gratitude to the doctor for 
his energy and kindness. But for all the rest I 
can only repeat, over and over, the wonderfully 
invented line,so simple and yet so fresh and 
forceful, that Cowper attributes to Selkirk : 

* Their tameness is shocking to me.’ 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Thoughts from the Writings of Richard Jeffer- 
ies. Selected by S. H. Waylen. 7x534, pp. 
126. New York: Longmans, Green & Co... 

A nzell. Pure Democracy and Pastoral 

Pirite in Inner-Rhoden. A Swiss Study. By 
Irving B. Richman. With Maps. 8x59, pp. 
206 O BRINE... cccccccccccccsccvce-cece ovccce 

The Life and Times of John Kettlewell. With 

Details on the History of the Nonjurors. 





. $125 


an ao by the Rev. Ca 
M With Portrait. 734x544, pp. xxiii. ty 
Country Pastimes for Boys. B £ eee 
Graham, 716x5, pp. xvi, 448. 
Conquers and Immemorial ad 
Very Rev. A. Lahn Boyd, D.D., 
pp. "318. Thesam 
The Second Jungle aoe By Radyard Kip- 
ling. Deeorated by John Lockwood Kip- 
ling, C.LE. 734x5t, pp. 324. New York: The 
COREE Od. ....ccccccccscccvcccccrccccccccoescves 
The Century Cook Book. By Mary Ronald.* 
Containing directions for cooking in its va- 
rious branches; from the simpler forms to 
high-class dishes and ornamental pieges; a 
group of New England dishes —-. ~d 
nsan Coolidge; and afew receipts of d 
tinctively Southern dishes. Also the Eti. 
quette of dinner entertainments—how to 
serve dinners—table decorations, and many 
items relative to household affairs. 8¢x6, 
Pp. Xiv, 587. The same.... ....cccccrccee « cove 
Pomenet Bometee of U.S. Grant 9x6. Vol. I, 
pp. xix, 525; Vol. II, pp. xiv, 517. The same 
Tales ofthe Warrior-Kin Life and Times of 
David, King . israel. By J. R. Macduff, 
New York: 


me D. hate 


150 


2 00 
5 00 


D. p. xiv, 
American ‘Trace Society neceweanes: dees 
A Bape Life. By Mere DaviesSteele. 744x54, 
76. Dayton, O.: United Brethren Pub. 
hae eee ewes wees ee Hee eases eeeseees. Seeeeees 
Which Way, Sirs, the Better? é Story of the 
Toilers. By James M, Martin. 634x444, pp. 
215. Boston: Arena Pub. Co...........sccseeees 
The Key to Scriptural Interpretation; or, Ex- 
Tr" Notes on Obscure Passages. By the 
ev. L. J. Coppin. 8x5, op. viii, 209. Phil- 
adelphia: A. M. E. Pub. House......... ..... 
A Hard Woman. A Story in Scenes. By Violet 
Haunt. Ly pp. iv, 277. New York: D. 
| ee ees ee ere 
Corruption. A eae, 
514, PP. 


2 00 
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The King ot agli. 
By J. Maclaren Cobban. 


A Savior of Society. 
74¢x5, pp. viii, 342. 
WD GRTRG..ccccccccccccccseccceccoccceses covcese 
Natural History of Selborne and Observations 
on Nature. By Gilbert White. With the 
Text and Letters of the Buckland Edition. 
Introduction by John Mag Iilus- 
trated a, Clifton Johason. x5lg. Vol. I, 
pp. xxiii, 208; Vol. II, pp. 21. he same..... 
The Knigat of Liberty. A Tale of the Fortunes 
of Lafayette. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Illustrated by H. Winthrop Peirce. 8x6, pp. 
Dee Wc ccccncccccs sescennncasecoses 
(The nes sus of of Greek and Latin 
Texts.) P. ergili Maronis, Bucolica, 
Georgica Ps, Edited by f. E. Page, 
M.A. egg pp. xxii, 376. New York: Mac- 
SE SD .900s0cve0-nnenscocacecocssobaneceocs 
(The Parnassns Library of Greek and_ Latin © 
ts.) Homeri Ilias. Edited by Walter 
Leaf, Litt.D. 734x634, pp. xx, 359. The same. 
John Seer A Biozraphy. By P. Hume Brown. 
Vi =. 5. oe xx, 338; Vol. II, pp. xii, 336. 
- eReerceeceee ceeceteceoecconccceseee see 
The Master ot the Musicians. A Story of —_ 
del’s Days. By Emma Marshall. 
trated by A. Ansted. 8x51¢, pp. iv, 
seoaieninne. Its Treatment and Cure. By 
His Honor Juige Edward Abbott Parry. It- 
eet be as Archie MacGregor. 8x6, pp. 





November 14, 18.5. 
s@ SPECIAL.~ws 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Until farther notice any sub. 
scriber, on renewing his or her 
subscription, can send us 
the names of one or more new 
subscribers with a remittance at 
$2.00 a year for cach name, new 
and old. 

It will be seen that this is a 
most 


co Eyiraordinary Offer. = 


We ask every subscriber and 
friend to take advantage of this 
special Offer and secure for 
us new subscribers and at the 
same time reduce the cost of his 
own subscription—one third 
t@"If every present subscriber 
will promptly act, he or she will 
not only save a dollar but each 
who joins will save a dollar 
also, 
An Extraordinary Offer. 
tA present of Tue Inpr- 
PENDENT for a year, to a friend 
or any absent member of the 
family, will be a most accepta- 
ble birthday, or holiday gift. 
t#Remember your friends 
during the holiday season with 
a valuable present of Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT for a year.-&2 
What present more valua- 
ble? 
t@See that your minister has 
a copy for a year of the largest, 
ablest and best religious and 
family paper published in the 
whole country.-£1 


it will be worth to him five 
times that amount. 


t@-The monthly symposiums 
alone of THe INDEPENDENT are 
worth a yeat’s subscription,-@1 

t@No other religious paper 
furnishes such full reports of 
public religious meetings as THe 
[xDEPENDENT.-21 

Accept our new terms. 

t@Ten thousand new sub- 
scribers, at least, should be 
added to our subscription list on 
the extraordinary terms now of- 
fered. 

Now is the time to act. 

t#Every present subscriber 
can save a dollar by taking ad- 
vantage of our new terms.-#! 

t@Kour dollars and at least 
one new subscriber must come 
to us in every letter accepting 
these new te:ms.-#1 

Act promptly. 

t= These new terms should be 

accepted at once.-# 
Saveadolilar. — 

t# Present subscribers, whose 
subscriptions are not out, cau 
have their subscriptions ex- 
tended on the new terms now 
offered.-#2 

t= A dozen new subscribers 
in every town can easily be ob- 
tained on the extraordinary 
terms now offered.-22 

t@ Any person, on application 
by letter or postal card, will be 
furnished, free of charge, sample 
copies of the paper for use in 
obtaining new subscribers on 








Marmontel’s Moral Tales. Selected with a Re- 
vised Translation, Biographical Iutroduc- 


tivn and Notes. By weorge Saintsbury. 


terms now named.-&2 


lal 


“ 


Ie 


November 14, 1895. 


: TMilustrated 4 Chris. Bomsend. 744x5. pp. 
xxxix, 43'. WO BBEIC.000.2.ccccccces coves cece 
Eugénie Grandet. H. De Balzac. Translat- 
ed by L, ~® M . With =] Pree by 
core tsbury. 8x*3¢, pp. xi The 


B.A. pp. 177, The same beecece eenesese 
The Lyric Poems of Sir Philip Sidne Edited 
by Ernest Rhys. 4x4, Pp. as 174. The 
GRMNOs 00. cccccccccs socccccccsccccescce dabineseses 
(The Temple Shakespeare.) King Lear. With 
a Preface and Glossa: “> istael ee 
Biextlg. pp. i 188. The 
The Choice of Books. By a Harrison. 
5iqx4, pp. 163. The same. —— ao A ee 


ages. By Frederic Taber Cooper, A.B.. 
OMe LL  9igxh, pp. xliv, 329. oes Ginn 
& Co. "per Lomarsscnes SOM eey ret ean dabdessense 
The a les of Arcumentation. oorge 
Pie ker. 7¢x5, pp. viil, _ . 
eames. weseeendsekensocgectes. buseccovesesess cooue 
Good- Fur. Nothin’. The Tale ty a Cortenes 
Promise. By William R. A. Wilso’ =o 
ee 52. Buffalo, N lei The Peter Paul B 
iaccdsaceaddanesesthdsedsdencvscreneesesasecsnse® 
The Three Mesketeora, By Alexander Lyn 
Translated by William Robson. With a Let- 
ter from Alexander Dumas Fils. And 250 
iliqetensinne > by Baurtee Leloir. nT 


on Huy a a Pp. 
xxii, 358; he “IL — x, ees ew York: 
Aripleton & CO.....cccccccrccscccccccccccccccere 
Lenten Idylls. By W ° Dawson. 7% x5, 
“bee - New arse “thomas Y. Grewel” % 


ame or Government. An ‘Inquiry in Fun- 
damental Politics, By William ae 
Salter. 7x44, pp vi, 184. =e kna--onseeo 
The Days of anid Lang Syne. By [an 5 sestam 
Sxoht, pp. 366. New York: d, Meat & 
Oy cpsbecribgeesacnsedaniass riedietavcetsesonsvcvice 
“Alone with God.” And Other Sermons. 
Memorial Volume, By Rev. Daria Mitchell. 
Bexs, Pp. 216. Jersey City, N. J.: Albert 
Life pes Love. By Margaret Warner eater. 
Illustrated by, the Author. THX544, pp. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co....  -.....000+ 
Means ana Ends of Education. By J. L. Spald- 
ing. 744x434, pp. 232. The same.............++ 
L lot of } ges for Girls and Sl And their 
Clubs. With Descriptive and Critical 
Notes and a List of Periodicals and Hints 
for Girls and Women’s Clubs. Edited by 
Augusta H. Leypoldt and secege Iles. 104x 
7%, pp. vi, 161. Boston: Published for the 
American Library Association chvseenanineed 
Section by the Library Bureau......... 


Latin Lessons for Beginners. By E. W. Coy, 
Ph. 746x5, pp. 330. New or Cincinnati, 
Chicago: American Book Co...... . 2.2 seeee 

Two College Boys; or, The ol Man of the 
a By the Rev. Edward A. Rand. 
: x54. pp. 166. _— York: Thomas Whit- 
WR asccnnusb scccacescssccconsece seveeetace see 

To-Day and Yesterday. By Edward Willard 
Watson wwe. p. 154. Philadelphia: 
Henry T. Coates Fey 

California Sketches. "a and Old. By! a 
O. P. Fitzgerald Illustrated. 1% D 
3%. Nasnville, Tenn.: Pub. *. . of it E: 
CRN IES oa foo5 cack occcscicccs aco soes 

A Circuit of the Globe. By Bishop Charles B. 
Galloway. 734x5\%4, pp. 464. Thes soccce 

Juda’s Jewels, A Stuty in the aces rpms 
Rv Noah K. ewes h.D., LL.D, 734x544, pp. 
Ge IE a ske cco se concccachooneve Woevercwes 

Studies in the ae New Systnmens. By Ricb- 

ard M, Smith, M.A., Ph Edited, My an 
Introduction, iby J John >} “Tigert, LL.D. 7% 
xh, pp. 163. 0 ON aaa a gaa 

Springs Seeoaiiinan, ot Other Poems. By 
MacKenzie Bell. With New Prefatory 
Note. Second edition. 7 (x5. pp. x, 136. 
New York: Ward, Lock & Bowden 

A Laly of England. The Life pi Letters of 
Charlotte ante Techer. LS rg gt 
o4xh, Dp. xi See New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong 

Historic Sinscn New York. Ry Theod 
Roosevelt. New Edition. ings. p. xi, 732, 
New York: Longmans, Gree & Go 

A Pelcntal ening. By ‘Gharies Ozared Ab a 

-D. " 1 a: 
B. Lippencost Co Dosw Setooesncctoons : = ovecceece 

Outline Study of Slebrew History from the Set- 
tlement in Canaan to the Fail of Jerusalem. 
Prepared by Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 8x 

pp. 62. Providence, K. L.: sueree «& 
Rounds. Pa ‘aper 
Tee Daur a of nd Book of Penace. By William 


ear D.D., L . vil, 
583. New Yar York: Charles Scribner’ 8 Sons... 
Reflections and Comments, 1865-1895. B win 

ee Godkin. 83¢x5, pp. x, het The 
Echoes from the Sabine Farm. By Eu ne and 
R — Martin Field. 94x6%, pp. fis: The 


The Beles Jockson yong Dp. 3 Selections by 
. Perr, 
Roberts Bros ... ma = — 
An Old Convent School in Paris, and Other 
Pape By Susan comaee. ax5}6. D 
The same 


Contemporary French Art. An Essay by Philip 
Gilbert Hammerton. With 16 Photographic 
illustrations Reproduced in veces 
x6/4, pp. xi, 123. Tne same....... peso enpetie 

Painting in France. inant the Pec ine of 
Classicism, An mt ilip Gilbert 
Hammerton. With 1 Phiovograp hie illus- 
he Dba, fe, roduced in Photogravure. 9x 
VY . 


Bedferd Place, Boston. Beginning March 

1, 1841. Reported by Caroline W. Healy. 8x 

54, Dp. 162. The sam = 
Béattlx, By Honoré De Releac. Raja oo] 

resent 

Pp. 80%. The same.......... —— 
Sir Fareed yD. '8 of that Ik. By John Galt. 

Edited Storra: Meldrum, with Intro- 

¢ action ys 8S. R. cee, oplliastrations by 


ohn Wa % 
Vol. Il. pp. x3 766. TES eat ~~ cepeappnnpelener 


‘dward S. Van Zile. A. x5, Pp. 
York: Lovell, Coryell & & ~, New 


The Double Man. A Nove . "3 
y F. B Dow 
Men pp. 33. Boston: Arena Pablishiog’ 


evermine Them “Mcediny By Edward 
obe. 6x8 : , 
Whidden, ten Pp. 63. Basten: Bradlee 


A. en 74x5, 
. Vi, 155. Boston: D. C. Heath & C ass 


New York: John Wiley & Sons... .... woe 


From the Black Sea t throu 
gh Pomel and India. 
pA ede Weeks.  llgstrared by the 
sas 13. Seretloeedeorndacneteentes 
ae in Japan. By Alfrei Penpene. Illustrated 
ne y the author. 81x33, pp. iv, 226. The same 
© Study of Art in Universities. Ina ral 
Lecture of the Slade Professor of Fine Arts 
in the University of Cambrid h four 
poaes by sgartes Waldstein, vbtit.D., wo D.. 
H.D. 7x54, pp. 129. The same.... ....... 


oats toy ure. By Thomas Hara Iilus- 
me - = he Obgcure. pp. iv, 488. The mtd evccceece 

ie We Pass. Stories of Lite aie 
Masses of aa td eA York ont. Julian aint 
lustrated, 71¢x5, pp. . The same..,. 
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How to Stud Strangers by Temperament. 

and Head. A te to Heads ana b face 

B ‘Nelson Sizer. liustrated. x63¢, pp. x, 


Rome Li. We eo et By Wm. Cc. Morey. 
Ph mera 32. bg te The Univer- 
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Contains the first of a series of articles on 


PHYSICAL CULTURE & 


AT 
& THE WOMEN’S ! 
Q COLLEGES ‘; 
Ad 


BY 
S ADELIA K. BRAINERD ry 
This series will treat of what they are 
: doing in Athletics at Vassar, Cor- 
nell, Wells, Bryn Mawr, Univer- 


x sity of Wisconsin, Wellesley, 
and Smith. 
* 10 CTS. A COPY - $4 A YEAR. 


the story of the Y. P. 5S. 

C, E. from the begin- 

nip din all VOR by 
ORL D “WI ENDEAV 








er HW) illustrations, 
fexTs WANTED 
Fa secure territory. Bat SEN ever EAVO R 
in now to secure — =" orders. Distance no 
|< al we pay sighs. ive credit. Exclusive 
territory. a beaut tal Ch ristmag Gift. Send for extra 
terms. GILLESPIE, METZGAR, & KELLEY, 
639 N. Broad Bizeete Dept. 1:, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEN OR. Can Make $40 a Week 


from now till after Christmas, taking orders for the 
new child’s Bible, * Sacred Pictures and Their Teach- 
ines.” 400 beautiful fnoliaay” tn 20 pages of oil col- 
ored plates. Special holiday inducements. Exclu- 

sive territory ks on credit. Freights paid. 

Gold watch to every agent. A posta) card will secure 
an otfer from us. Address, KEYSTONE PUB. Co., 8th 
and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








STUDIES IN 


Theological Definition 
UNDERLYING THE 


Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 


By the Rev. FREDERIC PALMER, Rector of 
Christ Church, Andover, Mass. 12mo, 
296 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“A helpful and uplifting book. Mr. Palmer is a 
broad Churchman who ts profoundly saturated with 
faith in the eternal verities of religion. Ina lumi- 
nous and cogent way, with no trace whatever of con- 
troversial rancor, he strives to show that the —— 
thinking of the present day, in its highest and bes 
manifestations, is not antagonistic to the reli tous 
thinking of the past, but is a fulfilment of it. is 
man whod to find such atopic as this treated hy a 
man who is at once aclear thinker and a seer touch- 

by the revealing imagination of the poet. The 
= Xe a timely | contribution to the religious itera 
ture of the day.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

* His style is clear; his point of view is that of a 
seeker after truth ; his logic is convincing, and the 
outcome is one of the notable theological books of 
the year.”’— Boston Advertiser. 


THE WITNESS OF DENIAL. 

By VIDA D. ScuppER. 16mo, 152 pages, 

cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 

A series of suggestions of the relations existing be- 
tween Christianity aud various aspects of agnostic 
thought. Ittries to show that the Catholic Faith 
really includes all that is fruitful and life-giving in 
the various schools of negation which have sprung 
up during the century. 

WHAT I TOLD DORCAS. 

A Story for Mission Workers. By MARY 
E. IRELAND. 16mo, 354 pages, illustrated, 
cloth, $1.25. 

“A capital story of the good work. oo a by 
a village missionary society.”—N. Y¥. Obs 


“It is simple, catholic, interesting and =< 
to its end. »— Independent. 


“The opening ¢ chapter, describing the organization 
of the Foreign Missionary Society, will bring a know- 
ing smile to the face of ma a7 9s a good woman who has 
been just there herself.’’— Christian Advocate. 

“Its situations areso funnily true to nature, its say- 
ings are so pithy and acute, its temper is so gracious 
and iuspiring, that it must charm the groups for 
whom it ts intended.”—The Watchman. 


THE FARRAR YEAR BOOK. 

Selections for Every Day of the Year from 
the Writings of the Rev. Frederic W. 
Farrar, D.D. By W. M.L.JAy. 16mo, 
372 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“Quotations which shall add sunlight to daylight 
by making the happy happier, encoury zing the toiler 
and consoling the carental. They are made 
with the rare good taste ae ‘with admirable jud. F- 
ment and the year book is one of the most notable 
of recent years.”’— Boston Advertiser. 

GOLDEN SHEAVES. 

A daily text-book for a month, with illus- 
trations in color and monotint, with 
padded leatherette cover. Oblong 16mo, 
32 pages, 50 cents. 


*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on Feceipt of prices. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 





31 West 23d d Street, - 





New York. 
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From Distant Lands 
Wy Persian 


Life 
And Customs, 
with Incidents 
of Residence 
and Travel ia 
the Land of 
the Lion and 
the Sun. By 
the Rev. S. G. 
WILSON, M.A., for fifteen years a mission- 
ary in Persia. Wellindexed. With map 
and other illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 





Rambles in Japan 


By Rev. CANON H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D. 
Index. With 50illustrations by E. Whym-: 
perandamap. Large 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
“Canon Tristram has been prompted to publish 

these pages from bis journal by the new zest for all 
things Japanese. . He always writes pleasantly, 
freshly, and intelligently; and he has a veteran 
naturalist’s eye for the flora and fauna of the land of 
the rising sun. . . . He did a good deal of traveling, 
and had an excellent guide and interpreter in his 
daughter, who has spent several yeurs at mission 
work in the country.” —The British Weekly. 


The Pilgrim Fathers 


Of New England, and their Puritan Success- 
ors. By JOHN Brown, D.D., author of 
“John Bunyan, His Life, Times, and 
Work.” Introduction by Rev. A. E. Dun- 
ning, Editor of The Congregationalist, 
lliustrated, 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


“An admirable and much-needed book, scholarly, 
accurate, tem perate, and interesting.”—JOHN FISKE. 


Chinese Characteristics 


By ARTHUR H. SMITH. With 16 full-page 
original illustrations. Fifth thousand, 
8vo, cloth, #2. 

**Cannot be praised too highly.” —Independent. 
“A completely trustworthy study.”’—The Advance. 
“The best book on the Chinese people.”"—Examiner. 


Postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Fleming H. Revell Company © 


New York: 112 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 68 Washington St. 
Teronto;: 140-112 Yonge St. 











Four 


Serial Stories. 


“The Companion has been growing better, brighter every year for more than sixty years." 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


‘52 Times a Year.’’ Subscription, $1.75. 


The Volume of The Companion for 1896—the 7oth year of its publication — will give weekly entertainment and 
instruction in abundance for every member of the family. 


From the large number offered the following have been selected: 
THE VENTRILOQUIST. A Story of Southern Life. 

IN THE CLUTCH OF TEE TSAR. Life among the Russians. 
ROSAMOND’S VIOLIN. A Story for Girls. 
IN INDIAN MEADOW. 


The Pioneer Life of Two Boys. 


Miss M. G. McClelland. 
C. A. Stephens. 

Ellen Douglas Deland. 
Charles Adams. 





Adventures 


at Sea. 


Stirring Adventures at Sea are described by four Admirals. 

AMONG CHINESE PIRATES. By the famous Arctic Explorer, Admiral Markham, R.N. 
THE CAPTURE OF RANGOON. 
SEA PETS. 
A SHIPMATE OF LORD NELSON’S. 


By the genial American Admiral, T. H. Stevens, U.S. N. 
Admiral Sir George Elliot, K.C.B. 


Admiral P. H. Colomb, R.N. 





Fascinating 
Travels. 


The Earth’s Remotest Corners are penetrated by Companion contributors. 
A FAIR LADY OF JAPAN. 

A GIRL IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
ADVENTURES NEAR HOME. 

THE WILD BIRD BOYS OF IRELAND. 


By a noted Mountaineer, W. M. Conway. 


By Rev. William E. Griffis, D. D. 
By Elizabeth Bisland. 


By George H. Bassett. 





Humorous 
Stories. 


Special offers to the authors have procured several very humorous stories. 
A NEWSPAPER SENSATION. A laughable Story. 
MISS BELINDA’S DECEPTION. A day’s shopping in the city. By Mary E. Mitchell. 
A BOOTLESS QUEST. The ludicrous mishaps in a Pullman car. 
WHO TOLLED THE BELL? The solution of a fearsome mystery. By C. A. Stephens. 
AUNT SUKEY’S DISCHARGE. Clever tale of household difficulties. By Frank W. Sage. 
JOHNNY WALTON’S ADVENTURE. A comical experience. 


Send for Full Illustrated Prospectus and Sample Copies Free. 


By F. E. C. Robins. 


By Kobert P. Utter. 


By R. M. Bailey. 














REMARKABLE OFFER! 


New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it AT ONCE 

with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: 

FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week till January I, 1896. 

FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Double Numbers. 

; FREE ’ FREE—Our Handsome 4-page Calendar (7x10 inches), litho- 
.. 


graphed in nine colors. Retail price, 50 cents. 


139 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 20: Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Send Check, Post-Office or Express Order, or Registered Letter, at Our Risk. 
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Books Being Read. 


4th Edition, 


The Little Huguenot. 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 
75 Cents. 


A charming historical romance of the 
Forest of Fontainebleau. 





4th 
Lilith. 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
$1.25. 


A strange romance of thrilling power 
and spiritual suggestiveness. 


Edition. 





First Edition Exhausted on Publication, 
Second Edition 


The Days of 
Auld Lang Syne. 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 
$1.25. 


Further sketches of “‘ Drumtochty” life 
and character, supplementing and com- 
pleting the series begun in “ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush.’’ 


16th Edition. 


Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush. 
" BY IAN MACLAREN. 


$1.25. 


Containing the first series of * Drum- 
tochty”’ sketches. 


Just Published. 


Printing. 


o se 
Bernicia. 
BY AMELIA E. BARR. 
$1.25. 
Her strongest story since “ Friend 


Olivia *’? Promises to be as popular as 
**The Bow of Orange Ribbon,’’ 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


PUBL ISHERS, NEW YORK. 


Two New Books i: J. R. Miller, D.D. 


Dr. Miller’s Year Book. 








A message for each day in the year. lémo. orna- 
mental binding, gilt top, $1.25; flexible levant, 
full gilt, $2. 


The Hidden Life. 


1fmo, uniqne binding, gilt top. 75 cents. 

Dr. Miller’s works are so well known that they 

need no extensive advertising. They area source of 
delight to many thousard readers all over the land, 
and their essential qualities may be summed up as 
“Sensible,” “ Practic: al,” “Devout,” and “ Interest- 


For sale by all booksellers. 
T. Y¥. CROWELL « oo. Hew York and Boston. 





REMINGTON BROS. of Pittsburg and New 
York place advertising for the best schools and col- 
leges in America. Write them for information. 


FLMER E DEARTH ‘Tien 
Prompt service. Lowest prices. 


- 








STATIONERY ETC. 





SAMPLE SHEETS MAILED FREE 
Showing Watermarks of the 


JAPANESE CRANES 
IN OUR 
** Gold Medal ’’ Linen Ledger i] 
‘« Japanese Linen ”’ PAPERS. 
‘* Warranted All Linen ”’ 
CRANE BROS., Peper Makers, Westfield, Mass. 








EDUCATION. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books. 


The Chronicles of 


Count Antonio. 

By ANTHONY HOPE, author of “‘ The God in 

the Car,” “‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” 

etc. With photogravure Frontispiece 

by S, W. Van Schaick. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


“The Prisoner of Zenda’ proved Mr. 


Hope's 
power 4 gee author of a fightin 


romance, and his 
pen ee omes a sword inthis picturesque and 

brilling 4a of a medieval Itaiian paladin, whose 
chara will recall the Chevalier Bayar! to the 
reader who breathiessly follows him through his a- 
ventures and dangers. 


Corruption. 
By Percy WHITE, author of ‘‘ Mr. Bailey 
Martin we ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The na. shown in “Mr. Bailey-Martin” reaches 
fulfillment in this acute study of political and social 
adventures in London. The story illustrates phases 
of life which are of especial interest, and it is told 
with rare felicity of expression by an author inti- 
mately acquainted with the subjects of which he 
treats. 


The King of Andaman. 
A Novel. By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. No. 
180, Town and Country Library. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1 00. 


The peculiar and romantic experiences sketched in 
this strong story occurred at tne time of the Chartist 
riots in England, a period well adapted to the talent 
of a skiiiful uovelistl'xe Mr. Cobban His plot is fresh 
and striking,and his treatment holds the reader’s 
interest. 


12mo. 





For sale by all booksellers ; or wi/l be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FirtH AVE , NEW YORK. 
MUSIC. 
Christmas Music. 


The Holy Child. Service by the Rev. RopeRT 
Lowry, most popular of the series, 16 pages. 
&4 per in; 5 cents each, it by mail. 
The Feast of Lights. By Mrs.W.F.Crarts 
AIN. A néw Service for Primary Classes, 
=aeh at ona effective. printed in colors..6 cents, 


Christmas Annual No. 26. seven new 
carols, by popular WTPiters.............6.0008 4 cents, 


Selected Carols from prev ious issues, by best 
ype“ 1» carols in each number 
No. beS cts. Now2-5 cis. ho. Sed cts. No. 4-5 cts 


Recitations for Christmas Time,No. 
G6. Eight pages os appropriate poetry wr prose. 
4 cents. 
St, Nicholas’ Visit tothe School. Most 
desirable of pular Cantatas by Dr. W. H. 
DOANE. 30 cents, by mail. 
SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


FOR THE 


REED ORGAN 


“Organ at Church and in Concert.” 


By J. W. Simpson. For pipe or reed organ. A new 
collection which brings within reach of the ordinary 
player some of the finest organ music published in 
years. Not difficult and of great variety. 7 4 pieces. 

Cloth, £2.00, postpaid. 


“Parlor Organ Galaxy.” 


By W. F. Sudds. A fine collection of vocal and in- 
strumental music for the reed organ. Selected to 
suit all tastes and the ability of young performers. 
4@ Instrumental Pieces. 17 Vocal Pieces, 


Heavy Paper, Se, cents: Boards, 75 cents. 
ostpaid. 

















**Clarke’s New Method for Reed 
Organs.” 


The standard instruction book for the reed organ, 
distinct from any previous work by the same author. 
It contains all that is neejed for a mastery of the 
instrument. Boards, $2.50, Postpaid. 


“‘Bellak’s New Method for the Organ.” 


German and English Edition. Also with German 
text. Paper, 275 cents; Boards, $1.00, Post- 
paid, 


“‘Winner’s Eureka Method.” 


The popular instruction book. 
Postpaid. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St , Boston 


C.H. DITSON &CO., N. Y. J. FE. DITSON & CO., Phila. 


Paper, 75cents, 





NEW VORK,N.Y.,. 11 beh 11 Rare me 
THE JACOTOT SCHOOL. A gy & Day 

chool for Girls. Mile. Froment, Mrs. organ, 
eteeiuate. Fal term begins Oct. 1. Eistoupreen 
begins Oct. 


The Leading Conservatory of America 
Cart Fag.ten, Director. 

Founded in 1853 by 

E. Tourjée. 




















giving full information. 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 


MUCH FOR LITTLE 


iswhat PIANO PLAYERS, SI USIC and Al V interested in 


Musical Matters, will re- AL VISITOR, 


er in subscribing for the 
@ Monthly Magazine devoted MUSIC the interests of 
“=: MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. :=] 
82 Page each issue containing tical ions from 
prominent musical writers, discussions of teaching methods, 
sketches, poems, correspondence and 


@: VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC :& 


by the best writers and composers. There will be Supplements 

3 the beep wered and peepee numbers, ue CHO Choir 
usic for Thanksgiving an ristmas respective 

MU. ISIC as a regular feature of the vagaries ¥, GRO bod 








FOR 
WOMEN. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. Music & Art. 
Prin forms sent to schools training pupils for en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa. 





and = be me Semened by Vocal an 

to meet general d ds. Subscription $1. ~4 on pel single 

copies 15 cents. The ne new ee as to clas: of music began 
with September 1895 issue 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORE, CHICAGO. 


Financial. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE ELEC- 
TIONS. 


WHILE it is not advisable to introduce 
political partisanship into a financial col- 
unm, still the results of the election a week 
ago, in their effects upon finance and busi- 
nes3, are a proper subject of discussion. 

Wall Street believes that the Republican 
victories are favorable to prices and to 
trade, and Wall Street is undoubtedly 
right ; even tho other (and largely foreign) 
influences are for the time being pre- 
dominent. In the first place, if we are to 
have financial legislation by Congress, it 
is far better that such bills as may be in- 
troduced should be in charge of Repub- 
licans. That party has shown itself, as a 
whole, sounder on all money issues than 
the Democrats. The President of the 
United States, in financial matterz, has 
proved himself better than his party ; for 
—as intelligent Democrats admit—any- 
thing more hopelessly bad than the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress has shown 
itself to be during the past few years, has 
never been seen in Washington. Even 
the repeal of the so-called Sherman law 

should be credited to the Administration 
and not to Congress, or the Party at large. 

The foolhardiness with which the reve- 
nue of the Government from imports was 
cut down, added to the infatuated social- 
istic spirit in which the deficit was at- 
tempted to be made up by an unequal— 
and confessedly unequal—income tax, 
form a picture of financial incompetency 
not easily matched in history ; and it is 
from the financial point of view that we 

are now regarding those blunders. The 
appeals of the President and his Secretary 
of the Treasury to their party in the Na- 
tional Legislature to. adopt some sensible 
legislation which should pull the Govern- 
ment out of the hole into which it had 
b en thrust, were made in vain. No bor- 
rowing power was granted; no bill was 
passed permitting the Treasury to save 
interest by issuing a gold bond, or even to 
sell temporary exchequer notes—a privi- 
lege enjoyed by the smallest of civilized 
powers. That such a record of incompe- 
tency should be repudiated by the people, 
is most encouraging to those who believe 
that the heart of the people is sound. 

But there are special causes, also, for a 
better feeling. In spite of attempts now 
to be made on the part of Senator Pugh to 
turn Alabama into a free silver State, the 
elections are universally taken as indicat- 
ing the beginning of the end of that most 
absurd proposal that the United States in- 
dependent of the rest of the civilized 
world should alone undertake to coin sil- 
ver at the old ratio with gold. The Re- 
publican victory in Kentucky is not so 
much a partisan affair as a gain for the 
cause of sound money against a man who 
repudiated his party declaration against 
silver. In like manner the special election 
in lllinois resulted in the defeat of the 
candidate who stood up defiantly for a 
cheap silver currency. So, too, in Ne- 
braska; there was a split in the Demo- 
cratic Party on this very silver issue, the 
sound money Democrats refusing to sup- 
port asilver nominee. The Populist was 
elected, but the seceding Democrats 
polled more votes than the regular candi- 
date who ran on a free silver platform. 
Even in Alabama Governor Oates won on 
a sound money issue a year ago, and with 
the drift of things clearly evident, we do 
not doubt that Alabama will refuse to go 
back to the old heresy. 

The result of the elections will not be 
lost upon the members of the approaching 
session of Congress. The sound money 
men will be confirmed in their views, and 
the trimmers will ‘‘see a light.” The 
prospects for reasonable legislation on 
our revenue and currency problems are 

puch brighter than they werea week ago. 
We do not mean to minimize the diffi- 
culties which lie in the way of the most 
cors¢ivative financial legislation, but we 
do think that those difficulties will be ap- 
prozcued in a more hopeful and better 
spirit because of Republican success. We 
think that the Republican victories should 








be interpreted in just such a way as we 
have outlined ; that they do not mean an 
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upsetting of everything through extreme- 
ly partisan legislation—against which all 
business men would at once raise their 
voices—but that they portend a more 
sound and conservative view of our finan- 
cial problems, and, as a result, that we 
may hope for such careful and’ moderate 
action as will set the country forward; 
for nothing but our own doing or lack of 
doing can easily keep us from a decade 
of great prosperity. The danger bas been 
that we, by standing in our own way, 
would postpone the business well-being for 
which allare looking. 


iy 
> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Last week an unsettled feeling pre- 
vailed in all of our principal markets, and 
the general tendency of values was down- 
ward, For several weeks a reactionary 
tendency had been developing, and it only 
needed some sharp stimulus, such as the 
weakness of the foreign financial markets, 
to make the change of feeling here more 
apparent. The possibilities of a grave 
political disturbance in Europe as well as 
the excitement connected with the Kaffir 
speculation caused a sharp fall in all 
European security markets. Wall Street 
sympathized with these events ; liquida- 
tion became general and extended to other 
speculative markets, producing at the 
same time a more conservative tone in 
every branch of trade and checking recent 
speculative excesses, At this season of 
the year wholesaje trade commonly grows 
less active, except in the retail branch- 
es, and these were somewhat ham- 
pered by the long spell of warm 
weather which materially checked the 
demand for winter clothing, coal, etc. 
Our people are also still very sensitive 
over the prospects of gold shipments and 
Treasury finances ; then railroad earnings 
are sometimes di-appointing; so that 
under such a multitude of uncertainties. 
it is no wonder that more or less uneasi- 
ness was developed. It is just as well to 
remember, however, that there are no 
serious dangers ahead. The business sit- 
uation is sound, if quiet; and further 
improvement may be looked for next year 
at least. The results of the election last 
week were highly encouraging to the 
cause of sound money. The silver element 
has lost its control of the Senate; and if 
the present Administration fails to put 
our currency on a safe basis there is now 
every assurance that the following one 
will. Foreign affairs, indeed, look seri- 
ous, owing to the Chinese difficulties be- 
ing added“to those of Turkey ; but the 
battle is still confined within the lines of 
diplomacy, and there let us hope it will be 
fought out. The greatest cause working 
for peace, which should not be overlooked, 
is the tremendous cost and loss of such a 
struggle, tosay nothing of consequences 
which the ablest statesmen cannot fore- 
see. So far there have been no military 
or naval demonstrations of consequence ; 
and England, whose desire is unmistaka- 
bly for peace, is probably the only power 
financially able to successfully conduct 
such a war. 





Lord Salisbury’s speech in Loudon af- 
forded marked relief to the political ten- 
sion in Eurcpe, and caused immediate 
improvement in the several foreign finan- 
cial markets. This market, however, was 
singularly unresponsive. The announce- 
ment of gold exports effectually checked 
any recovery tendencies, and fully coun- 
teracted all favorable influences. Owing 
to the scarcity of bills sterling rates rule 
very firm, and as before long there will 
be a heavy demand for remittances on ac- 
count of annual settlements and interests, 
fears of considerable gold shipments are 
entertained. How far these may be 
checked by increased shipments of wheat 
and cotton depends upon whether Europe 
can cecure her supplies of the latter lse- 
where. Some relief may be afforded by 
a dimioution of imports; but even from 
the op imistic point of view the exchange 
situation is sensitive enough to warrant 
continued caution. Railroad shares were 
generally neglected, and considerable 
amounts bave been returned from Europe. 
With improvement on the foreign 
Boursc: it is possible that this movement 
may be stopped, Earnings on the Grange 
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lines are satisfactory. because of the free 
marketing of grain. Tne backward move- 
ment of cotton has correspondingly affect- 
ed the earnings of Southern and South- 
western lines; but these are expect«d to 
make better results later on. The large in- 
terests in the market withdrew their 
support, thus leaving values at the 
mercy of bear epeculation to whose 
efforts the bulk of the late -de- 
cline is attributable. Liquidation in the 
Industriais was forced with renewed 
pressure, and the daily newspapers 
seemed to be suddenly supplied with a 
flood of information concerning the vari- 
ous Trusts and their obnoxious methods. 
The popular dislike of these combinations 
is not at all unlikely to lead to renewed 
hostile legislation, and important cases 
are still pending in the courts which sezi- 
ously threaten the stability of the larger 
monopolies. Money is inabundantsunply 
at easy rates. Call loans ruled 1}@2¢. 
Time money is in small demand at 23@34¢ 
for one to seven months. There is little 
commercial paper offering, and rates are 
generally 4@414% for sixty to ninety days 
indorsements. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


*Nov. 9. Nov. 2. Decrease. 
LOADS. ..00..008 $195,923,2))  $500,691,8N0 $4,763,600 
Specie...... oeonge 64,419,3)) 64,208,800 +210,500 
Legal tenders * 86,824,700 85,851,200 +973,500 
Deposits...... eeee 527,935,800 529,862,400 1,926,600 
Circulation...... 14,363,300 14,452,600 89,300 


The following shows the relation vv- 
‘tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie......--00+ $64,419,300 $64,208,800  +€210,500 
‘Legal tenders... 86,824,700 85, 851,200 +973, 50 
otal reserve.. $151,244,000 $150, 060,010 +61, 1184, 000 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 131, 1983,950 132,465,600 431,650 
Surp. reserve.. $19,2du, 030 $17,594,400 +81,665,650 


“* Five days. + Increase. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
‘the Associated Banks at this date of each 
-of the last five years was as follows: 


Nov. 10th, I898—Surplus...........ceccecececees $61,669,650 
Nov. llth, 1893—Surplus.........c0.-seccesseeese 57,828,725 
Nov, 12th, I89Y2—Sarpius..... ..cecesecesseee coe 2,678 900 
Nov. Lith, t891—Surplus ... ....... evccee 9,452,150 


Nov. Lith, 1890—Deficiency...........ceseeseee- 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady, closing 
sas follows: 





Bid. Asked 
223.. ecceecece - 00s. cocccocece - 9646 oe 
‘New is, Registered Pcceeccccce cocccesocccoes 121 1214 
New 48, COGPON......ccccccsscesee «L2H 1A 
448, Registered..... Oc ccccccceccce-coceeccccces 11154 11234 
448, coupons...... Sraeseceecces.cee we -cocosccoekle 11246 
2New 5s, Registered........ ...06 scenee-ccees 145% «15K 
WD, NOI, sosan canescens oes aves semsieoengie 1143 «LN, 
Qarrency Gd, BB. 20.00... ccccccccersesccoceces lou ae 
QUsPeRSH G8, MB.cc0. 2 coccec-cocccee cocccs 1u2 


urrency 6s, 1897.... 
‘Currency 6s, 1398.... 





{CULTONCY 68. 'NBPP...000.200 Keo cee .teen-+-oedO 

GOOG TI, .. cn egspoevenccorsscscccscccescl 
‘Cherokee, IcW7......... dp <daGed <tcnsonccedese 10054 
WMherokee, 1893.... . Povgcecceccoccoccocoss 10034 
‘Uherokee, 1899......... @rene scogeccerece-cocce 10034 


BANK STOCKS. 


‘Sales of bank stocks-for the week end- 
‘ing November 12th, were as follows : 
pmenionn = Bushange- 163 
2036 | Uni 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs. Brown Bros, quote actual rates 
‘ a8 follows : 


AEF EATS. 2000. sccsce-coe 
Sight........ one 






4.89 -9%4 
QRMNRvece- cccnccceesesssons eoevesees +024. 8946 
Documentary for payment cnhansadnia nel 4.87 -744 
errr 4.3746 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 


Sales. Bid. Asked, 
REE cvasccteiccnsdicsssee 220 34034 sees 
- American Exchange....... 163 * 163 cece 
I. cp cnscssnsinvaucctaed 21 240 235 
ee, re 40 240 osee 
' Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 151 one 160 
Central National........... Ri caus 120 
Chase National. ............ 225 50 ose 
4,000 eoee 
140 165 
20 cote 
1284 coos 
130 150 
2,700 soee 
2,700 eae 
120 130 
170 cose 











Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
Fourth National............ 16 172 wees 
Wramkln ...00.00000. secvee 110 6-10 - 

Gallatin National.... .... 305 3” 

Garfield National..... ..... 100 350 ee 
German American......... 113 neous 120 
German Exchange......... 400 ue 
GeErMania. ....0..sseeereeene 400 400 425 
Greenwich........0- sseeeees 17546 165 »s 
BIAROVET. 0.00. .c0000 .cccccess 311 ‘eae 320 
Hide an ' | eather.......... ow 110 
Hudson iss ver.......--eeee. 150 155 age 
Importers’ and Traders’... 520% 525 580 
TEVINE ...cocccccccccccccccces 142 135 esce 
Leather Manufacturers’... 170 70 200 
LADOFEY ....ccccee coccecceees 6 ue 125 
Lincoln National 670 To 
Manhattan..........-.+- 00+ 196 196 

Market and Fulton......... 220 210 
Mechanics’...........--++0+- 137 186 
Mechanics’ and Traders 1404 150 
Mercantile. ..........+0-+00-- 179% sees 150 
Merchants’.......+-++++++-+ 13644 135 
Merchants’ Exchange. .... U0 0 
Metropolitan.........+-+++++ 3% 1 3 
Metropolis........cececereeee 435 400 465 
Mount Morris.......+-+e00« leu 15 

Murray Hill.......0....00 +6 305 

Naesau...... woeéesoess «sesee 164 uO 

New Amsterdam .......... sees 165 200 
New YOrk...cccccccccccccsces 23444 234% 238 
New York County.......... 630 $8u 

New York Nat. Exchange ius 1d 125 
NAIMER..cccccccccccccces seccce 121 120 Penta 
Nineteenth Ward ........ 14 125 130 
North America. ....+..-+++ 140 137 150 
Oriental ..... seccccssccvoeee WwAse 200 250 
PACIMIC...0..cc00 cocee -covces Adke 185 200 
Park.. 23 230 
People’s 249 eoee 
Phenix .........- coos «=O 112 120 
Republic.....ccccce soe cece 156 ‘aaa 1624 
Seaboard National ..... 6 168 67 eons 
Second National... ........ 350 4” 

Seventh National........... 113% 115 

Shoe and Leather.......... % 90 
DBiccccccccee 6 -cceee 315 30u 
Southera National... ° l4l 140 150 
Stave of New York......... U2 Ws 

Third National...........0 105 lwo 
Tradesmen’s........++ ss+0+- 9 1c0 
Twelfth Ward.........-.+++ 125 wae 1 
Union..... esscoces eceveres:se 19344 200 

Union Square....... ° 19) 2u0 saaeaise 
United States National . 175 130 210 
Western National.... ....  l12&% 113 115 
West Side........000--eeeeee joeu 280 on 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Reported by C. I. Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 


Last, When due 


Name of Co.— Div.|and payable. Bid. Askd. 
- 40 





Am. BK Note Co. .itc. ‘ s.|Q. M. June, '95.. 42 

#. Co, i 

23 

prefe 80 

Blackwell's D. T. Co.. Nn 
“a W.& W’house 

peeecece ceece ce F.& A., on...ne 103 


- M., Sept. 95, .63 65 
f.. Oct., "95.... 99 











1 
Some ie. "oj Go eet 1% 
*do. Ist, preferred... | 
*do zd, prapeaces.... 1% 
Eppens, 5. W., 2 
Hecker.-J. J. "Mul. Go. .. 
do. preferred......... 2 


steseee 


tge. 6 
Herring, thal, M.Co.. : 


ERE. EEEEE: 


do. preferre Q 
Loriilard (¥. } pfd Q 
Mico ~C VU 





5 
N. Wall Paver Go., pf. 2 
Postai Lel. & Cabie eo 09 


. ist mtge.. 
Staudard U1... 





ry.. 

Ww er Pal. Car Gon 

W. Union Beef © 

a (Hent3) 
do. _So. prove . 


; an. "ibis 157% 
“‘eclQre *. Nov., '95.... 10 1 


. Dd 
the | Mo &e N.. May, "9% *: 85 


*Ani interest + Ex. dividend. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..-The United States Leather Com- 
pany has shut down its tanneries for sixty 
days. What effect this will have upon 
the leather market is as yet undeter- 
mined. 


....President Cleveland has appointed 
James B. Angell, of Michigan, John E. 
Russell, of Massachusetts, and Mr.Cooley, 
of Chicago, as a commission to examine 
and report on the practicability of a deep 
water way from the Ocean to the Great 
Lakes, They are all eminent men and 
well qualified for passing on the question. 


...-The seven gas companies of Brook- 
lyn have consolidated, under the name of 
the Brooklyn Union Gas Company, with 
a proposed capital of $30,000,000. It is 
stated that the scheme was engineered by 
the Standard Oil Company, which has for 
along time been endeavoring to secure 
control of the entire gas output of Brook- 
lyn. 


..-The Washington correspondent of 
the Journal of Commerce states that 
Secretary Carlisle will, in his annual re- 
port, recommend the retirement of the 
legal-tender notes and the substitution of 
a currency based upon the general assets 
of the banks and capable of contraction 
and expansion to meet the demands of 
business. 


...-At the recent election in this State 
a vote was taken on the proposition to 
bond the State of New York to the extent 
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of $9,000,000 for improving the Erie, 
Champlain and Oswego Canals, and the 
probabilities are that it was carried by a 
considerable majority. In the counties 
Contiguous to the canals the vote was very 
largely in favor, while in counties some 
distance removed from the canals the 
vote was very heavy against it. 


..William S. Palmer, President of 
the Rio Grande Western Railroad Com- 
pany, in his annual report, states that the 
beet sugar works at Lehi, Utah, expect 
the present season a considerably in- 
creased crop of beets; that 3,500 acres of 
land are in cultivation, and that the prod- 
uct is estimated to be 10% more per acre 
this year than last. He further says that 
the result of experience enables the manu- 
facturers to secure the present season 177 
pounds of granulated sugar per ton of 
2,000 pounds of beets as against 167 pounds 
obtained last year. The beet sugar man- 
ufacturers in Utah began last year the 
feeding of beet pulp—the waste from su- 
gar factories—to cattle with so great suc- 
cess that they are going into the business 
on a more extensive scale. 


.--Some months ago certain parties in 
this city chartered a schooner, which they 
s.vocked with tin cans, solder, soup boilers, 
pans, kettles, etc., and took with them 
seven cooks, the purpose of the expedition 
being to catch turtles in the West India 
waters, boil them down, convert them 
into soup, and bring the product in tin 
cans to the United States, believing that 
they would be enabled to so without pay- 
ing 20% ad valorem, the rate of duty upon 
soups made and canned abroad. Every- 
thing went well, 544 cases or about 150,- 
000 quart caus being the result of the trip; 
but when the vessel was entered at the Cus- 
tom House, this city, the officials refused 
to pass the soupas fish, and the Collector 
of the Port at a hearing decided that the 
soup was a manufactured article, had 
been imported, and that it must pay the 
duty of 20%. 


..--The Montrose Railway, running 
from Tunkhannock to Montrose, Penn., is 
one of the most unique railways in the 
world, in that it has no debt, bonded, 
floating or otherwise. The road is twenty- 
eight miles long, three-foot gauge, has 
two locomotives, twenty-eight cars, in- 
cluding four passenger cars. Its earnings 
for the year ending June 30h, 1894, were 
$19,139, and its expenses about the same. 
Its capital stock is $304,900. It is con- 
ducted in the most economical way, A 
person wishing to ride has only to come 
out to the road and swing his hat, and the 
engineer slows up and takeshim aboard 
Oftentimes the train will stop long enough 
for the passengers to pick berries, and it 
can truthfully be said while the road is 
runin avery accommodating way it is not 
particularly a comfortable and convenient 
one. 


...-The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


$6,000 City of Hatriman, Tenn.,6% Water Works 
Bonds, due 1923. August Ist, 1895, coupons 
Oh dcctictsepnddncesecissateasncatens 
$5,000 Continental Trust Co. certificates of de- 
posit, Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City Rd. 
Co. first mort. 6% old bonds, due 1916, carrying 
- interest from Iecember Ist, 1892........ $3,700 
$8,000 State of Idaho 5¢ Wagon Road Bonds, 
due 1913. January ist, 1896, coupons at- 


$2,0.0 Bonds Town of Gravesend, N. Y., Local 
Imp. Loan Reg. Bent issue of July 27th, 


$16,000 Bonds Town re Gravesend, N. Y., Local 
Imp. Loan Reg. Bond, issue of January 13th, 


ita dudenccakdadadevedtachssetmcaxedouug $7,500 
150 shares of stock of the N . Y. Suburban Water 
Cis cdbatesncéshndocetetetcasscocsauweoens $50 
$7,500 U. S. 4% reg. bonds, due 1907............ 111% 


180 sbares Phenix Ins. Co. of Brooklyn...140@141 
410 shares Consumers’ Cordage Co. lim., ord. .26 
140 shares Consumers’ Cordage Co., lim., pref..90 


3 shares P., Ft. W. and C. Rd. Co., guar......170 
1 share Albany and Sus. Rd. Co............. 181% 
FT ohenee H.. Fi Oe WRG, GOivccccccccosess 120 
4 shares United N. J. Rd. and Canal Co.. ee ~ 
1 share Metropolitan Trust Co...........+0+0++ 
65 shares Lawyers’ Surety Co............0++++ ea 
100 shares M. and E. Rd. Co...........ceeseeees 170 
25 shares Indianapolis Gas Co...........+.+++ 144% 
$5,000 New Mexico and Arizona Tel. Co. bonds, 
due 1904, January, 1888, coupons on....... 40 


...-A dispatch from Florida states that 
the orange crop this year will not exceed 
60,000 boxes, and the growth is confined 
to the extreme southern part of the State. 
Buyers have purchased nearly the entire 
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crop at from $2.50 to $2.75 per box on the 
trees. The estimate of this season’s 
growth of California oranges is placed at 
10,000 cars or 38,000,000 boxes, The 
growers of California, owing to the fact 
that they have been severely mulcted in 
the past by commission men, have estab- 
lished a system not only of packing, which 
has been in operation for two years, but 
of marketing the fruit. It is estimated 
that by doing this they will save very 
large sums of money, and instead of the 
crop netting them a loss they will be ab- 
solutely sure of a handsome profit. They 
will establish agents of their own at a 
large number of the principal Eastern 
cities, and these agents will sell for dis- 
tribution in carload lots. 


....Whether the following is a case of 
retributive justice or not depends upon 
the question whether Col. John Frazer 


Jacques, of Illinois, was equally a du 
with hisclients, The Colonel has recently 
been liberated from a British prison 
through the intervention of Secretary 
Olney, of the Department of State. The 
Colonel was chosen to go to England to 
represent certain American citizens claim- 
ing to be the heirs of the celebrated 
Townley estate, which has over and over 
again been shown in the A merican news- 

apers to have no foundation whatever. 

ne Colonel employed an English solicit- 
or who neglectei to inform him that the 
proposed action was debarred by the law 
of limitation, and after the case had been 
carried through various courts the English 
solicitor charged the Colonel $20 000 for 
hissersices. Not until Colonel Jacques 
had paid the English solicitor this sum 
and not until after the English court had 
finally dismissed the claim did he learn 
that he had been duped. He then brought 
action against Thomas and succeeded in 
having him sentenced to seven years’ im- 
prisonment for his fraudulent acts. 
Thomas then had Jacques arrested on the 
charge of conspiracy with the intent to 
defraud his American clients. Jacques 
was convicted and sentenced to twenty 
montbs’ continement in an Eaglish prison 
from which, as we said above, he has re- 
cently been releaced. 














BANK 
STOCKS 


Bought and Sold by 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
24 Nassau St., New York. | 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


MINNEAPOLIS PROPERTY. 
Bonght, sold and handled for non-residents 
ESTATES MANAGED, RENTS COLLECTED, 
Buildings improved ar 1 reconstructed to produce in- 
creased i come An established conservative busi- 
ness in management of real estate. ry ony wd 

references to New York. Pa aghle and New E 
land peonle. MOORE B oo B11 Nicollac 
Ave., Minneapolis. bien 


THE MIODLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 14895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 
Paid-Up Capital - $678,000. 
Surplus..... pdudd shunt dudetticeaae $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of ist mortgages with the Security 
Company of Hartford Conn., under Super- 
vision Banking Departments of ae 
New York, Mass. and Maine. Amount of 
issue llimited by Law, CONNECTICUT 
TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE 
P M ED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 

THESE BONDS. 
































= OLD SONG, 


HALF PRICE, 
—leas than cost,— 
Slaughter sale, etc., re- 
minds usof the boy who 
cried “Wolf, Wolf,” 
You've got so you don’t 
believeit. Weonly cry 
wolf when there are 
wolves. When wesay 
we have a bargain you 
may knowit’sso. Four 
bargains this week: At $500, $1,250; $12,000 
and $40.000 dollars. Our business is that of 
— our own and other people’s money 
safely in Chicago real estate, or gold mort- 
gages at 6 per cent or 7 per cent. 30 years 
° 1 een, for ony book “‘What They Say 
bout Us. re 
CAMPBELL. INVESTMENT O.. 
e 624 New Stock Exchange, 











W.N.COLER & CO.: 


Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 
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For You. 


unquestionable 


month at go” 





Write for particulars 


and references, 














weno 2 2 errr 


Un States Trust Compaay 


5 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


Nos. 4 





CAPITAL AND SURPL US 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individa- 
ais will find this Company a convenient' depository 
for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISs, Vice Pres. 

JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovuts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 


WILLIAM men KEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. O 

WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
Wm. D. SLOANE, 





SAMUEL SLOAN, 
D. 


t Ss 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

GEORGE BLIss, 

WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 

EDWARD COooPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, JOHN CLAFLIN, 

CHARLES 5. SMITH, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL LORD. 


GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 





IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net to 
tender. Twenty-four years’ business and no loss. The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber ot Commerce Bidg., Chicage. 
First National Bank Bidg.. lewa Falls, Ia. 





EDWARD E. POOR, promtent: STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice President JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 
President; GEO. S. HICKOK, “Cachiar; EDW. J. 
BALDW IN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of N vied York. 


00,000 
Extensive Satety Vaults for Moy Conven- 
jence of Depositors and invouwers. 
ntrance only tenes the Ban 

DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, 3. Fish, 
George S. Hart, Charies png WW harles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, 
August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Ap- 

leton, Jonn Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok, George 
erick Vietor. 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Paying High Rates of Interest. 


We make a specialty of High Class Securities, 
suitable tor permanent investment. 
Descriptive list on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL S8ST., New York, 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5% Deben- 
tures Write for description. 











I Have Made Money 


For other people, to whom I can refer 
you and I am very sure that 


I Can Make Money 


J I have some 6°{ Gold Bonds with 
| safety, to offer, can sell them this 

to hold them permanently, am con- 
fident that I can sell them for you 


at Par within two years. 


CLARK J. BROWN, Treas., 
178 Devonshire Street, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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evidence as to their 


OOODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOOO OOOO 


If you do not wish 


BOSTON. 


| aes 


LETT ERS INVESTMENT 
OF 


CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS. No. 6 WALI STREET. N. VY. 











COMMERCIAL. 


MILD weather was not favorable to 
business improvement. At first hands 
trade is generally quiet, and the frequent 
downward tendency of values checked 
buying. The retail trade was slow last 
week both in this and other cities. 
Wherever speculation had previously and 
unduly advanced prices in the wholesale 
market liquidation was common. For 
the time being buyers seem content to 
wait and secure further concessions if 
possible. This does not argue an unsatis- 
factory state of trade ; on the contrary, a 
period of quiet readjustment will afford 
the best basis for improvement in the 
future. Collections are reported good and 
credit is sound, tho toward the end of the 
year a good crop of failures may be ex- 
pected, especially of concerns which have 
failed to recover from the strain of last 
winter. Clearings last week were nearly 
20¢ in excess of the same week in 1894. 
Much of this increase was due to liquida. 
tion in stocks in New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston. Speculation in cotton was 
on a smaller scale and prices continued to 
decline, middling uplands now being 
quoted at 8 13-16c. Receipts continue very 
small at the ports, and lower prices failed 
to stimulate exports which continue 
almost half the volume of last year. How 
long the South will continue to hold back 
cotton depends chiefly upon confidence in 
high prices. Wheat showed a weak ten- 
dency, owing to lower foreign cables and 
continued full receipts at the Northwest. 
War.talk from Europe and rumors of 
large export orders, however, steadied 
values somewhat. November wheat was 
quoted at 65@643. Corn was steadied by 
smaller, receipts and a better export de- 
mand, November contracts varying from 
36c. to 36gc. The grocery markets were 
dull at first hands. Coffee is unsettled 
while sugar is steadier, owing to the firm- 
ness of importers. At this season the 
demand usually slackens, owing to the 
close of the fruit-preserving period. In 
the dry-goods trade a confident but care- 
ful feeling is observed. Cotton manu- 
facturers are in good condition, having 
had a prosperous season ; but agents are 
proceeding cautiously in view of the 
lessened demand for goods and the weak- 
ness in cotton. Nevertheless staple cotton 
fabrics are generally firmly held. Woolen 
goods are quiet, and colder weather is 
needed to stimulate the demand for 
ready-made clothing and boots and shoes, 
Leather is fairly steady at the decline, 


and considerable talk was caused by the 
action of the Trust in oe its tanneries 
to check overproduction. Iron products 
are somewhat easier, owing to the decline 
in Bessemer pig iron, but the iron trade 
generally is in good shape. 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


WE are indebted to a very large number 
of old and new subscribers for their own 
subscriptions and those of their friends 
which they have sent us, and we are par- 
ticularly thankful for the number of com- 
mendatory letters which we have received ; 
THE INDEPENDENT should be onevery list of 
papers ordered by clubs and reading rooms. 


A large number of our subscribers ordec 
the paper for two years paying five dollars, 
or for five years paying ten dollars, thus 
very materially reduciuyg its cost. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One number (one week) 10 cents. 











One month........$ S Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... Nine months...... 2 25 
Four wonths..... i One year.......+--- 300 


CLUB RATES. 





Two years to one subscriber........e0esee00+ $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers.......-++- 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber......+---+. coe TON 
Three subscribers one year RAK co ccccon -. 700 
Four years to one subscriber........ sossocca SD 
Four subscribers one year each.. . 850 
Five years to one subscriber...... . lv 00 
Five subscribers one year each....... +. 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 


Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
*¢* TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 


> 


THe Lorp CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND has 
written an article of unique interest forthe next 
volume of The Youth’s Companion, on “The B r 
as a Profession.” 

This will be followed in the same periodical b = 
a supplementary article showing now far Lo 
Russell's views ap pply tu the American bar, by 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, of the Supreme 

Court of Massachusetts. _ 








REFERRING to the advertisement of Messrs. 
Cyrus Carpenter & Co.,of 44 Hanover Street, 
Boston, Mass., which appeared in THe INDE- 
PENDENT of the 7th inst., we wish to sayto our 
readers that in case any “of them are in need of 
a new heating apparatus or expect within the 
next few months to need one either for house, 
store or church, that Messrs. Cyrus Carpenter 
& Co. have been in the business of manufactur- 
ing heating apparatus for a great many years, 
and they have acquired a reputation second to 
none for producing the very results at the 
least minimum of cost. There is such a great 
difference in the value of furnaces and the dif- 
ferent systems of heating that too much time 
aud attentian cannot be given to the investi ~ 
tion of them and arriving at a choice and 





cision which shall be perfectly satisfactory. 






_ November 14, 1896. 





Don’t CoucH! You won't need to if you use 
Epey’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs. 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent Con ous 
y~ one and purify the breath. 25c.and 

v 


AN ATTRACTIVE OFFER. 


WE have personal knowledge of the fact that 
soap is one of the indispensable articles of 
household use andluxary. Thousands of fami- 
lies who take THE INDEPENDENT buy their soa —. 
a few cakes at a time, little realizing that 
— were to purc a box and store it in a 

dry place, the lasting qualities would 
probably be ve ge ya per cent. greater than 

i, = method they are now pursuing. The 

n Soap Manufacturing Com ony. whose 
oy advertisement in this issue will be noticed 
by our readers, offer to fill the he referred to 
and wili send any of our readers a box of their 
excellent laundry soap, included in which will 
be a quantity of toilet soap and other prepara- 
tions of great value and use in ahousehold. As 
if this were not enough, they will also send as a 
pooptan any one of the articles offered by them 

n the advertisement ; and we personaily know 
that they carry out what they promise in their 
advertisements to do. 











If your skirt edges 


wear out, it’s because you don’t use 


a 
327 ae 
Norse at Se ed 





BIAS VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 
It’s easy to prove it for yourself. 


Don’t take any binding unless you see 
“S$. H. & M.”’ on the label, no matter 
what anybody tells you. 

{f your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 


Send - sa eagine. ate Meee and materials. 
wtheS.H x 699, New York City. 


You are Judged 


In Business by your Correspondence, 
80 away with the eorivhting pen, or the world will 
think you antiquatec 


You may not need . professional stenographer, but 
you ought to bavean 


American $8 Typewriter 


Standard Made, Rapid, Durable. 


The PRICE makes it available for home use and as 
an educator for the young people. 

Com plete outfit for duplicating 200 copies in 20 min- 
utes, $10.00. 


A SENSIBLE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
Send for catalogue and letter written with it. 

AMERICAM TYPEWRITER CO., 

Dept. A., 265 Broadway, New York. 














‘BROADWAY ° 


COATS AND SUITS 

No need of a catalogue to show how 
temptingly great the stock is. Half a 
dozen items at random are enough to set 
you thinking. 

Fitted Waists and Skirts of gray and 
brewn mixed cheviot cloth, waist 
trimmed with velvet, at scarcely the 
price you ordinarily pay for a skirt. It’s 
hke getting a Waist for nothing, $5; 
the $10 kind anywhere else. 

Cheviot, tweed and covert cloth Suits, 
blue, brown and gray mixtures. Some 
have been as high as $35, none less than 
$15. You can have them at $8 and 
$12.50. Only aquestion of size. 

Fine boucle cloth Jackets, high box front, 
rolling velvet collar, faced with velvet, 
full ripple back, $12.50. 

Extra fine quality boucle cheviot Jack- 
ets, full ripple back, large sleeve, fly 
front, half lined, $17.50. 

Extra fine boucle cheviot Jackets, high 
rolling collar, fly front, French back and 
full ripple, tailor finish, plain and nite 
silk lined, $21. 

Capes suitable for middle-aged women in 
plain cloths, $12.50, $15, $18.50, up 
as high as $60. 

Capes suitable for middle aged women in 
boucle cloths, trimmed with Thibet and 
Alaska sable, $18.50 and $22.50. 


FASHIONABLE FURS 

Don’t imagine because prices are so 
little that qualities are low. Wise buying 
permits wise selling, 





Russian lynx Animal Scarfs, Soc. 


tb E1OuSie : porrconnd 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Stewarr & Co. FOURTH AVE., 


WHEN THE WEATHER CHANGES 


look out for colds. 
people and romping children must have a care. 
derwear, of course—a storeful of it here—and warm outside 
Clothes. Have you noticed what wonderful buying power a 
pinch of money has among these acres of wear things ? 


Even full blooded 
Warm Un- 


Fine electric seal Animal Scarfs, $1.50 ; 
regularly $2.50. 

Black Thibet Boas, 114 yds. long, full and 
fluffy, $3.75; usually 35. 

Extra fine Eastern mink Scarfs, patent 
heads, $5; regularly $7.50. 

French Coney Capes, 30 in. deep, 100 in. 
sweep, $7.50; should be $12. 


DRESS GOODS 


Under a perfect light show every grace, 
hide nothing. That’s where we ask you 
to buy. 

Note this exquisite French Caniche, a 
billowy, brilliant silk-and-wool Novelty, 
in many designs, some two toned, others 
solid color, with Jacquard figures, 48in., 
$4.25 to $5.50 grade, at $2.50, $2.75 and 
$3.25. 

Boucle, Cheviots, Heather Suitings, two- 
toned Armures and silk-and-wool Nov- 
elties, $1.25 to $2.50. 

French Broadcloths at $1.25,50in. Every 
seasonable color. Usuaily $1.85. 

Silk and Wool Suitings, striped, figured 
and mixed effects, $1 to $2.50. 

A very complete assortment of Bourette, 
Boucle and ** Knotty” Novelties. Some 
solid colors; others with combinations 
of brown, navy, red, tan, white and 
gray, 65c., 68e., 75c., $1, $1.25 yd. 

The latest Parisian wool novelty for 
Waists, alternating checks of red and 
black, navy and black,gobelin and black, 
brown and black, and myrtle and black, 





45 in., 75e. yd.; imported to bring $1.29. 
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Constable KoCo, 


Paris Novelties in 


CLOAKS. 


Tailor-Made Suits. 
Fur-Lined Cloaks. 
Alaska Seal Coats. 


Persian Lamb Capes. 








ROBES and RUGS. 


Sroadovay KH 1 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





BEDDING. 


Mattresses, made from best Black 
South American Hair, 40 pounds, full 
size, $14.75. 


Mattresses, made from best English 
Mixed Hair, full size, $11.75. 


Best Grade Woven Wire Springs, all 
sizes, $4.50 each. 

Superior Woven Wire Springs, all 
sizes, $2.75 each. 


Pillows from White Down, size 
22x30, $3.00 each. 


Pillows from odorless mixed feath- 
ers, $1.25 each. 


Fine Brass Bedsteads, full size, 
$23.50. 


Fine Brass and Enamel Bedsteads, 
full size, from $5.00 upwards. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Twenty-third Street, 


New York. 





HOUSEKEEPERS 


Use the Bleached Muslin Quilted Mattress Pro- 
tectors and keep your beds in perfect sanitary 
condition. 


The only article for the purpose that is wash- 
able. Sold by all Dry-Goods Stores. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., New York. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 West 42¢ St., 
NEW YORK. 


—— RESORTS, ETC. 


A seeking Health for those 














° Gpen ah i 1 Paeephler 


spate Ww. E. LEFFINGWELL, Mer., 


Watkins, N. Y. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. “se 

home comfort and hos- 


hich is rarely 
house, and which insensibly 





a 
KR eften as you turn your 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 
PROPRIETORS. 





Mail-Order Department. 


yOORNEA yp 


AND 


BURNHAM, 
DRY GOODS. 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
READ THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland; also in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and when the amount purchased 
is $10.00 or over, we prepay express charges for 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Michigan and lowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all 
times cheerfully furnish samples or price of our 


goods. 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 

















The Attention of Ladies ‘ 
: is specially called to the 
numerous advantages of 


“SELVY T wean 


Polishing Cloths 


(Trade-mark registered at Washington, Aug. 6, 95.) 

Now being sold by all leading stores vee - 
out the country, at 10 cents upwards, according 
tosize. They entirely do away with the neces- 
sity for buying expensive wash or chamois 
leathers, which they ou 4-7 and olt-wear, 
never become greasy, and are as good as new 
when washed. Sold hemmed ready for use, and 
should be in the hands of all domestic and 
» other servants. 


For sale by all Dry-Goods St res, Upholsterers, 
» Hardware and Drug Stores, Cycle Dealers, etc. 
; Wholesale inquiries should be addressed 
» “SELVYT,” 381 and 383 Broadway, New York. 


Vv eeY 














ar Cushion. 
cessful lwhenallremetics fall. 1 Sold « o 
by F. Hoon, 888 ‘Bway, New York. Write for book of proeée FREE 


DEAFNS:.* HEAD NOISES CURED 
by my Invisible ‘lubui 


fit iNDEPENDENT. 


DON'T BLOW. 


Smoke, odor and danger eradicated from a 
lamp makes it a delight in the household. The 
EAGLE BURNERS with the BOLAND 
AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER does al 

this and more too. You can turn out the 
light as easily as gas. 
The extinguisher pre- 
vents the wick from 
crusting, the oil from 
evaporating when the 
lamp is not in use and, 
owiug to its peculiar 
construction, agreater 
supply of oxygenis in- 
troduced,which passes 
THROUGH the wick 
forcing up the flame, 
thereby giving one- 
third more light. 

Makes home brighter, happier, safer. 

For sale by all grocers and dealers, or will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. In sizes 
same as all common burners. A or No. 1, lic.; 
Bor No. 2, 20c.; D or No. 3, 25c. 


Address Room 421 (Mailing Department) 


THE AMERICAN BURNER CO., 


Industrial Trust Co. Building, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


That piece of brass 
does it. 





Fits your lamp. 












Pride 


of the 
West 
muslin 
for their 


white 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





BOILING WATER OR MILK, 











almost as light as air itself.’’ 
“*Whry, these figures are new to me; what do they 


these styles he ought to have one surely.” 
“Tam very giad for this information, for I confess 


be used for both skirts and sleeves.” 





maker has done for the last two seasons, 


“1 cannot speak too enthusiastically of what my dress- 
All the former 


made up as a separate skirt of seven yards would weigh but 12 ounces, and if one should use their 170/3 it is 


**I took pains to investigate that, and their 10/4, 10/g and 98/3 Is the style usually used for skirts and can 
be had in either gray or black, though of course they make heavier grades, principally used by tailors. 
“Either the 84/3, 146/3, 170/3, 184/4 or200/4, is all right for thin sleeves, so that if the dealer has not all 


been at great discomfort, especially in the hot weather, with what I have had used for linings; and I had really 
no knowledge of these different grades, or in fact that HAIR CLoTH CRINOLINE was really the perfect thing to 


annoyance of heavy sleeves (which are also very hot in 
warm weather) has been done away with, and it is such 
pleasure to me to use no special care of the skirt when 
either riding or boating as I am sure every fold will in- 
stantly disappear the moment I walk.” 

‘‘What different materials do you use to accomplish 
this?” 

‘*Why, really the same, only you know the AMERICAN 
HAIR CLOTH Co.—I believe that is the name—make one 
grade of linings so thin as not to be objectionable to the 
thinnest white material even,and then the heavier grades 
which are just as suitable for winter use as for summer, 
and all their styles in either gray, black or white.”’ 

‘*How much does this really add to the weight of the 
skirt without any lining? ’’ 

‘* My dressmaker says that an entire skirt if it were 


mean?” 


that while I have been forced to follow the fashion, it has 





Hair Cloth 
Crinoline 


rus 
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Jusurance. 


SPECIMENS OF INSURANCE TAX- 
ATION. 


A LITTLE pamphlet, appropriately anon- 
ymous, has been put out, apparently by 
Mr. Henry Evans, Vice President of the 
Continental Insurance Co., as a footnote 
states that he will supply extra copies on 
request. The pamphiletcontains the draft 
of a proposed bill by means of which, 
when a sufficient number of important 
States have adopted it, the framer hopes 
to drive the foreign companies out of the 
United States. ‘The method chosen is dis- 
criminating taxation. ‘The domestic com- 
panies are to be taxed 2} per cent, upon 
the remainder of their premiums (if any) 
after deducting losses and expenses, this 
remainder being called ‘‘ profits” in the 
bill ; the foreign companies are to be taxed 
at four times the above rate, and upon 
their entire premiums without any reduc- 
tion, even if losses and expenses should 
mount up to 100 per cent., as they some- 
times do. 

The demerits of this proposition do not 
need discussing, but it serves as a point of 
departure for drawing attention to the 
present load of taxation laid upon insur- 
ance. The Ohio Commissioner, in his last 
report, says that the present laws of that 
State are not modern and greatly need re- 
vision, but he particularly desires to call 
attention tothe taxes upon companies other 
than life. Such companies are required 
to report to each county auditor the gross 
premiums received in the county, and 
those premiums are taxed equally with 
other personal property. The Commis- 
sioner is required to levy 24 per cent, upon 
gross premiums collected in the State, 
upon which is credited the sums already 
paid in the counties, but in many in- 
stances the county tax exceeds the 24 per 
cent, 

Tne Kansas Commissioner, in his last 
report, says that insurance companies paid 
to the State treasury $59,477, of which 
$6,050 went to the school fund and the re- 
mainder to the general fund. The cost of 
supervision was $5,093, leaving a contri- 
bution of $54,884 from the insured class, 
in addition to the burdens borne by that 
Class in common, This he pronounces un- 
equal and unjust taxation; and in sup- 
port of the quite obvious proposition that 
it is a tax upon insurance and not upon in- 
surance companies he remarks that Mis- 
souri collects 2 per cent. on gross pre 
miums, amounting in 1894 to $234,536, and 
that the companies do not seek to conceal 
the fact that they add the tax to the price 
of insurance. 

The Wisconsin Commissioner, in his 
last report, says that the taxes in Wis- 
consin will average fully 5 per cent on 
premiums, and it is a fallacy to imagine 
they can be obtained without reacting 
upon the premiums. The Fire companies 
received $4,366 221 as premiums in 1804 
and paid $2,876,764 for losses, yet were 
compelled to pay tax on the whole. He 
cites two companies, without giving the 
pames, whose losses more than consumed 
iheir premiums, as below, remarking that 
there are a number of others in the same 
position, but these will do as cays: 








Premiums Losses paid 





in Wis- in Wis- 

consin. consin. Net loss, 
Blank Company. $72,162 $95,728 $23,566 
Blank Company. 28,918 94,207 62,289 





Ot course there were sume ex penses lor 
commissions and advertising, yet upon 
the above premiums the companies had 
to pay the State 2 per cent., another 
2 per cent. for municipalities for sup- 
port of fire departments, and still another 
tax for support of the fire patrol. And 
still, says this Commissioner, ‘‘ there are 
people who believe the way to lower rates 
is to levy an increased tax upon the com- 
panies.” 

The Illinois Commissioner also cites an 
instance of a company which in 1894 re- 
ceived $4,350 in Dlinois and paid $9,393 
for losses, yet was subject, all the same, 
toa tax on gross premiums. He urges 
that a tax on premiums without deduc- 
tion isa duplicated tax, because when a 
part or even all of it comes back to the 











CHARLES E, PERVEAR, Agent. 








citizen in losses paid it is again subject to 
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tax in his haads. He also urges the very 
obvious proposition that companies ought 
not to be taxed upon what they do not re- 
tain ; he might have also pointed out that 
such a tax is equivalent to an income tax 
upon merchants, the gross receipts for 
sales being rated as income, 

The Connecticut Commissioner argues 
that if supervision is justifiable as a pub- 
lic good it should be so managed as to 
serve the public welfare in the highest 
degree. With each company subject to 
many sets of lawsin as many Sates, and 
with a lack of uniformity in those laws 
and of harmony in their execution an ar- 
gument iu favor of national supervision 
arises. 

The elementary truth constantly lost 
sight of, however, is that all insurance is 
mutual, and that the individual policy 
holders furnish it; if there is capital 
stock, that is merely an indorser. More- 
over, insurance premiums are an expense, 
and it is bad political economy to tax ex- 
penses and losses. If it were proposed to 
tax a man heavily on what he pays his 
dentist or his doctor, or on the savings he 
puts by in the savings bank, most people 
would perceive that to be a bad method ; 
but insurance premiums are of the same 
character. The State Auditor (who has 
charge of insurance in Illinois) puts this 
very clearly, thus: 

“The taxation of insurance companies, 
however, is in the nature of an extra bur. 
den laid upon a certain class only of our 
citizens, a tax that they must pay in addi- 
tion to the regular tax assessed for State 
purposes, and they must pay it for the priv- 
ilege of insuring their property against loss, 
for the privilege of maintaining intact 
their proportion of the assessable wealth of 
the State. The assumption that the insur- 
ance companies pay such taxes out of some 
intangible fund possessed by them without 
additional cost to their policy holders is 
false in theory and practice. All] insurance 
must be of a mutual character. It is the 
contributions of the many to pay the losses 
of the few, and also to pay the necessary 
expenses of carrying on the business, to pay 
taxes levied by the several States, and a fair 
per cent. to the capital involved. It isa 
fundamental principle of insurance that the 
policy holder must contribute all of these 
elements of cost of busiuess and a fair per 
cent. to the capital willing to assume the 
risk ; otherwise each individual must as- 
sume his own risk, capital having been 
driven from the field. Such a condition 
would cripple industry and enterprise of 
every character, and destroy credit.” 


_ 
a 


OUR COMPANIES IN PRUSSIA. 








THE three largest life insurance com- 
panies of the United States have for sev- 
eral years carried on a successful business 
in the kingdom of Prussia, as well as in 
other parts of theGermanEmpire. With- 
in the last year they have, one by one, 
been driven out of the kingdom. There 
is no statute regulating the business of 
foreign companies, and their right to 
make insurances and maintain agencies 
in the country was conferred in each case 
by a concession or grant of the Minister of 
the Interior. In each case the concession 
was granted on certain definite conditions, 
specified in the concession itself ; and in 
each case, so far as we can learn, every 
one of these conditions has been complied 
with by the company. But from time to 
time further requirements have been made, 
not contemplated in the original grant, 
and the conditions of business have been 
made more and more burdensome until, 
finally, demands have been made upon 
the companies which it is utterly impossi- 
ble for them to meet. It is, of course, 
well understood that the Government in 
these transactions has really been acting 
as the servant and instrument of the local 
German companies, for the purpose of 
driving away competitors too strong for 
them. But the last requirement made 
upon the companies, and which has be 
become the occasion of terminating the 
concession of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, is so remarkable 
as to demand special notice. 

The Government has demanded that 
every company which issues policies the 
surplus upon which is accumulated for 
lengthened periods, shall form a distinct 
group of the policies issued in any year 
with @ given dividend period, and shall 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


compute the surplus upon such policies 
separately from all others, just as if they 
formed a separate company. A company 
which is purely mutual is, of course, one 
in which every policy holder shares equi- 
tably in the gains and losses of the entire 
membership, and it is impossible to accede 
to such a demand without destroying the 
principle of mutuality which is the basis 
of thecompany. This method of forming 
independent tontine groups is one which 
originated in America many years ago, 
but haz long been abandoned here, and 
almost everywhere, as unscientific and 
unsatisfactory. The fundamental princi- 
ple of life insurance being the uniformity 
of averages drawn from a vast number of 
individual cases, this tontine method is at 
war with it, since it breaks up the broad 
basis from which averages are drawn into 
small groups, each of which becomes 
scarcely more than a lottery. It is obvi- 
ous that the adoption by the Prussian 
Minister of this crude method has not 
been dictated by any scientific reason, and 
it can be accounted for only by his will- 
ingness to go to absurd lengths in getting 
rid of the companies-which threatened to 
overshadow and supersede the small local 
insurance corporations of the kingdom. 
This is the first time, we believe, in hu- 
man history in which such arbitrary 
measures have been taken for a similar 


purpose. It has been done, as we under- 
stand, without any of the courtesies which 
are commonly used by a Government 
toward the institutions of a friendly coun- 
try, without regard to the representations 
and protests of the ambassador of the 
United States, and without an opportunity 
to be heard on the part of the companies 
affected. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that these acts of the Prussian Minister 
have called forth indignant remonstrances 
from the leading insuranée and financial 
journals of other countries, and in some 
instances from those of Prussia themselves. 





“GREEN GOODS.” 


MAINLY out of the articles about Lloyds 
which have appeared in our neighbor Jn- 
surance, the publishers of that vigorous 
journal have issued a neat pamphlet of 72 
pages (price fifty cents), the title being 
‘*Green Goods in Fire Insurance.” The 
goods, of course, are Lloyds policies, and 
they are green indeed, as are the Lloyds 
themselves, born un various recent days 
up to yesterday, and all pretending to 
have been doing business prior to October 
of 1892. The purchasers of these so-called 
policies, issued by everybody in general 
and really backed by nobody in particular, 
might also be called green, for they are 
verdant enough, if they continue to do it in 
the teeth of warning, to be caught by any 
bait known tothe fool-fishery ; they might 
also be called blue, for they are most ce- 
rulean in their hope that they can buy 
genuine indemnity at the price of bogus, 
and they will be blue enough in their 
feelings after they have had experience 
in trying tocollect. It is hard to under- 
stand how men ordinarily shrewd in bar- 
gaining can pay good money for vacuous 
and unsustained promises. Insurance 
without assets is as vain as baling out the 
Atlantic with a bottomless basket; and 
yet the longing to get something for noth- 
ing is so passionate that it turns sober 
men, at times, into fools. 








We have no tenderness for fraud and 
humbug in insurance, but some patience 
(and more pity) for those who are de- 
luded by .it. In our turn and way we 
have exposed the Lloyds, and we shall 
not be done until they are done. In this 
we have been greatly aided by Insurance, 
or perbaps have aided Inswrance—we 
care little which way it is put. Tae little 
pamphlet is not so much a reprint of the 
articles of Insurance as made out of them, 
broken up into shorter lengths and with 
additions. The matter is clear, virile, 
and cogent, and is seasoned by cuts which 
enforce the text, altho not beautiful to 
look at. The fight has been plucky and, 
we suspect, not remunerative pecuniarily, 
and the little pamphlet oughc to sell. 








INSURANCE. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
older. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


IN THESE DAYS 


no man with a family can afford to do 
without a lifeinsurance policy on his own 
life no mat er whether he be rich or poor, 
as the rich often become poor, and the 
poor always need lifeinsurance. It canbe 
had in policies of $1,000 and upwards 
under the most approved forms, premi- 
ums payable quarterly.if desired, at ex- 
tremely low premium rates. Write the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of New York for its literature. 


THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 
CHARLES E. WILLARD, President, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, of tama. 


Has one exceptionally good field 


to offer to 








an exceptionally good man, with 
whom will be made a most liberal contract. 





The Company writes the best forms of Renewable 
Term, Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment 
Policies. 


Address the Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec, 31, 1804....... ....ceccoseesees $24,252,828 71 
LIABILITIES.........:-. J chedwavannsee cake 22/217,399 94 


$2,085,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old liferate premium. 

pascal Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statate. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden: 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres., 


S. F. TRULL, Secreta 
WM HR TITRNER. Asst. 
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PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $27,000,000. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se. 
cure, excellent and mod. 
erate in Cost this company 
is umsur assed. 











1876. Me 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY ¢0, 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDs OF SURETYSHIP, 


— PERSONAL ACCIDENT ry 
CER PLATE GLASS. ° Zp 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liabilityand Burglary Policies, 
ses PAID SINCE ORGANIZarT, 
Los $5,907,730.87. On, 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 

















Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 


Cash Capital...............s00005 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

SES EEL ETT - 3,943,639 46 
Net Surplus... .........s.sseeeee 1,811,269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,811,269 26 
Gross ASsets.............ceceeees 6,754,908 72 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Mair Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, ° | Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO, E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ANSETS............c0eeceeees sescees $9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES. 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 
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Treatment 


of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Lary 


BOOTHS 


“DRI-AYR” 


cause 





ing capacity. 


PRPPFPPPSP PSPSPS PPPS PFP PPPS VTY a) 


Outfit, Complete, 


_H 
Fever, and Whooping = ad 


HYOMET: 





Hyomei is a apn 5 vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which 


the r organs. 
The air, thoroughly “charged with Hyomei, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at 
the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose, 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives immediate relief. It stops all 
spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breath- 


et Inhaler Mail, $1. 
haler, made of deodorized hard rubber, beautifully polished, a 
me your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei 


you open to conviction? Consultation and trial treatment free at my office. 


Booth’s Pocket Inhaler 
Outfit, by mail, $1.00. 


BY INHALATION ONLY, THE 


Australian “Dry-Air 


DEER PARK PARSONAGE, SMALLWOOD P. O., 


| 
99 | 
| R. T. Bootu, Esq., New York. 
| 


» 


q 
< 


OO (consisting of pocket in- 


does cure. 





DEAR SiR: I sent you one dollar about ten days ago for one of your 
pocket inhaler outfits. It came to hand last Friday morning. 

Mrs. Honey had been suffering severely for three weeks daily with 
asthma. As soon as the inhaler came she began using it, and after a 
few inhalations the asthma ceased, and now (Tuesday) it has not re- 
turned. She has had this trouble ever since she was seven years old, 
and is now forty, and we have spent hundreds of dollars in search of 
relief, purchasing everything we saw advertised. When you consider 
all this, I think it is the most remarkable thing that once using the 
inhaler should remove the trouble entirely. 

Very truly yours, 





bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using). If you are sti/7 skeptical, send 
R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 
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BALTIMORE, Mp., October 7, 1895. 


(Rev.) GEORGE W. HONEY. 
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November 14, 1895. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1894, to 3lst December, 1894. . 
Pr on policies not marked oft Ist 


- $2,760,920 62 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1894, to 3lst December, 1894...........+0.++ $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 

PCTION.......eeceeee cereeee oe $1,411,292 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 
Loans secured b yStocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


CUMIONEE BB. ones .0.0000sceeeesecesscceccsce 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Cash in Bank......cc.cccssccccs cvccccscocces 184,238 44 

DEE, cic cécnetdavens 00eecdantocnasoand $11,340,731 83 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 180 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their lega 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order ofthe Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES: 

W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
A.A. RAVE SHAS. D. LEVERICH 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW G E H. MACY 
JAMES G. DE’ FOREST, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM Ho WEBB,’ ANSON W. HARD, 
HORACE GRAY ISAAC BELL, 
CHARLES P BStkpert, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY 5. HA VERNON H. BROWN. 
WILLIAM E. ODGE » CHRISTIN be THOMSEN 
GEORGE BLISS, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, EVERETT Fit i 

. A. HAND WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
JOHN D. HEW GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, PAUL L. THEBAUD 

N. DENTON S MITH HN OODWARD 


JO 
EORGE COPPELL. 
W.H. H. ‘meoRE, President. 


A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres’t, 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





possesses 1 lL an 
eminent degree. = eyed euleenel by that 
conservatism winic e best ib) 


course during the Beolute secin ascaaie: — abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute securi 


Active and successful Agents Agents. wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent. 
at the Home Office, 261 Broad way, New York. 





OFFICERS: 





FINANCE COMMITTEE 3 
GEO. A WILLIAMS secccccce Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 


JOHNS. TUCKER cece Builder. 
x R., %, rs’ 
Face ee PROM emt: Im.4 Trad’re' Nat-Bank. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 24 Viee President. 
J. BR. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


Philadelphia 
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A BUSINESS MAN'S FIVE REASONS. 


Tue Hon. Jonn WANAMAKER, in a& 
recent address delivered at the ban- 
quet of The National Association of 
Life Underwriters in Philadelphia, 


‘gave utterance to a number of very 


clever things, but not the least so 
were his five reasons for insuring his 
life. He said: Soon after I came into 
business such was my ihterest in life 
insurance, and belief in its wisdom, 
that one of the first reckless things 
that I did was to make a Christmas 
present of a $1,000 policy paid for a 
year to every man in my employ. I 
thought that that was a good invest- 
ment. 

I have been so often asked about 
my Own insurance that I am going to 
gratify a curiosity that some of you 
have expressed, perhaps, in regard to 
it. I had no thought whatever of be- 
coming the largest life insurer, if that 
is true, as has sometimes been said of 
me. I never started out to do any 
large thing, but I have been a great 
hand to work hard at everything I 
took hold of. I do not own a share 
in nor have I official connection with 
any insurance company in the world. 
I did not know until after it had been 
done, that the amount was larger than 
any other. There is not any man 
that I would not sooner see have a 
larger line, and I will promptly yield 
the place to any of you or your 
friends. . 

It was the influence of one man who 
thought about it, and I was the man. 
I simply worked out five conclusions 
as the result of my own thinking, 
without any moving cause, except my 
own judgment. 

First—That at that time I knew I 
was insurable and I could not be cer- 
tain of accident or of ill-health, and it 
might be that at some future time I 
would not be insurable. That was the 
first step to the building of sixty-two 
policies. 

Second—That life insurance was 
one of the best forms of investment, 
because from the moment it was made 
it was good for all it cost and carried 
with it a guarantee that there was a 
protection in that investment that I 
could not get in any other. 

Third—That life insurance in the 
long run was a saving fund, that not 
only saved, but took average care of 
my deposits and took me in partner- 
ship into possible profits, that not in- 
frequently returned principal and in- 
terest and profit. 

Fourth—That life insurance, re- 
garded from the standpoint of quick 
determination, was more profitable 
than any other investment I could 
make. 

Fifth—That it enabled a man to 
give away all he wished during his life- 
time and still make such an estate as 
he cared to leave. 

One of the largest of Mr. Wana- 
maker’s policies was issued by The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, whose authorized agents in 
every city and town in the United 
States and Canada will gladly explain 
its exclusive forms of life insurance 
policies, which are alike adapted to 
men of large or small incomes. The 
largest life company in the world 
ofters the best forms of policies. 
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FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


OF THE 


WYO Le OSM | 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York City. 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. 

Bonds ($99,850,644.50) and Stocks ($3,854.664.17) owned ‘ $103,705,308 67 
Bonds and en first liens. P ‘ ‘ ; 26,349,724 84 
Real Estate ; . ‘ 14,675,478 98 
Net Premiums in course ‘ot esllection (Reserve on these Policies, 

$14,000,000) " ‘ 5,571,397 74 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies 5,492,422 69 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon te Lia- 

bilities, $8,500,000) . j ‘ 4,231,852 93 
Interest and Rents accrued 1,405,663 08 
Loans on Collaterals (Market Value of Securities, $750, 157 00) 579,922 00 


Total Assets. ° e e 





$162.011,770 93 








LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department $138,620,188 00 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company 1,000,000 00 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented. 1,550,382 62 
Real Estate Sinking Fund, created by saanaaties in 1894 ‘ 200,000 00 
Premiums Paid in Advance. . . F ‘ 157,415 68 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed ‘ - 147,437 07 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments 87,039 83 
Total Liabilities. ° 


Total Surplus to Policy Holders ion Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department) 


- $14,1762,463 20 


20,249,307 73 











Total. e e e - $162,011,770 93 

INCOME—1894. 
New Premiums (including Annuities, $871,721.23) - ‘ $7.149,016 42 
Renewal Premiums. ‘4 22,262,369 90 
Tnterest, Rents, etc. ‘ ‘ a 7,071,927 21 
Total Income. r P ° 7 #36, 433.3513 53 





DISBURSEMENTS-— 1894 


Death-Claims ‘ 
Endowments 


Dividends and other pagunente to Policy Holders 


$8,228,608 51 
1,418,082 88 
6,018,311 67 


All other  5ypiaaeactaa alana Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 


Advertising q a 
Total Disbursements | e ° 
Excess of Income - - 


Total . e ° e 


8,474,426 50 
s: 24, 139, 429 56 
12,343,883 97 
$36,183, 313 53 





(POLICY ACCOUNT EXCLUDINC ANNUITIES.) 
NEW BUSINESS. 


Policies. Amount. 

Applied for in 1894 ‘ ‘ 93,097 $231,864, 722 
Declined and remaining ouapended (388) Dec. Bist 3 - 11,778 31,778,474 
Issued 81,324 #200, 086, 248 


Instalment policies are only included at the emounts payable immediatly at death, or 


end of Endowment period. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Policies. Amount. 
In Force December 31st, 1894 . A ‘ ‘ Re 277,600 $812,294,160 
In Force December 31st 1893, 253.876 779,156,678 
Gain in 1894. , : ‘ , ~ 28,724 ~ $34,137,483 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


ALBANY, Jan. \7th, 1895. 


I, JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I farther certify that,in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 
3lst day of December, 1894, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and [ find the net value thereof, on the said 3lst day of December, 1894, to be 


$138,620, 188.00. 


I further certify that, from its Annual Statement for December 3lst, 1894, filed in this Department, the 


NET SURPLUS w policy holders is shown to be 


$20,249,307.73, 
$162,01 1,770.93, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($138,620.188.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


Liabilities. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunt subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 
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Old and Iyoung. 


ONE LIFE AT A TIME. 


BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


IF the dead came back,— 
If in some shadowy glen their forms might 
meet us, 
Or from some wandering wind their voiccs 
greet us, 
Or if, in all earth’s strange or common 
places, 
We might have hope to see the dear, dead 
faces, 
Hope by keen eyes or hearing to discover 
The father, sister, husband, wife or lover, 
From death come back,— 


Life would be all a watching and a wait- 
ing, 
A standing tiptoe at the mystic grating, 
A pleading for the blessed shapes to linger, 
Straining to touch them with a doubting 
finger, 
Chattering wildly of the past, and suing 
Wildly for pardon of our evil doing 
Before they died. 


Their pardon, lacking God’s, would still 
content us ; 

We should walk blindly in the way they 
sent us; 

Follow no unseen Christ, 
portal 

Of that unseen, faith-conquered life im- 
mortal. 

We should be serfs to sight, if out of Heaven 

To our crule eyes so crude a boon were 
given,—- 

Our dead come back. 


nor seek the 


And soon, distracted with this double show- 


Ing, 

Half earth, half Heaven our doubtful senses 
knowing, 

Labor would languish into dreams and 
fancies, , 


Duty be dazed by blinding sunward glances, 
The world would grow less real, nor Heaven 
come nearer, 
Our dear ones be no happier or dearer, 
Should they come back. 


No happier—ah no! How selfish-hearted 

Who wishes back the blessedty departed, 

Back from their sunny peace and swift- 
winged power 

Into our cares that clog and woes that 
lower, 

Just that our faithless, fretful eyes may 
view them 

A few brief years before we shall go to 
them, 

When we are dead. 


Ah, God knows best, one life at one time 
giving, 

Sparing to fret us with a double living, 

A clash of mysteries, two worlds, two 
missions, 

Two stern and strange and masterful con- 
ditions. 

My prayers I turn to praise, O God in 
Heaven, 

That to their wail this boon thou hast not 
given,— 

My dead come back. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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TRANSFORMATIONS. 
BY ALICE W. ROLLINS. 





THERE had been a clearing made in the 
forest. The tall trees nearest to the open 
space were still trembling with éxcitement, 
and wondering whether the strange wood- 
men with the ax would come back and 
cut down any more of them. The same 
fate had occasionally befallen ochers in 
the woods, but never so many ata time. 
True, they were not entirely sure that 
what had happened to their companions 
was a misfortune ; for they had not been 
laid low from mere wanton destruction ; 
that was evident because the woodmen— 
good, honest fellows that they were—had 
whistled and sung over their work, and, 
after the trees had been felled, they were 
lifted very carefully into a big wagon and 
carried comfortably away. It was just 
possible that some fate especially pleasant 
had been in store for them, and some of 
the younger trees quite sighed to know 
themselves the wider experience of their 
fellows, and gain the knowledge of the 
world which at present they lacked ; but 
none of the trees c:rried away had ever 
come back to tell the tale of their adven- 
tures, which might mean, either that they 
Were exceptionally happy in their new 
surroundings, or that they had been very 
unfortunate. 
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However, the woodmen did not come 
bick with the ax, and the excitement in 
the forest had been calmei a little, when 
one day another wagon drove into the 
clearing. It had not come, evidently, to 
carry more trees away ; for it was full al- 
ready of long, slim, slender, shining 
boards, white and smooth. There was not 
a particle of rough bark upon them, nor 
did they quiver with a single leaf; but 
s mething about them, a woodsy fragrance 
ian spite of their aristocratic and well- 
trained bearimg, made the tall trees feel a 
sort of kinship with them, and they won- 
dered if these might not be distant rela- 
tives. 

‘‘Summer boarders, probably,” re- 
marked a sprightly young linden. 

‘“*No,” said, gayly, the smart white 
boards, who had overheard the remark as 
they were lifted out of the wagon; ‘‘ we 
are your first cousins, once removed ; you 
don’t seem to recognize us.” 

’ +* Recognize ?’ said the trees, waving a 
gentle salutation, but embarrassed in their 
cordiality by evident ignorance. 

‘Why yes; we are the trees that were 
carried away the other day. We have 
seen the world; we have had experience ; 
many things have happened to us, among 
them, culture. See how smooth and white 
and fine we are.” 

‘*But what are you going to do with 
your culture—what is it for? You seem 
to be very elegant, but quite helpless. 
You no longer stand upright, but have to 
lie on the moss, like a fine lady with 
nervous prostration. Really, culture 
seems to us hardly desirable.” 

‘* You will see,’ laughed the boards. 
‘* By and by we shallstand upright again. 
We are going to be built into a house.” 

And they rested quite contentedly on 
the grass while a big hole was dug in the 
earth and heavy stones were made into a 
strong wall inside of it. 

‘*Those are our new roots,” explained 
the boards ; ‘‘ we shall not have to dangle 
our fibers in damp earth any more ; these 
stepping stones are being laid for us, so 
that we can stand quite daintily, straight 
and firm in the air, and never wet our feet 
a bit.” 

‘* But won’t you miss your little leaves ?” 
asked the trees. 

‘“*Oh, we shall have leaves again by 
and by ; you will see!” 

And merrily the work went on, and the 
house was built, straight and firm and 
square, and the white boards once more 
stood proudly upright among their hum- 
bler neighbors. 

‘*But what do you suppose the house is 
for?” remarked an inquisitive little maple. 
‘* IT wish we could see inside of it.” 

And just then the workmen began cut- 
ting long and wide openings in the walls, 
and putting clear, shining glass in them 
for windows. Then the trees all clapped 
their leaves with delight, for now they 
could see into the rooms. The point of 
view makes such a difference; people 
think that windows are made for them to 
see out of; but the trees knew that win- 
dows are made for them to look into. 

“Still,” observed a weeping willow 
that was apt to take a melancholy view 
of things, ‘* don’t you think their culture 
is getting just a little dingy ?” 

*- Oh, but we are going to have more 
culture!” cried the boards that were now 
a house. ‘‘ Here it comes !” 

And indeed a workman came along just 
then with a pot of soft, white, satiny 
paint ; and he dressed the slim and slender 
boards all in white, like a bride. Cer- 
tainly they were very tenderly cared for. 

‘* And here come our leaves again !” ex- 
claimed the happy boards. For the gar- 
dener was bringing wistaria and wood- 
bine, and planting them at the four cor- 
ners to twine all about the porchand climb 
gracefully up to the very roof. And when 
it turned out that the wistaria had long, 
lovely bunches of purple flowers, besides 
the leaves, the house looked triumphantly 
at the awed and astonished trees in pride 
beyond words. 

‘* We never had flowers before with our 
leaves, you know.” 

** But don’t you miss the birds ?” asked 
a gentle little wild cherry tree. 

** Miss the birds? why, we are going to 
have birds; you will see; and our birds 


have golden nests, and they never fly 
away as yours do, but hang always in 
the window, and sing, and sing, and sing, 
whether it is winter or summer; and we 
don’t have to provide cherries for them, 
either, as you do; they feed themselves 
out of a little china dish, and we do not 
have to care for them at all.” 

‘Certainly, culture is very nice,” sighed 
a delicateelm. ‘‘ That is, the result is - 
nice; but I am not so sure about the 
process. I notice the boards are very 
reticent as to what happened to them 
while they were acquiring their culture. 
Yousee, they cannot have simply grown 
to be what they are, under more favor- 
able circumstances than surrounded them 
originally, because they are very much 
smaller than they were before; they 
must have been trimmed down in some 
way and [ am not at all sure that the 
process of trimming was altogether agree- 
able.” 

‘* Well, it depends, you know,” said a 
swaying birch tree, standing on tiptoe, 
and waving all its delicate little leaves. 
‘* Some people like ease, and some people 
like results. I suppose you can’t have 
results without some loss of ease, and 
really those boards have grown intoler- 
ably stiff !” 

‘*I wonder what they are going to put 
into the house,” said a wise and thought- 
ful oak. 

*“*Children,” answered the house, 
promptly. ‘* Dear, gay little children, 
ever so much nicer than birds.” 

**Oh, but you won’t keep the children 
long !” laughed the tree. ‘‘ We know what 
the children like; they will open your 
door and run out to us just as soon as 
ever their eyes open in the morning, and 
they will stay out here till it is quite, quite 
dark.” 

‘* Well, there are to be many things in 
the house besides children,” said the 
boards. ‘‘ You will see.” ° 

And before long many wagons came 
into the woods again, bringing things to 
put inside the house. One of the first to 
be lifced out was a charming little table. 
It was wrapped in a dainty cloak of em- 
broidered cloth, lined with satin, and 
when the cloak slipped from its shoulders 
they gleamed and shone in the sunshine 
like polished marble. And around it they 
placed a dozen beautiful chairs to match, 
with soft silk cushions, and never a tidy 
on them all. 

‘* How do you do?” said the little table, 
with quite a friendly air. ‘‘ How do you 
do, dear boards! Iam so glad to see you 
again !” 

‘‘Again?’ said the boards, a little 
frigidly ; for culture had made them care- 
ful as to whom they associated with. 

‘** Why yes; you do not seem to re- 
member me. But that is not strange; I 
suppose I am altered a good deal since 
that day we all rode into town together. 
Iremember they gave you quite a severe 
course of culture, and of course it has im- 
proved you very much ; but they gave me 
more than culture; after culture, I re- 
ceived polish!” and the table smiled se- 
renely. ‘‘ Inotice that you have to wear 
your new white cloak of paint all the 
time, and [ should think you would get 
very tired of it, pretty as itis, My crim- 
son cloak, you see, I can throw off when- 
ever I please. I think I will throw it off 
now, as it seems so warm. And if you 
don’t mind, could I have a cup of tea? I 
have learned to drink tea in the city, and 
I have really grown quite tired of sap.” 

And then Marguerite, the pretty French 
maid in a white cap, brought the shining 
brass teakettle and the dainty Dresden 
cups, and the crisp lemon, and the shining 
sugar, and the embroidered tea-cosy, 
and the plate of biscuits, and made 
the litthe table quite comfortable. You 
would never have supposed that she 
had once been a tree and lived upon mere 
raindrops. 

Then, after the four-o’clock teatable, 
came another larger table ; this one had 
no cloak at all, but it was wonderfully 
carved ; and the dozen chairs to match 
had no silken cushions, it is true; but 
they were very stately and aristocratic, 
and their backs seemed so stiff and straight 
and tall, simply because they had such a 

weight of exquisite carving to carry—oak 
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leaves, in marvelous designs, wrought all 
over them, as only an artist could have 
carved them. 

‘*I wonder,” said this very dignified 
table, with evident surprise at the boards 
of the house, covered with mere every- 
day vines, ‘‘ that when you had the oppor- 
tunity of discarding those very flimsy 
leaves we all used to wear you should 
actually have gone back to them. For 
myself, as soon as I saw that I was des- 
tined for a higher career than to be a mere 
tree I ordered new leaves, carved for me 
by a very superior artist, to match my 
new gown, as you see. These are far more 
elegant, and also very much more durable, 
and they cost a great deal of money.” 

“To my mind,” observed a plain but 
very solid and substantial bookcase of 
handsome chestnut, that had just been 
lifted from the wagon, ‘‘it is very foolish 
to spend so much money for dress. I, too, 
thought it unwise to resume again those 
very frivolous, light leaves of the past, 
which were well enough while we dwelt 
in the forest, but which were quite un- 
suitable for the requirements of the 
modern drawing room. Still, I did not 
put my money into expensive carved 
leaves for mere show ; I preferred the in- 
tellectual, the beautiful white printed 
leaves of the poet and publisher. On 
every one of my leaves there is now writ- 
ten some wise or beautiful saying, 
worthy to be preserved as I am preserving 
it. These seem to me much more admir- 
able than thelight, nervous, unsubstantial 
leaves that belong to the mere tree and 
wither in the sun or fall before the wintry 
blast ; and equally do they seem to me far 
finer than the merely showy leaves carved 
by an artist simply for ornament.” 

‘* Ah, but it seems to me,” exclaimed a 
maple, ‘‘ that those leaves of yours, Mr. 
Bookcase, really belong to us after all. 
The poet you speak of spent his entire 
summer here in the woods with us, and 
all of his poems were about us, or about 
some thought that came to him while he 
was looking at us or thinkiog of us, or 
while we were making him comfortable 
with our shade and inspiring him with 
artistic ideas.” 

‘‘True,” answered the bookcase; ‘ but 
then you must be satisfied with having 
inspired the poems which I now preserve 
for the world. You cannot eat your cake 
and have it too. You cannot be the soft, 
fluttering green leaves that inspire poetry 
and the firm, never-fading white leaves 
that record and preserve it. I think we 
must not quarrel over the result, but each 
be grateful to the other—I to you for giv- 
ing me such beautiful material to provide 
weary mortals with charming thoughts 
when they cannot be with you out-of- 
doors, and you to me for keeping peren- 
nial and immortal that exquisite freshness 
of yours which else would fade and die in 
a single season.” 

‘“*But look!” cried an enthusiastic 
beech ; ‘‘ yonder is a bit of the pond they 
had carried away, too. See what culture 
has done for that! They have brought it 
back framed in solid gold.” 

‘* What the beech tree really saw was 
not a bit of the pond framed in gold, but 
a beautiful clear mirror that had been 
laid on the grass as it was lifted from the 
wagon, and that reflected the trees bend- 
ing over it, just as the clear water of the 
pond reflected them, 

The mirror smiled gently. 

“Ohno! Iam not a bit of the pond,” 
it said. ‘‘ There is not a bit of nature 
about me; Iam all art. But I think you 
will like to know how, in my case, nature 
has helped art, instead of art’s helping 
nature. I should be a very awkward 
thing to handle or to look at, if it were not 
for this delightful frame about me, which 
is not gold as you supposed, but another 
bit of your own ever-useful and helpful 
wood,cut from this very forest, and gilded 
over to show how bright and beautiful it 
can be made. Does not that please you ?” 

‘*Very much,” said the trees, nodding 
happily to the gentle mirror. ‘‘ And it is 
so good of you to hold our reflection in 
your heart. Now when they carry you 
into the house yonder, every one will see 
us, too, there, and we shall not be forgot 
ten, even just as we are, amidst that 

greater magnificence of culture.” 
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“Oh no!” said the mirror, smiling 
brightly always, whatever it said; ‘* you 
will not be forgotten, even just as you 
are; but I must not deceive you. You 
must not think people will always see you 
when they lookat me. They see you now, 
because you are talking to me, and I am 
interested in what you say; but one must 
not always keep thinkirg of the same 
things, even beautiful things. Whatever 
comes in one’s way one must be interested 
in, and that is what I try to be—interested 
in everything. When they take me into 
the house yonder, I am sure you would 
want meto be fond of the things I find 
there, and to listen to them when they 
talk tome. But you will not be forgotten. 
Look at that picture over there, leaning 
against that walnut tree. Do youremem- 
ber the artist who came here last summer 
with the poet who wrote about you? He 
set up his easel under the elms, and told 
the poet that with all his rhymes and 
jingles he couldn’t make people actually 
see the tree he was describing, but that he 
himself, the artist, with no words at all, 
and only a brush and a pot of paint, 
would make them see it perfectly at a 
single glance. Now look and see what he 
did for you !” 

And the trees looked ; and there, sure 
enough, on the canvas was a lovely pic- 
ture of the woods just as they were, with- 
out any culture, or polish, or carving, or 
gilding. Just as they were, this charming 
portrait of them would be carried into the 
house and considered one of the most de- 
lightful things in it. 

‘*Oh, that is very, very nice,” cried the 
trees, clapping all their little leaves for 
pleasure. ‘* But don’t you remember how 
the poet reminded the artist that with all 
his paint he could not give the sound of 
the wind among the branches; and that 
he believed he could do tl.is himself, by 
the music of words? He said Tennyson’s 
one line, 

‘The murmur of innumerable bees,’ 


was agreat deal better to give an idea of 
a bee than any painted bee; and he dared 
the artist to imitate with paint, if he could, 
that description of Mitchell’s: 
‘ The hissing rain of the rushing squall’; 
or By ron’s 
‘Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder’; 
or Pope’s 
‘ Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers 

flows; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 


The hoarse, rough verse should like the tor- 
rent roar. 


When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to 
throw, 


The line, too, labors, and the words move slow. 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims 
along the main.’ 
Oh, don’t you think they must miss the 
wind in the house? They cannot let it in, 
for it would blow all this wonderful bric- 
4-brac of vases and ornaments to pieces.” 

‘“* Ah !” came a low-breathing sigh from 
a strangely shaped bit f polished wood 
that lay on the grass, with delicate strings 
across it; ‘‘some of us have kept mem- 
ories in our hearts. We have not forgot- 
ten the music of the wind in our branches. 
When Eleanor comes and takes me to her 
heart, and draws her bow across these 
strings, you will hear wonderful music, 
low, sweet, throbbing, lingering, vibrating 
notes, that melt into each other like the 
tones of a human voice. You will hear 
in them all the sweetness of the wind in 
the branches, with all the ecstasy or the 
sorrow of the human heart that listened 
toit. Oh, we have not forgotten !” 

It was a violin that spoke so tenderly. 
And now the most wonderful of all the 
Strange things that had been brought to 
fill the house spoke also. This was of 
dark, rich wood, not from this forest 
around it, but from the great forests of 
Brazil—the aristocratic rosewood, that 
Was now a piano, and that had been pol- 
ished till it shone almost like the clear 
surface of the mirror, And indeed this 
wonderful instrument did seem like a 
mirror for the human heart as the clear 
glass had been a mirror for the face; for 
Eleanor sat down by it and drew from its 
white keys melody and harmony that 
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seemed to express all that words cannof, 
and in return to inspire in the soul that 
had thus been given voice for its unutter- 
able ecstasy or pain, new tenderness, new 
reverence, new hope. 

‘* Ah, there must be something in the 
forests ‘of Brazil more wonderful even 
than the wind,” said the trees, gently. 

And so the house was built, and the old 
trees stood gratefully around it, and Elea- 
nor came to live in it, and the little birds 
sang in the windows; and the artist and 
the poet and the musician gave an added 
touch to all, until one could scarcely tell 
which was the more beautiful, the nature 
or the art. 

BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
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FATE’S IRONY. 


BY LOUISE EDGAR. 





CHARLOTTE wrote a little poem 
Such as soulful maidens utter ; 
This was in the days when, for her, 
Bread was often minus butter. 


Charlotte sent it to the-papers, 
Looked for words of commendation, 

But the only words they sent, were— 
‘*We will pay on publication.” 


Charlotte managed a typewriter 
Worked for fifty cents an hour, 

Slaved and toiled and wished the fairies 
With a fortune would endow her. 





Over Charlotte’s auburn tresses 

Fifteen years had flown and fluttered, 
She had married her employer, 

And her bread was always buttered— 


When one day there came a letter, 
With a little check within it, 

‘‘ Dear Miss Blank, we print your verses.”’ 
Charlotte mused on this a minute— 


Mused upon this freak of fortune 
While she kept the cradle rocking, 
Then she tossed aside the check, and 
Went on mending Baby’s stocking. 
NUTLey, N. J. 


A HOPELESS CLASS. 


BY JULIANA CONOVER. 











IN arash moment 1 promised to take a 
Sunday-school class in a little mission 
church on the East side of New York. 
‘*It is a difficult class,” the superintendent 
said, deprecatingly ; *‘ three teachers have 
given it up within the last few months. 
But Ido not yet feel that the boys are 
quite hopeless.” 

This was not encouraging ; but as I had 
had some experience with hopeless boys, 
I nerved myself for the ordeal, and started 
down bravely the following Sunday to 
* tackle” them. 

As I entered the large room, filled with 
children of all sizes, gathered in from the 
slums of that district, the superintendent 
welcomed me with fervor, and, pointing 
out my class, added, in a low tone: 

‘‘ They seem particularly unmanageable 
to-day.” 

I went over and sat down, ‘‘ nodding 
brightly,” as the story-books say. There 
were eight boys, their ages ranging from 
ten to fourteen, all grimy, shock-headed 
and ragged. Some were chewing gum, 
several blowing spitballs, and all pushing, 
shoving and squabbling. 

My entrance had no quieting effect, 
they merely stared and made a few un- 
pleasant personal remarks; so I waited 
until after the service and braced myself 
for the task of subjugating them. 

‘‘ Boys,” I began, as they settled 
down noisily in their eeats, ‘“‘ have any of 
youseen the picture of Kilrain the big 
prize fighter? It’s posted up in lots of 
cigar shops about here.” 

‘© You bet we have,” in chorus, ‘* Ain’t 
he a dandy?’ ‘“ Mitchell, he ain’t no 
slouch either.” ‘* Aw—Jim Corbett he can 
knock spots outer them both.” 

** Well, I know a story of a man who 
had more pluck than all of them put to- 
gether,” I continued, disregarding the in- 
terruptions of: ‘‘ Here, you leave me 
‘lone ;” ‘Vil punch your heai open ;” 
** Say, teacher’s lookin’,” etc. ‘‘ Who 
was he, ’merican ?” they asked. 

“* No,” I answered, “‘ he lived way off in 
the East in Asia, where the great sand 
deserts are, and where lions and tigers and 
elephants and camels come from. I'll tell 


you about my man and see if you don’t 
think he beats Kilrain and Corbett.” 

At the first mention of David and Goli- 
ath a big boy named Dawson muttered, 
with the most disagreeable sneer, ‘‘ Chest- 
nuts!” But I was not to be daunted, and 
told the old story—which is ever new—as 
dramatically as possible, challenging Da- 
vid with haughty scorn, answering the 
giant with energetic defiance, and actually 
produced a sling shot, borrowed from a 
small cousin, and showed how David bur- 
ied the four smooth stones in the big bul- 
ly’s forehead; then I cut off Goliath’s head 
with enthusiasm, and routed the Philis- 
tines in triumph. 

‘David was worth a hundred thousand 
Sullivans and Corbetts,” I said. ‘‘He 
didn’t fight for money or applause, but for 
his people and his country and the right. 
If he lived here in New York now he 
wouldn’t be a prize fighter; but every 
time he saw a big boy bully a little one 
he’d stop it; if he saw a man hit a woman 
he’d interfere. He wouldn’t lie, and he 
wouldn’t cheat, and he wouldn’t steal” — 

I paused for breath. 

‘‘Say, Missis,” drawled Dawson, ‘‘ you 
ain’t never heard us our Bible verses or 
the catechism nor nothin’.” 

**T don’t begin that way,’ I answered, 
coolly. ‘*I want to find out first what 
kind of boys you are.” 

“Ob, we're a bad lot,” said Jimmy 
Riley; ‘‘we’ve sent away no end of 
teachers.” 

‘* Well, ’m going to be your friend. I 
know a great deal about boys, and am not 
a bit afraid of them. I have three big 
brothcrs—two of them play football and 
are strong as horses ; but the other is lame 
and can’t kick or run, so he writes splen- 
did stories—all about hunting and fishing 
and wild animals. Some day I will read 
them to you.” 

** Can they fight?” asked Jimmy Riley, 
eagerly? 

‘*When it is necessary,” I answered ; 
‘¢one of them put a drunken man out of 
church by the collar last Sunday.” 

‘¢ My, wish I’d been there !” sighed Bill 
Yates. ‘‘ Here, you quit kickin’ me, or I'll 
pull your wool.” 

‘Tell me another story,” said Green, 
**T like ’em bloody.” 

So then I told a jungle story, which, 
tho not in the Bible will one day be a great 
child’s classic. The bell rang ip the mid- 
dle,and the boys looked truly disappointed. 
Then we stood up to sing a bymn, and, to 
my horror, I heard Dawson, instead of 
the right words, singing in loud, defiant 
tones, ‘‘her golden hair was hanging 
down her back,” while all the others gig- 
gled. Itook no notice at the time, but 
after the closing prayer I turned to him 
and said, in my most severe manner : 

‘* Daweon, that was not only stupid and 
fresh, but very wrong, and you know it. 
If I ever hear you do such a thing again, 
I shall send you out of the class at once ; 
understand that—at once.” 

Then there was a rush for the door, and 
the trial trip was over. 

The superintendent came up and con- 
gratulated me. ‘* You kept them wonder- 
fully quiet, Miss Chester; they usually 
disturb the whole school. Under you 
they may actually become a hopeful, and 
not the hopeless class.” But I had my 
doubte, particularly about Dawson. 

The next Sunday found me nervous, 
but eager for the fray. I greeted the 
boys as old friends as they shambled in, 
pushing and tumbling over one another 
and giggling in the most silly manner. 
Dawson alone looked sullen and scowling. 
The hymn, ‘‘ Come, ye sinners, poor and 
needy,” was given out, and the boys stood 
up. They sang it, with occasional lapses 
into furtive kicks and muttered threats, 
all through, until we came to the last 
verse, and then Dawson, looking straight 
ahead of him, deliberately, in a low tone, 
sang: ‘‘Saw my leg off, saw my leg off— 
saw my leg off—sh-o-rt.”’ 

I didn’t move a muscle, thol felt the 
eye of every boy fixed upon me, and 
heard the snickers. As they sat down to 
the lesson I said, quietly : 


‘“*Dawson, do you remember what I~ 


told you last Sunday ? Well, lalways keep 
my word. You must leave the class, and 
I do not w ant you to come back until you 
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are ready to apologize for your bebavior. 

Dawson sat still, glowering before him, 
the others breathlessly awaited develop- 
ments. 

**Go at once!” I said, sternly ; ‘‘do you 
hear me? Go at once!” 

My eye and voice, which have been 
trained by a long course of setter and bull 
pups, awed even this rebellious, unlicked 
cub. He hesitated a moment, then rose, and 
stumbled awkwardly out of the room. I 
turned to the other boys ; they, too, were 
subdued by the issue of this conflict of 
wills. 

**T would not teach a class,” I said, 
‘‘ which did not obey me. My father was 
the commander of a ship, and he taught 
me that all brave men must first learn 
obedience, if they want to be good sailors * 
or soldiers or officers.” 

‘* He allus had to put us out, afore,” said 
Jimmy, pointing to the superintendent ; 
‘*then we mostly kicked his shins and allus 
come back the next time.” 

**You can’t do that with me,” I said; 
‘* you must go when [I tell you.” 

‘Dawson won’t never come back then ; 
you don’t ketch him ’pologizing,” said 
Yates, 

‘“‘Then he’ll miss a great deal,” I an- 
swered ; ‘‘ for I am going to make the les- 
sons just as interesting asIcan. I have 
brought some curious old sling-shots to- 
day, to show you. My father brought 
them from the Pacific Islands. I produced 
them then, and the boys were at once ab- 
sorbed. 

‘* Now,” I said, putting them back in my 
pocket, ‘‘ if you will pay attention, and try 
to learn your lessons, and behave like gen- 
tlemen, I will tell you a story every Sun- 
day;and if you do very well next month, 
when Hagenbach brings his wonderful 
trained animals to New York, I will take 
you all tosee them.” 

‘Dawson, too?” asked Jimmy. 

‘*Dawson must apologize first,” I an- 
swered, firmly. 

The next Sunday there was no sign of 
Dawson ; but the boys repeated with evi- 
dent-relish the highly uncomplimentary 

things which he had said about the 
Sunday-school in general, and me in par- 
ticular, I bore it with fortitude, how- 
ever, and continued to teach the catechism 
and regular lessons, sugarcoating them 
with Bible stories and tales of adventure. 
I began to feel that I was really getting 
some hold over these little street ‘‘ toughs,” 
and was more than sorry that Dawson 
persistently kept away. Tnen the Hagen- 
bach show came to town, and I promised 
the class that the next week I would take 
them all to see it. 

Saturday evening I was sitting in the 
library preparing my Sunday-school les- 
son, when the doorbell rang twice very 
sharply, and the maid told me that some 
boys wanted to speak to me. I went out, 
and in the darkest corner of the vestibule, 
huddled together, were four of my boys, 
among whom I recognized Dawson. They 
did not speak, but I divined in a flash 
what had brought them, 

_ **Good-evening,” I said, smiling upon 
the embarrassed group. 

‘“*Now, Dawson,” whispered Jimmy 
Riley, giving him a dig. 

‘*Go on, Scoot,” said Yates, pushing 
him forward. 

‘Tell her,” urged Green, 

But still Dawson held back. ; 

‘**Have you anything to tell me?’ I 
asked, to help him out. 

‘*He’s come to beg your pardon,” an- 
swered Jimmy. ‘‘Go on; beg it, Scoot.” 

**We brought him here,” said Green, 
***cause he wants so awful bad to see the 
show. You are sorry, too; ain’t yer, 
Scoot ?” 

Dawson nodded. 

‘*Say it then, you dumb idiot,” cried 
little Jimmy, giving him a tremendous 
poke in the ribs. And then, prodded to 
action, Dawson spoke : 

** I ’*pologize—and I’m comio’ back ter- 
morrow,” he said ; and with that, true to 
his nickname, he scooted, followed by the 
others pelimell, out of the door and down 
the steps. 

The next morning he was in his seat, 
but restless and sullen, and I felt that 
there was a mine under my feet which 
might explode at any moment, After 
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Sunday-school I went to church, wonder- 
ing how I could best get hold of Dawson, 
and if the trained animals would not soften 
him a little. When the time for the col- 
lection came I looked in vain for my 
purse. It was not in my pocket, and I 
distinctly remembered having it in my 
muff, which Dawson had handed to me 
as I left. But it was not there, and I 
went home depressed and with a strong 
sense of failure. Two days later a most 
mysterious note was left at the house. 

‘‘Fur Miss Chester—privit,” scrawled 
on very dirty paper. I opened it and read: 
** If Miss Chester will call at 254 5th St. 
and Avenue B—she’ll hear somethin’ to 
her ’vantage.” 

** Could it be my pocketbook ?”’ I won- 
“dered. ‘‘ Surely the Dawsons lived at that 
number—perhaps Scoot had repented of 
his theft.” 

I lost no time in following the advice, 
and toiled up the dark, rickety tenement- 
house stairs to the sixth floor, providen- 
tially avoiding the mantraps in the shape 
of pails, boots, etc.,on my way. I knock- 
ed timidly on the first door, and a big, 
rawboned, slatternly woman, scowling an 
ungracious welcome, opened it. 

She reminded me forcibly of ‘‘ Wapping 
Sue” in the Bab ballads, who could—as 
Bill her husband warningly said—“ wal- 
lop you, and me as well.” 

I felt small and nervous in the presence 
of ail this bone and sinew, 

‘** Does any one live here who sent this 
note to Miss Chester?” I asked. 

She looked at the paper suspiciously. 

‘** Yes,” she answered, stolidly, ‘our 
Jake writ it, You can come in.” 

I followed her then into an atmosphere 
of onion and cabbage, which I feel sure 
would offer solid resistance to a carving 
knife. In one corner of the dirty, disor- 
derly room was a bed, and in this bed lay 
a boy, whose face—what I could see of it 
for bandages—looked strangely familiar. 

‘* The lady’s come fer her purse, Scoot’’ 
announced his mother, as she kicked an 
obirusive chair and two babies out of her 
way 

‘*You see, Miss,” she explained, ‘‘ you 
dropped it outer your muff, and Scoot 
here, he seed that big Schmidt feller pick 
it up, and he told him he’d got ter give it 
to you, and Schmidt said he wouldn’t, 
that he’d found it fair and square, and he 
offered Scoot half not to tell, But our 
Jake, he said he’d learned better offer 
you, so he pitched in and fought for it. 
Schmidt he’s bigger and heavier, and there 
they had it out till Schmidt he seed a cop 
comin’, and then he dropped the purse an’ 
run. That’s how Scoot comes to look like 
he’d ben prize fightin’ ; you’ll have ter ex. 
cuse him.” 

‘* Why, Jake,” I cried, in my enthusi- 
asm almost crusbing a third baby—‘‘ why, 
Jake, how splendid of you! You ought 
to have a medal, like the soldiers who dis- 
tinguish themselves in battle.” 

What was visible of Jake Dawson’s 
mouth expanded into a smile. 

*°Tweren’t nothin’,” he murmured: 
“but I’m awful sorry I can’t go to the 
show to-morrer.” 

*“We must put it off,” I exclaimed, 
‘until you are well. 1 know the boys 
won't want to go without you.” 

Then Dawson smiled again. 
be dandy !” he exclaimed. 

Of course we put it off. I went to see 
all the boys, and they were unanimous. 
(I gave them an ice-cream treat in Daw- 
s0n’s room instead.) But the week after 
that, 1 led my animals, who were decidedly 
feeling their oats, to the great Hagenbacn 
show ; and how they did enjoy it! From 
that time Scoot Dawson ana I became the 
firmest friends, and my class, tho not a 
model, was never a ‘‘ hopeless one” again. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
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THE STORY OF A SEA GYPSY. 


BY ELLA F, MOSBY. 








On the borders of a certain sea there 
dwelt once a folk known as sea gypsies, 
since they roved from island to island, 
from coast to coast, trading and laying in 
store silken stuffs and curiously carved 
gems and tales as curious, some of these 
being as fragrant with the aroma of their 
native lands as the carefully wrapped 
spice jars they brought from Samarcand 
or Shirez. In one of their voyages they 
visited a small island kingdom ruled over 
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by a prince who was as yet only a boy, 
and would have been glad to have all in- 
formation in the form of stories. So he 
made much of the oldest Sea Gypsy, and 
one evening the latter related, out of his 
stock of old legends—‘‘The Tale of a 
Greek Boy and His Strange Companion.” 

“One day,” he said, ‘a band of Cen- 
taurs were disporting themselves in a 
green wood.” 

‘*Centaurs?” asked the boy; ‘ what’s 
that ?” 

‘*A fabulous race,” patiently answered 
his teacher, ‘‘ half man, half horse.” He 
had told him this more than a year before. 

‘“*It was a bright and windy day in 
March,” resumed the Sea Gypsy (he did 
not like explanations or interruptions at 
all), ‘‘and the sharp air blew out their long 
hair like manes, and the blood ran tingling 
and pricking like a spur in their veins. 
The other inhabitants of the woods, it was 
said, dreaded the centaurs even in their 
sports. When they heard the rushing 
hoofs and wild whinnying cries, they all 
hid, the hairy satyrs scuttling into dens 
and holes like wary old rabbits at the 
approach of a dog, and the gentler fawns 
and dryads, after the rough crew had 
vanished out of sight and hearing, stealing 
forth timidly to grieve over the broken 
oak boughs, and the young ilex leaves 
bruised and trampled in this rude horse- 
play. 

‘* The Centaurs, meanwhile, had rush- 
ed off to the meadow to run races in the 
sun. As they at first trotted slowly over 
the springy turf, the front Centaur paused 
and held up a hoof in warning. Some 
Greek boys were playing with disks or 
quoits, and had been too absorbed in the 
game to notice their approach. The boys 
were stripped for the sport, and their 
warm, white limbs, full of power and 
grace, glistened in the sunlight, and 
showed the splendid muscles well-defined 
on arm and leg. 

‘‘They poised the metal disks lightly, 
and with deft fingers set them whirling, 
laughing with joy as the swift, shining 
circles ran spinning over the ground, like 
wheels of fire. Their backs were turaed 
toward the Centaurs, and they did not 
know there was any other living thing in 
the meadow besides themselves, until the 
victor, rising to cast the disk again, hot 
from its spin, beheld the wild, shaggy 
figures watching them. For a moment 

he seemed about to throw the sharp- 
edged disk at the head of the foremost 
Centaur ; then all at once, by one of those 
sudden panics that come to horses and 
men alike, he was deserted by his com- 
panions, and both youths and Centaurs 
dashed wildly, tho in opposite direc- 
tions, to the leafy coverts of the woods. 
Only the first Centaur remained, gazing 
with such admiration at the noble sym- 
metry of the human creature before him, 
that he forgot to be afraid. 

‘The young Greek let the disk fall, as 
he, too, looked with respect at the 
strength and fearlessness of the man- 
beast. 

*** We cannot, either of us, boast of the 
courage of our companions,’ he said, smil- 
ing at the sudden loneliness about them. 
‘I have a proposal to make. Instead of 
trying to put each other to death as ene- 
mies, let us be comrades and friends. I 
am Diomed, the son of old Glaucus.’ 

‘*He spoke the name of his father and 
his own with pride, and the Centaur dimly 
understood that the friendship offered 
him was a fine thing, and accepted it with 
delight. 

“From this day they were familiar 
companions. The Centaur knew much 
wood and water lore, and Apollo, ‘ the 
Far-Darter,’ could hardly have sent his 
singing arrow more swiftly or surely toits 
aim. In racing also he was the victor, but 
Diomed knew the arts of men and cities, 
whirling the disk, throwing the hunting- 
spear or javelin, and playing upon the 
pipes with ease and skill. It is true that 
in the latter they were quite nearly 
matched. The pipes were fashioned from 
reeds that grew by the waterside, and the 
Centaur could draw forth with perfect art 
the inarticulate music like murmuring 
winds and waters, and cries of birds and 
beasts to each other, that seemed to have 
grown up ia the reed’s growth. But Dio- 


med put into them something different— 
something pathetic and lovely—which the 
Centaur could not impart to his playing, 
try as he would, for he was only half- 
man. 

“One morning, as they were about to 
part, Diomed told him that he would not 
see him for several days, as his father was 


going to Athens, and would take him to 
see the beautiful city and its wonderful 
sights. Diomed was fullof delight at the 
prospect, and his friend tried to wish him 
joy, but the big tears gathered in his eyes. 

‘*Diomed threw his arm around the 
Centaur’s rough shoulders caressingly : 
‘Do not be afraid,’ said he; ‘I am but 
going away on ashort journey. My tutor, 
Lycus, will return with me, and I and my 
little sister, Hermione, are to spend the 
rest of the summer at my uncle’s villa. 
Look, you can see from this hill the white 
pillars gleaming through the trees, and 
the garden slopes down to the water’s 
edge. My uncle is often absent, and you 
can come to see us there. Hermione will 
love you well, for I have already told her 
of my strange friend.’ 

‘““*Am I 80 very strange, then?’ asked 
the Centaur, mournfully. 

‘‘¢Of course you are a fine Centaur,’ 
said Diomed, lightly ; ‘ but rather strange 
for a man. ever mind, who can tell 
merrier tales than you, of wood and water 
creatures, or run more swiftly ; and whose 
arrow flies swifcer as it hums from the 
string? Ah, we shall be proud of our 
Family Friend.’ . 

‘The simple Centaur was quite con- 
soled, and forgot that Diomed evidently 
expected these visits to be kept secret, as 
if he were not altogether proud of the 
friendship ; but in spite of his pleasure at 
Diomed’s promises, he felt strangely lone- 
ly during his absence, and even melan- 
choly. The Centaurs never came near him 
now, and he did not know how to seek 
another human acquaintance. 

** Late one afternoon he strolled down to 
the meadow where he had first met Dio- 
med. Lying under the thick ilex boughs, 
and thinking, now of his absent friend, 
and now of Hermione, he tried to recall 
the image of slight and graceful girlhood 
that Diomed had once or twice depicted 
for him. He had paid little ‘attention 
then, because he had not known he would 
ever see her, but now the thought of en- 
tering the human home-life tilled him 
with joy. ; 

‘The grass was full of yellow daffodils ; 
he smelied them, and fancied the place 
pleasant for the tread of bare, childish 
feet! As in the dusk the red moon floated 
up suddenly into the wide sky, he heard 
a sweet and distant piping, and as it drew 
nearer there mingled with it the chanting 
of girlish voices and the souad of foot- 
steps. Across the meadow wound a 
waite robed procession of maidens, walk- 
ing two and two, bearing wreaths and 
baske's of flowers and singing a hyma to 
the Aucient Mother, Demeter, in com- 
memoration of the return of Persephonoe 
from the black kingdom of the under- 
world to the bloom and light of spring. 
One of the younger girls passed so near 
him that she might have touched him 
with her small rosy palm. She was look- 
ing up at the full moon, and its light fell 
upon the golden locks that had escaped 
from her knot and rippled over the white 
nape of her neck, Sue was like Diomed, 
and yet different; more soft and tender, 
and with a charming timidity instead of 
his expression of pride. The Centaur fei 
sure it was the young Hermione, his gis. 
ter, and would faia have spoken to 
her; but he feared that his gyq- 
den appearance—when there wag no 
Diomed to explain it—would alarm 
her too much. He remembered when 
he and his comrades delighted jn ter- 
rifying people by their wild and shaggy 
forms; now he felt a strange Sensitive- 
ness on the point. However, When they 
had disappeared from view, the gound of 
their silvery voices lingering a little be- 
hind them, like the fragrance of a rose, he 
could not resist the impulse to follow 
them. He kept so well within the shad- 
ows that, without being seen himself, he 
learned where Hermione lived, and that 
there was an old temple, partly in ruins 
from last year’s earthquake, just opposite 
toit. For the next two or three days this 
was his post of observation, from which 
he watcned eagerly the life of the house- 
hold, and especially the young girl, as she 
laughed and jested with her old nurse, or 
learned from her to use the distaff. One 
morning—it wasearly, and he had not yet 
seen any one in the courtyard—he forgot 
to be prudent, and the old woman saw his 
great, hairy form and human head, and 
uttered shriek after shriek, startling Her- 
muone from her slumbers, The servants 
came running with sticks, and the poor 
Centaur had barely time to scramble down 
the broken steps and escape, not without 
bumps and bruises, and making a great 
panic in the place. It was plain he could 
not go back. He wandered about, restless 
and miserable, and a sirange thing hap- 
pened, Wavering lines of lightand dark- 
ness began to flicker over the waole land- 
scape, and a blue-black shadow, swift and 
terrible, seemed to rush over everything. 
The sky, which had been of a shining 
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blue, grew cold and gray ; except for the 
cries of frightened birds that sought a 
covert no sound was to be heard. The 
animals crouched dumbly in their lairs, 
and, as the Centaur stared bewildered at 
the untimely night, the black wing of a 
bat brushed his head. 

‘‘ Then a low wind began to blow, as if 
the silence were awakening, and there 
shone ‘a silvery, soft, unearthly light’— 
the corona of the eclipse. 

‘*It was soon over,but like all phenomena 
not understood, it left fear and foreboding, 
especially among the higher human intel- 
ligences, 

***Did I not say so?’ grumbled Hermi- 
one’s old nurse, tho she had never thought 
of saying a word of the kind. ‘ Did I not 
tell you the old Wood-God would be angry 
to find his temple in ruins? A great black 
hand across the sun to-day, and who 
knows what next? Had you but seen 
him last night ’— 

*** How did he look ?’ asked Hermione, 
earnestly. 

‘** He leered out of the window in the 
early light, and I saw well his misshapen, 
hairy limbs.’ 

‘*** Hush, hush !’ said Hermione’s uncle, 
who had just comein. ‘Itis an ill omen 
to talk of such things.’ 

‘““Had they but known it, this was no 
angry Wood God, only a creature in a pit- 
eous case, as ignorantly afraid of the 
eclipse as themselves, and with no solace 
ofcompanionship. He did not understand 
himself his cruel remoteness from human- 
ity when he was so friendly in heart. 
The clever Diomed could have made it all 
plain in a moment, for he was taught to 
speak smoothly and clearly, and have 
gained for him the trust of men, and even 
their good-will; but he was so far away ! 

‘* He watched with melancholy eyes the 
white roof and pillars gleaming through 
the trees,and one day he heard flute 
players and dancers, and knew that the 
owner of the villa wasat home. Perha 
Diomed and Hermione were there! He 
kept well out of sight until all was quiet, 
and then he crossed the water and entered 
the garden. 

‘It had been a hot day, but now the 
shrill piping of the cicadas among the 
leaves sounded drowaily, and the grayish 
vapors that had risen from the heated 
earth were turned pink in the last glow of 
sunset. He heard low voices under the 
trees, and presently a girl ran forward 
lightly to a babbling fountain, and poured 
a libation from her bands upon the thirsty 
ground. It was Hermione, and her red 
mouth was full of smiles, and her eyes of 
laughing brightness, as she looked back at 
Diomed. The Centaur forgot all his cau- 
tion. Without waiting for his friend to 
speak, he uttered a wild whinny of de- 
light and reared up exultingly. Hermione 
saw his uncouth figure, with raised hoofs 
and a countenance that looked to her 
sinister and menacing. Diomed had 
talked to her but little of the Centaur, and 
she had not dreamed of his being in their 
neighborhood. In fact, Diomed had been 
too full of all he had seen in Athens to re- 
member it himself until now. So Her- 
mione thought only of her old nurse’s tale 
of the wratn of the Wood-God, and fled 

.to Diomed, pale with fright, for protec- 
tion. Buta keener pang awaited the 
simple creature; Diomed, displeased by 
his imprudent eagerness, and dreading 
his uncie’s censure if he should learn the 
cause of Hermione’s alarm, looked at him 
with angry brows, and haughtily bade 
him begone. 

“Tne passions of Centaurs are fierce; 
and our Centaur was strong, and could 
easily have trampled and torn Diomed 
with his hoofs, and borne Hermione far 
away to some mountain fastness. In his 
desperate rage, it seemed as if he could do 
it, but no; his seething brain still per- 
ceived how lovely the human life was, 
and he would notdefaceit! But it pierced 
his heart with despair that it was so un- 
loving. Abruptly turning, he rushed 
away over mountain and plain until, with 
wet flanks and heaving breast, he reached 
the dark forests of Thessaly, where he 
had been born. Never again did he allow 
himself to look upon a human face. Alas, 
poor Centaur, how hard is the fate of a 
half-nature !” 

As the Sea Gypsy ceased, the Boy Prince 
looked at him with tears in his eyes. 

‘*Do you mean that passion and igno- 
rance keep us half-men ?” 

But his teacher answered, for he thought 
they had listened to the Sea Gypsy long 
enough: “ Verily, your Highnegss”—and 
he stroked his white beard complacently 
—‘‘ this philosophic truth has often been 
given to you in the form of apotheg or 
moral maxim.” 

‘*So?” said the Prince. ‘‘ Taat raust be 
the reason I have immediately forgotten 
it. But now I shall always remember the 
poor Centaur.” 

And he gave to the Sea Gypsy a cup of 
gold, and wept when he sailed away. 

LYNCHBURG, Va. 








Laughing Babies 
are loved by everybody. Those raised on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are 
comparatively free from sickness. Infant Health 
is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address for a copy to the New York Condensed 
Milk Company, New York, 
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PEBBLES. 


“Ou, I cannot express my love!” A 
thousand miles lay between them. Still he 
could mail it; and, grasping a pen, he pro- 
ceeded to write the letter.—N. Y. World. 


...“* John G., when will it stop,” 
Cried Grover, “ this deficit dire ?” 
But Johnny Carlisle smiled a dubioussmile. 
And the debt wenta little bit higher. 
—San Francisco Call. 





..Bacon: ** Does that young man who 
is paying attention to your daughter leave 
ata seasonable hour at night?” Egbert: 
“Yes; I have no reason to kick.’’— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


.-A Practical Youth.—Old Bullion: 
*“* What! You wish to marry my daughter ? 
Sheisa mere schoolgirl yet.” .Suitor: ‘‘ Yes, 
sir. I came early to avoid the rush.”—New 
York Weekly. 


..“‘In this poem,” said the poet, “ you 

will find the proper number of feet.” 

“Good!” cried the editor ; ‘“ now let’s see 

how fast they can travel out that door 
there.”—Atlanta Constitution. 


...Freshman (severely): ‘‘ Waiter, how 
did that hair get into the soup?” Waiter: 
“That must be from your mustache.” 
Freshman (flattered): ‘Ah yes, Charley, 
you are right. Excuse me.”—Fliegende 
Buitter. 


..Miss Playne: ‘Is it true that you 
said the mere sight of my face would make 
aman climb a feffce ?”” Hargreaves: “I— 
er—I meant, of course, if the man was on 
the other side of the fence.”—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

..“* I will follow you to the utmost ends 
of the earth !”’ hissed the villain. ‘‘ No, you 
won’t!”’ said the heroine, calmly. ‘‘ Why 
won’t 1?” queried the villain, aghast at her 
coolness. ‘*‘ Because I’m not going there,’’ 
she replied.—Puck. 


..““It was a very cold morning, and 
Bobby came rushing into the house very 
much excited. ‘‘Mommer,’”’ he cried, 
“‘there’s something the matter with me. 
Please send for the doctor. I’m breathing 
fog!”—Harper’s Round Table, 


.. Jinks: ‘* To-day I pleased a pretty 
woman by telling her that a certain red- 
faced, snub-nosed, bald-headed mortal 
looked like her.” Winks: ‘‘Get out!’’ Jinks: 
“The red-faced, snub-nosed, bald-headed 
mortal was her first baby.”"—New York 
Weekly. 


..Pastor: “Do you ever play with bad 
little boys, Johnny?” Johnny: “ Yes, 
sir.” Pastor: “I’m surprised, Johnny! 
Why don’t you play with good little boys ?” 
Johnny: ‘Their mammas won’t let ’em!” 
—Chicago Record. 


..Sapsmith (triumphantly): Deah boy, 
I’ve got a gweat head foh business!’’ 
Noonah: “1 wondah!’ Sapsmith: ‘*‘ Yahs! 
Owed me tailah neahly foah hundwed 
dollahs, dawn’t ye knaw, and he put the 
account up at auction, and I bought it foh 
seventeen cents !’"—Harper’s Bazar. 


-. Fashionable Doctor : “ My dear young 
lady, you are drinking unfiltered water, 


which swarms with animal organisms. ” 


You should have it boiled—that will kill 
them.” His Patient: ‘“ Well, Doctor, I 
think I’d sooner be an aquarium than a 
cemetery.’”’-—Household Words. 


..“*That man I just spoke to knows 
how to combine work and play admirably, 
tho he’s completely wrapped up in his busi- 

uess. He’s not rich, but his notes are good 


-everywhere.” ‘‘ What is he, a bank cash- 
ier?” “Well, hardly; he plays the big 
bass horn in the band.””—New York World. 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.| 











425.—WorD INCLOSURES. 

1. From a member of a certain religious 
denomination take letters that may be 
transposed into a foam or froth made by 
moistening soap with water. 

2. From to wonder take letters that may 
be changed into a kind of meat. 


3. From essential take letters that will, 


make a test. 

4. From a plant of the genus Zingibar 
take letters that may be madeinto a period 
of supreme authority. 

5. From fraud take letters to form con- 
sideration. 

6. From intention take letters that will 
give a kind of composition. 

7. From to reply take letters that may 
be transposed into an individual. 


426.—TRANSPOSITION. 


I woke last night thrilled with a nameless 
dread, 
As tho a hand of fire had touched my 
brain— 
Lightly, but. left a one to there remain— 
And, fearful, from the pillow raised my 
head. 


What meant the light that filled my little 
room ? 
Was it a fire—the city wrapped in flame ? 
No wild alarums through the darkness 
came ; 
The midnight was as silent as the tomb. 


Was it the light that told the day of doom ? 
Or meteor’s gleam? Or Northern halo 
bright ? 
I scarce could think; 
meaning right— 
For the first time our two dispelled the 
gloom. SWAMP ANGEL. 


soon came the 


427.—PALINDROME. 


Her sire may claim an ancient name, 
As [rish records show ; 

But flower is she of all the tree, 
O’-a-a’- -a-a-, O! 


Our priest extolled a beauty old, 
Of Canaan, long ago ; 

But as for me, I turaed to see 
O’-a-a’- -a-a-, O! 


Why, when they meet her on the street, 
The roughest lads I know 

Will lift their hats, and whisper ‘‘ That’s 
O’-a-a’- -a-a-, O !” 


Only a Step 


From Catarrh to yar. if you allow it 
to progress unheeded and unchecked. Impure 
ermsin the blood must be expelled and the 
Blood made pure if you wish to cooeae fatal 
result. Take the one true blood purifier, 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 
Hood’s Pills 


saparilla. The 
always mild an 











are especially 


repared to 
be taken with 


000’s Sar- 
are the ideal family ——. 
efficient and leave no bad effects. 








The Key 


part of the 
of packages 






to Success 


in washing and 
cleaning is Pear/- 
me. By doing 
away with the 
rubbing, it opens the way to 
easy work; with VPearline, a 
weekly wash can be done by a 
weakly woman. It shuts out 
possible harm and danger ; all 
things washed with Peardine 


last longer than if washed with 
soap. 
with it. 
—Why women use millions upon millions 
of Pearline every year. 


Everything is done better 
These form but a small 


Let Pearline do 


its best and there is no fear of “ dirt doing its worst.” 


Turn On the peddlers and grocers who tell you ‘“‘ this is as good as,” or 
the Ke “the same as” Pearline. IT’S FALSE; besides, Pearline is 
y never peddled. 236 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Chalked on this well are names of all 
Our sweethearts in a row; 
So here I write with all my might 
O’-a-a’- -a-a-, O! 
M. C. S. 
428.—TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


Correctly transposed, the letters of each 
of the following groups will spell a word, 
and the six words, in order, will form a 
triple acrostic. 

Initials, to rely on; centrals, the most 
aged ; finals, to rise out of. 


FEEFODSEN 
Mix. ACE 
Cc 8-0 U0 P BD 
PERMORE 
GRINS UN 
cla TP IDE 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, Nov. 
420.—1, O, Ida, adio: 2, so, Ida, adios. 


iTH. 


421.— ModEleD 
oAtMeaAl 
’ sS@Seot-6 4-2 
é-en Fis t 
Se tA-2 Ba iy 
aRrEakR,s 
DeaDens 


422.—Credulous. 

423.—Maud; The Sailor Boy; The First 
Quarrel; Forlorn; The Vietim; To mor- 
row; The Voyage: Far, Far Away; The 
Islet ; Crossing the Bar; The Wreck; The 
May Queen ; Circumstance; The Arrival; 
The Day-Dream; Happy; Tears, Idle 
Tears: The Spiteful Letter; Revenge; 
The Roses on the Terrace; Sweet and Low; 
Come into the Garden; A Farewell ; Will; 
The Lover’s Tale; The Bridesmaid; The 
Talking Oak. 

424.—Silence. 
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is one of the best books 
to have in the house 
for reference, 


Sunlight Almanac 


for 1896 

contains 480 bound 
in crimson Ieat erette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) E 


to users of Sunlight Soap 


Commencing Nov., 
1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 
from their grocer, 


Given Free 


How to obtain 
them, 


Contents. ACompiete Almanac,Tables, 
Directions for Home Man- 
agement, Language of 
Flowers, Gardening, Games 
and Amusements, Dress- 
making and Fashions, Re- 
cipes, Dreams and their 
significance (page 330). 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 








-Newldeasin LAMPS 


(Our Patents.) 


It has no equal—“‘THE MILLER.” 


The light is so pure, ond steady it is better for 
the eyes than gas or electric light. So simple a 
child can safely use. We_ make all styles—best 
assortment in the United State 

**Miller” Lamps make appropriate, use efal and beautiful 

WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS. 

If not for sale by your dealer come to our store, 
Established 1844.) 
Misoufacturers-; EDWARD MILLER & C0., 

and _30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York. 

G#~ For cool weather buy a ‘ a oil heater. 





The Best-Fitting, Most Durable Half-Hose 


ARE STAMPED 


ON 


THE TOE. 


THERE '8 A a. ante OF STYLES IN COTTON, MERINO AND WOOL. 
ALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY 


§2 Post-paid Price-List, a bm 
tive, to any applicant. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 








PERHAPS YOU 
don’t get much 
exercise and feel the 
lack of it? 

Why don’t you 


DRINK 


Saratoga 
Vichy? 


Promotes appetite and di- 
gestion. 


For circulars, address 


SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO., 


Saratoga Springs, N. ¥ 


CAUTION. 


Spoons and forks not our make are fre- 
quently sold as ‘‘Rogers.” Our trade- 
mark is 1847 Rogers Bros. ‘ 1847” 
guarantees original genuine goods, silver 
plate that wears, on nickel-silver. Look 
wut for imitations. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 














The Hitebeock Pulpit or Students’ Lamp 


The Only Oil Lame i That Requires 


No Odor. No Glass to y Clean or Break. 
Gives a bettas light than gas at an of 
1 CEN OR 10 HOUR 
Cannot explode. The Best Lamp in Ty ‘World for 
Rectors, Students, the Library or the Business Man’s 
Deli livered to qany address in the United States 
on receipt of ot $6.00 


No 


SHCOCK LAMP ca,, 
atertown Y. 
1l Factory St. Send for our Complete Catalogue. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 








, 0. L. powo’ $ HEALTH EXE RCISER 
> ne For Gentlemen, Ladies, Yout 

mua lete or invalid. © ompiete gymna*i- 
um; takes 6in. floor room; scientific, 
durable cheap. Over 10,000 physi- 
cians, lawyers. editors and others 
now using it. Lil’d Circular, 40 Eng’s, 
tree. D.L. Down, Scientific, Pn 'sic- 
al & Vocal Culture. 9 E.1ithSt., N.Y. 

Miow to get ay" 


XMAS bee a 
ae BROTH ERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 
38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


hc BENEDICT S TIME ©. 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


THE BENEDICT”? 


Only perfect cuff, 
sleeve and collar 
Button made. _ All 
in one piece. Goes 
in like a wedge and 
flies around across 
the buttonhole. 




















“MIA 3018 





“MIIA OND 


Strong, 













eancn? 
NEW YORK 


durable 
. and can be adjusted 
with perfect ease. No wear or tear. 

This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building, 
l7l1 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 

NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 
EDWIN C, BURT &€0,, 
aetna” and Dealers 

AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Fulton St. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W. 23d 8t.,N.Y 
The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
d on lin- 
- Catalogues sent 
on application. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Timely Warning. 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 

the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
Ymany misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 
1 Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


Walter 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Weekly Mache Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, Nov. 7th, 1895.] 

TEAS.—The offerings of tea were unusually 
heavy yesterday at the regular weekly auction 
sales: but they were all taken, and the market 
showed some strength. Amoy is quoted at 9@ 
13c.; Fuhchau, 10@254c.; Formosa, 14@3lc.; Ja- 
pans, 14-@3lc., and India, 16@65c. 


COFFEE.—The volume of business in Brazil 
coffee has been small this week, and mild grades 
are in moderate demand, with the market clos- 
ing fairly steady. Java is quoted at 21@3lc.; 
Mocha, 24@254c.: Maracaibo. 174@20c.; Laguay- 
ra, 16@21c., and Brazil, 15@17e. 


SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is in- 
active with granulated 4%c.; cut loaf and crush- 
ed, 534@5 9-16c.; powdered, 5@53-16c., and cubes, 

5@53-16c. 

COTTON.—Spot cotton is quiet, with move- 
ments light this week, closing at 8 15-l6c. for 
middling uplands, and 93-l6c. for middling 
Gulf 


WOOL.—About 200,000 th of domestic wool 
were sold this week, and four times as much 


foreign. Holders are asking full prices, and 
there is very little pressure to sell. Territory 
wool is 7@15c.; Cali =e, 9@15e.; Texas, l0@ 


13¢. : Australian, 18M23e. 
American pulled, 2772%c.; Canada combing 
fleece, 24@26c. ; Capo and Natal, 14@l6c., and 
English wools, 24@26c. 


PROVISIONS.—The market is quiet for pee. 
visions, with mess pork quoted at $9.75@10.2 
yer bbl.; family, $11.50@12, and short clear, 
11@13. "Extra mess beef is steady at $8@38.50 ; 
family, $10@12, and packet, $9@10. Beef hams 
are $15@15.50. Lard is firmer at $6 per 100 b 
Pickled bellies are 544@6c. per tb; shoulders, 6@ 
644c,, and hams, 84@s44c. 


I}MEATS AND STOCKS.—City dressed veals 
are steady at 7@llec. per lb, and country dressed, 
64%@10c. Dressed mutton is slow at 344@6c., and 
lambs steady at 54¢@6c. Country dressed hogs 
are slow at 44@6\éc. for extreme weights. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Election Day inter- 
fered with the wheat market this week, and 
made transactions small and quiet. The very 
heavy receipts in the Northwest, however, con- 
tinue to drag heavily upon the market, and the 
unsatisfactory condition of the growing wheat 
does not counteract this influence. Foreign or- 
ders and markets are quiet. December wheat 
closes at 655g¢c.; No. 2 red cash, 6744@675¢c., and 
No. 1 Northern, 67c. Corn is steady, but dealings 
are onasmaliscale. Shippers are taking a fair 
amount of cash property, but the local demand 
is r--— Dec ember corn is 353¢c.; No. 2 cash, 37@ 
87éc.. and No. 2 white, 3634c. Oats are very ‘dull 
anc feature less. The supplies have been enor- 
mous, bringing the total visible up to date to 8,890 
000 bushels. December oats are 254éc.; No. 2 cash, 
23%6c., and No. 2 white, 243g4c. Barley isdull and 
unchanged at 43@50c.; rve nominal at 43@45c., 
and buck wheat quiet at 42@45c. Prime hay has 
a fair demand, but undergrades are weaker. 
Prime timothy is 874@90c. per 100.; No.3 to 
No. 1, 75@85c., and clover mixed, 75@774c. Straw 
is quiet, with long rye at 60@65c.; short rye, cat, 
and wheat straw, 4@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Demand is not 
very brisk for butter, but prices are well sus- 
tained, especially for best table creamery, and 
export stock. Quaity of receipts is criticised 
by buyers. Extra creamery is quoted at 23c.; 
firsts, 20@21l6c.: thirds to seconds, 14@19¢ ; June 
creamery, 15@: 21k .. State di airy, L@ 21 4oc.; imi- 
tation creamery, l2@li7%c.; Western dairy. 10% 
@lic., and factory, 9 @lic. Trade in cheese is 
quiet, but prices are held firm. Large size full 
cream, fancy, is 10'4@10s6c ; good to choice, 8% 
@10c.; common to fair, T14aB! 6C.3 ; small sizes, 
fancy, 1L@11*4c. ; common to choic ey 734: @1034¢.; 
part skims, 3@itoc., and full skims, 24q@3c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Demand is good for 
live poultry, and prices have improved. Fowls 
are 844@%c.; chickens, 8@8'c.; roosters, 5c.; tur- 
keys, S@9e.; ducks, 60@85c. per pair; geese, $1@ 
1.25. Choice dressed poultry is firm. Old tur- 
keys are 9@10c; young, 5@10c.; fowls, 7@8&c.; 
Philadelphia chickens, U@lic.; Western, dry- 
picked, 9@lU%c.; scalded, 9@10c.; Eastern spring 
ducks, 12@lic.; Western, 8@lic., and Eastern 
geese, 14@16c. E ggs are steady and higher, with 
Jersey at 25c ; State and Pennsylvania, 22@23c.; 
Western, .a2le.: refrigerator, is@lse., and 
limed, 16: v16Loc. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are dull at 9c.@$1 per bbl. for Long Island, and 
75@90c. for State and Jersey. Sweets are steady 
at $1.7! 5@3 for Jersev, and $i7 73@2.25 for Virgiria. 
White onions are $1.25@1 75 per bbl.; yellow, 85c. 
@$1.25: red, 60c (@$31; turnips, Wa@iae. 3 squash, 
3 a0C.; eggplants, $3a3 50; cabbages, $1.50@3.50 
per 100; celery, $1@1.25 per doz. flat bunches, and 
Florida cucumbers $1@3 per crate. 


FRESH FRUITS. 


Cape, 13i@l5c. ; South 


Fancy apples are firm and 
wanted. Jonathan and Kingare $2@3 per bbl.: 
Snow, $2.50@3.75; Winesap, $2.50.4@3.50; Green- 
ings and Baldwins, $1.25@2, and Sput, $1.50@2. 
Pears are steady, with Seckels at $3@6 per bbl.; 
Beurre Bosc, $304.50; Keiffer, $1.50 22.50, and 
ordinary late sorts, $li@2. Quinces are firm at 
$325 per bbl. Grapes are steady, with State 
Concord and Catawba at lalle. per small bas- 

t; l6@18c, large basket: 50@75c. per gift crate, 
and 1@l%4c. per tor wibe grapes. Cranberries 
are strong at $6.29 per bbl. for Cape Cod, and 
$2@2.25 per crate for Jersey. 





Take Your Wife 


one of those handsome Pozzoni PurF Boxes. 
They are given free with each box of powder. 























Cudahy’s Rex Brand 
Extract of Beef 
FORAFINE... 


FLAVOR 


Sabun— 


WHAT'S THAT? WHY, 
THE PERSIAN FOR 
SOAP. 


Constantine’s 
Pine Tar Soap, 


Persian Healing, 
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“NEEDS NO INTERPRETER 

OF ITS PECULIAR MERITS 
“OTHER THAN ONE WHO 
“HAS USED IT FOR THE 
“COMPLEXION OR IN THE 
“BATH AND NURSERY. AND 
“IT ALWAYS IS JUST WHAT 
“ITS FRIENDS SAY IT IS. 
“ THEY HAVE RECOMMEND.- 
“ED IT FOR YEARS. ASK 
“ YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT.” 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family af : Bae, " gilwars RELIABLE 
aie ° 
D. S. WILTBERGER, 293 8 20 St, Phila, Pa 


WE GUARANTEE 
OUR ROSES 


Will yield a fine crop of flowers next June 
if planted this fall according to our instructions. 
If you wait till spring to plant them you will 
not have nearly so many or so fine flowers the first 
year. Price, $3.50 adozen. By mail, prepaid, 
Our plants are not small affairs grown in pots 
such as are usually sent through the maiis, 
but streng field grown bushes, In other 
words pot plants grown in Nursery rows two years. 
1, 2, 3, 4,50r6 varieties according to wish of purchaser. 








W. S. LITTLE &C0, Rochester, N Y. 













7) PISO 'S CURE mel st 
5 HER LSE FAI on 

pen Cooth Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ven) in time. Sold by druggists. 
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Farm and Garden. 


|The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recen e 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


GETTING READY FOR WINTER. 


BY E, P. POWELL. 


THERE is a good deal of useless work done 
in the late autumnal months, and a good 
deal of very important work is overlooked. 
It is quite useless to spend timein raking 
lawns clean of every dry leaf. Educated or 
real taste is not annoyed by these brown 
litterings. They are nature’s gift to us to 
enrich the soil and protect the roots of 
grass and plants. The mission of the leaves 
is wretchedly misunderstood. On no account 
remove them from about shrubs and under 
hedges. They are sent there to serve both 
as 2 mulch and acovering. After a wiater 
maie warmer by them the leaves settle 
down and add tothe humus. To burn them 
is outrageous waste. 

Where leaves can be of no service, as in 
drives and ditches, let them be collected for 
the compost heaps. Here, mixed with ashes 
and manure, they are converted into a very 
valuable dressing for the gardens, lawns 
and berry yards. 

Much of the covering with straw, done in 
tasty yards, is unnecessary. Magnolias, 
exceot Glauca, will carry their buds as safe- 
ly without protection as with it. Asa rule 
there are two things to be done by prefer- 








- 


ence—shield tender shrubs from winter’s 
sun and from drying north and northwest 
winds. This must be considered in plant- 
ing; but in some cases a temporary tight 
board fence should be erected. I have been 
in the habit of erecting short shields of this 
sort, where the wind can come sharply be- 
tween buildings and concentrate force, ona 
corner of agarden. The only shrubs that 
I find it necessary to cover are Mahonia, 
Magnolia glauca, Deutzia cuneata flore 
pleno, and some of the Forsythias. Al- 
theas, like quince bushes, and many other 
shrubs, get to be hardy after attaining four 
or five years’ growth. 

Grapevines I have laid down to the 
ground asarule: but when not particular- 
ly exposed, most of our standard varieties 
are as wellleft on the trellis. I cover a few 
choice sorts I do not like to be without ; 
among these arethe Duchess and [ona and 
Goethe. I think Lindley is sometimes in- 
jured by severe cold; and more probably 
Gaertner. But my location is peculiarly 
favorable. It is probably safest for most to 
lay vines down and peg tLem to the ground. 
The best protection, however, iu all cases 
against winter-killing isto get well ripened 
wood. This depends on not allowing too 
much summer pruning, and having the 
vines well open to air and sunshine. 

Berries as arule should not need protec- 
tion, strawberries excepted. These last are 
frequently too much cared for. All that is 
needed is a light litter of sawdust or com- 
post of Jeaves and manure, just enough to 
keep the winter.sun from heaving the roots. 
The leaves of the strawberries should show 
through the covering. Sawdust is exceed- 
ingly good asa protective material, because 
you do not haveto remove it in the spring— 
only loosen it for the plants to grow 
through. Better yet,if the sawdust has 
been run through your stable for bedding. 
Most of-the better sorts of raspberries are 
hardy enough to generally winter all right. 
Cuthbert is not quite hardy and will soon 
be discarded. Shaffers kills back, but 
always gives a good crop. I find Turner 
and Golden Queen very hardy. It is best 
with all the reds to freely mulch between 
the rowsin October. Do not cut red rasp- 
berries back during their growth. Wait 
until very late in the season, and cut the 
tops down to five feet. If cut in the sum- 
mer, soft unripe wood will be made. 

Now go over your young apple and pear 
orchards and cut out every sucker, and then 
shorten in the new growth onethird or 
more. Leave the trees clean of every inch 
of unripe wood. This should be done till 
trees are too large to go over with a step- 
ladder. When this is done have every tree 
neatly mulched with cumpost free of straw 
or anything to attract mice. 

On the flower lawn roses can be pegged 
down. Tea roses in this climate should be 
grown in pots, plunged during summer, 
and lifted and repotted in October. Set 
away, after repotting, in a coid place in or 
out of doors until ground begins to freeze. 
Bring in what you wish to have blossom 
for winter; set the rest in a cool cellar, or 
ina cold frame or a pit, or a rose hcuse, if 
you have one. I also protect phloxes, hol- 
lyhocks and lilies with a spread of leaves. 
These in the spring may be forked in or 
thrown into a compost pile. 

There is not atreeor bush but is benefited 
by two things—a mulch about the roots to 
equalize temperature and moisture, and a 
wind-break to cut off the drying winds. No 
one can possibly overestimate the value of 
hedges, evergreens and other protections to 
the north and west. This is absolutely the 
first consideration in planting a fruit or 
ornameatal garden. It is possible by cutting 
away such protections to make one side of 
a street incapable of growivg quinces, 
peaches, grapes aud many choice shrubs 
and trees that thrive fifty rods away where 
proper care is taken of wind and weather 
breaks. 

I should say that a good horticulturist 
never considers anything too hardy or too 
safe. Every autumn day sees a litt.e more 
attention paid to plant and animal comfort. 

CLINTON, N. Y 
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TREE RAISING ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 





THE one theory of all others that was a 
favorite a few years ago was one setling 
forth that tree planting on the Western 
prairies would materially and speedily in- 
crease the rainfall aud make agriculture 
profitable in regions where, under existing 
conditions, it was manifestly out of the 
question. Growing from this idea came 
the “tree claim ” provision for settlers on 
Goveroment lands, by which the dweller 
on ceitain quarter-sectious was given aclear 
patent to the same upon showing that he 
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had succeeded in cultivating and keeping 
alive a fixed number of trees, which were 
a matter of proof for the United States Reg- 
ister’s office. 

Tree claims are practically a thing of the 
past. To be sure there are many thousands 
of acres in the West not yet filed upon by 
claim seekers; but they are for the most 
part the refuse odds and ends of rough 
ground, cut up by ravines or marred by 
sand or rocks, and so made undesirable for 
the settler. Very few tree-claim papers 
have been filed in the past half-dozen years, 
compared with the thousands that were 
started during the ’80’s, - 

Final proofs are not yet made on all the 
claims, however, and on some will never 
be. The tree-claim provision was open to 
the grossest abuse because of the collusion 
of Government agents and witnesses. The 
neighbors of the settler who had tried his 
best to keep a thousand trees alive until the 
end of acertain period were not likely to 
report him if he was a few score short. The 
kind of tree chosen was usually the cotton- 
wood, a variety utterly worthless for any- 
thing except indifferent shade and very poor 
firewood. But the cottonwood thrived 
fairly wellon the high uplands and grew 
rank and strong on the bottoms. Hence it 
became a favorite; and when the claim was 
“‘ proved up” and a title secured, it quickly 
went stoveward in the settler’s cabin. The 
upland tree claim in western Kansas and 
Nebraska is pitiful, considered as a climate 
modifier or even as a landgeape beautifier. — 

The promised climate changing has never 
been perceptible. This year western Kansas 
and parts of western Nebraska have raised 
good crops, but it has heen an exceptional 
record. The rains came opportunely and 
surprised those who had almost lost faith 
in the return of sufficient moisture. But 
not the most ardent advocate of the tree 
theory claims that the scattered patches of 
starved saplings dotting here and there the 
level prairies have had the slighest influ- 
ence upon climatic conditions. 

Farther east on the prairies better re- 
sults have been obtained. The eastern two- 
thirds of Kansas ard Nebraska show many 
well-shaded homes, and long rows of box 
elders and cottonwoods along the roadways. 
Some, and, indeed, most, of the cities are 
becoming like forests, so high above the 
housetops are extending the trees planted 
by the ambitious home owners. The towns 
situated on the bottom lands have the ad 
vantage here also, and there is a decided 
difference noticeable as to their condition 
compared with places on the upland hills. 
In the latter the trees look starved, weak 
and of slow growth. The past two years 
have been hard on the shade trees of cen- 
tral Kansas, owing to deficient rainfall ; 
but where the roots can go down to the 
water strata the effect of drouth is not dis- 
cernible. 

While the towns have been, for the most 
part, enthusiastic in tree raising, the action 
has been by no means unanimous. Manya 
little hamlet is bared to the furnace-like 
hot winds of August, with scarcely a leaf 
to flutter in protest against the baking re- 
ceived by the half-painted store buildings 
and low-roofed homes. Hundreds of prairie 
schoolhouses, built a decade or more ago, 
stand barren and unsheltered on the plain, 
with not an ornament to the brown earth 
but the low prairie grass, which grows 
where the children’s feet have not tramped 
it out. A man’s work one day a year 
would have transformed the spot into 
a grove, and giveo children and _ teach- 
ers something more than a roof and four 
thin walls as shelter from the blizzards of 
winter and the raw winds of spring aad 
autumn. But it is the public’s business, 
and that means that it is undone, This 
lack of pride in schoolhouse surround- 
ings is one of the most flagrant neg- 
lects of which the average prairie com- 
munity is guilty. It grows largely out of 
the restlessness of the West’s population 
and the feeling, evidenced in many other 
ways, that the location is but a temporary 
one. Thatis passing away now, however, 
as the people grow furtber away from the 
influences of the old ‘** back Est ’’ homes, 
and new generations come on the scene, 
taught to look at the prairie as their native 
dwelling-place. Asa result of this, as well 
asin response to an earnest effort on the 
part of leaders in education, the importance 
ofbetter schoolhouse surroundings is being 
realized and trees are being planted where 
there should now be towering groves. 

It cannot be said that there has beeu 4 
general indifference to the needs of tree- 
planting on the plains, for ornamentation 
and shelter if not for desired climatic 
change. No States in the Union have been 
more enthusiastic in Arbor Day appoint- 
ment than Kansas and Nebraska. From 
the Governors come annual proclamations 
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setting apart a holiday for such a purpose. 
At first there was a somewhat general re- 
sponse on the part of the people to the 
request made, but now candor compels the 
statement that Arbor Day is more honored 
in the breach than the observance. 

What is needed in the prairie States is 
not so much legislation to insure bounties 
for tree planting badly done, nor official 
orders advising people to do that for which 
they have no inclination, but an education 
in the beneficent results which must come 
from tree culture, both in comfort and 
health as well as in artistic beauty and 
financial profit. When the people’s own 
homes are unshaded it cannot be expected 
that much interest will be taken in the 
landscape gardening of school-yard, court- 
house lawn or capitol grounds. The West 
has wasted too much valuable time and 
should make amends. Irrigation is becom- 
ing sufficiently understood to makeit a val- 
uable aid in tree culture, and there are few 
spots east of the mountains where shade 
trees cannot be made to thrive; and did 
the people fully appreciate the attendant 
benefits the tree-culture problem would be 
solved. 

ABILENB, KAN. 


MR. POWELL’S GREAT EFFORT. 


BY PROF. E. H. JOHNSON, D.D. 





Tus was his article of October 31st, on 
‘“‘What the Century has done for Fruits.” 
Such a feast! I had been thinking this 
number of THE INDEPENDENT was a good 
number. There was an article of my own 
about ‘“‘Open Questions in Theology,” and 
one on ‘“‘ Moral Adhesiveness,’’ by Dr. Park- 
hurst, crisp as a Rhode Island Greening; 
but wben I read about the century’s 
achievements in fruits, in strawberries and 
raspberries, pears and apples, peaches and 
plums, I said, who cares for sound theology, 
or good morals, or pure politics? You may 
miss them all when you do your best ; but 
the century has made sure of more than 
enough to make a man’s mouth water even 
on the eve of the elections. Perhaps Tam- 
many may carry the great city, and the 
Higher Criticism swamp the five books of 
Moses ; but nothing can annul Mr. Powell’s 
long list of delicious fruits created within 
the last hundred years; and I am glad that 
Thanksgiving is coming. Nothing can 
make lifeseem so well worth living in the 
midst of its uncertainties and disasters. It 
is a question the exegetes had better look 
into whether Gallio was not discussing a 
fine dish of grapes when he let the Greeks 
beat the ruler of the synagog before his 
face, and cared nothing; and I dare say 
that if that great idealist, Hegel, could 
have had an idea of the triumphs Mr. 
Powell has seen since then, he would not 
only have been indifferent to Napoleon’s 
triumph at Jena, but would have forgotten 
all about those pages of manuscript philoso- 
phy which seemed to him so much more 
important than anything the Corsican was 
doing to Prussia. 

Of course for every grower of fruits, es- 
pecially for an amateur who is bound to 
put his whole soul into his orchard, there 
is sure to be some sad suggestion in such a 
list ; for it will contain some of his fail- 
ures. Mine is the Sheldon pear, which Mr. 
Powell says is ‘perhaps in all the finest 
pear in existence.’? My Sheldons arealways 
monsters ; but when they escape rotting at 
the core, a bite at one of them is dry asa 
mouthful of raw cornmeal. Pick ’em early 
or pick ’em late, it makes little odds. I 
wish I knew what mischief is working in 
my Sheldon pears. 

But that was a fine touch about the 
Northern Spy apple. ‘‘ The Northern Spy,” 
said he, “is probably at the head of all ap- 
ples for home use and market.” The state- 
ment is so complete, and I am so happy to 
find an expert in these matters who duly 
appreciates the Northern Spy. In the glad 
springtime, when Ieat a great, high-colored 
Spy that grew on the sunny side of the tree, 
and was brought to perfection slowly, like 
a saint, ina cold, cold cellar, then I think 
of Jupiter, and pity the old god who ran 





his course so long before the nineteenth 
century, and could never have found any- 
thing to eat on Olympus equal to an apple 
like that. Why, sir, even when your 
Northern Spy is grown in the shade, and 
turns out hard, green, and rank-flavored, 
then it will make the very best pie thata 
Yankee ever fed to his dyspepsia ; and I am 
sure that no pagan deity ever got the me- 
grims on terms so generous. Fifteen years 
or so ago for one blessed season the market 
afforded steam-dried apples put up in paste- 
board boxes, with the name of the apple on 
thecover. You might get your Baldwins 
or your Greenings, or your Northern Spies, 


as you had sense to choose ; and when duly. 


soaked they turned out to be pretty nigh as 
good as‘‘ green apples.’’ I have often won- 
dered in sorrow why this surpassing pro- 
vision for one to get his favorite apple dried 
has not been kept up. 

I know all about the superb Grimes 
Golden, the Jonathan, and some other 
transcendent apples that you speak of, Mr. 
Powell, and I take off my hat, as I trust you 
do, before eating ’em; but if you could 
sample this year my Stuart’s Golden, vou 
would find an apple so crackling crisp and so 
sprightly that nothing in this world can be 
compared with it, except a ripe watermelon 
when a colored brother has buried his face 
in the heart of it. And that sets me ona 
discovery. I have just found ont why the 
Afro-American is so fond of his water- 
melon. It is a fruit of vast propor- 
tions, not to be nibbled at, as ladies eat 
oranges, by the drop, with a teaspoon ; 
and the colored brother is fitted by nature 
to do it justice. When that roomy cavern 
of his is filled with luscious watermelon, he 
knows a quantity of joy that no white man 
can ever know, except some Henry Clay or 
Dr. T’lm’ge. However, I set out to laud 
Mr. Powell for his informing and exhilarat- 
ing article, and also piously to signify one 
sure ground for celebrating Thanksgiving. 

CHESTER, PESN. 
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ANALYSIS OF FERTILIZERS. 


BULLETIN No. 92, of the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Gen- 
eva, on ‘Analyses of Fertilizers Collected 
During the Spring of 1895,” gives a brief 
outline of the work previously done in this 
line and then presents some useful facts in 








regard to the composition of fertilizers, ex- 


plaining the technical terms used in stating 
the analysis of a fertilizer. Then follow 
tables giving in detail the analysis of 232 
commercial fertilizers. Farmers who do 
not receive the Station’s bulletins may for- 
ward a postal card asking for the publica- 
= F anieaiienal 
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tions, which are sent free to any farmer 
applying. 

We have space only to give the following 
summary of the contents of this important 
bulletin - 

The legislative enactment in regard to 
the purchase and sale of fertilizers in this 
State became a law on May 24th, 1890. Its 
execution was placed in charge of the Gen- 
eva Experiment Station, which, in July, 
1890, organized the work and began active 
operations. The first prosecution begun 
under the provisions of this law was suc 
cessful in the county court, but, on appeal 
to the Supreme Court, was thrown out on 
account of a technical defect in one portion 
of the law. This defect was remedied by 
an amendment which became operative 
May 9th, 1894. The Station was, therefore, 
unable to carry out prosecutions under the 
law of 1890, and the first opportunity to ex- 
ecute, in this respect, the provisions of the 
amended law came with the samples col- 
lected in the summer and fall of 1894 

During the summer and fall of 1894, 165 
samples of fertilizers were collected, out of 
which eleven brands fell so far below the 
guaranteed analysis as to call for prosecu- 
tion on the part of the Station. These 
cases were distributed as follows: two eagh 
in Oneida, Monroe and Yates counties; one 
each in Erie and Albany counties, and 
three in New York City. The witnesses of 
the Station appeared before different grand 
juries, and succeeded in securing several 
indictments. The goods in these cases 
showed a deficiency, expressed in money 
value, varying all the way from $1.50to $6 
per ton. Two brands were deficient in pot- 
ash alone, five phosphoric acid alone, one in 
both potash and nitrogen, and threein both 
pbospboric acid and nitrogen. 

Since July, 1890, there have been collected 
and anal; zed over 2,000 samples of commer- 
cial fertilizers. There are now on the Sta- 
tion books the addresses of 120 firms doing 
business in this State. Of these there are 
53 firms whose goods are manufactured in 
other States, 

Since October, 1890, there have been pub- 
lished 13 fertilizer bulletins containing 
420 pages. Of each of these an average of 
15,009 copies bas been distributed among 
the farmers of this State, making an aggre- 


gate of 6,300,000 pages, 
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IN gg DYSPEPSIA. 
D., Oxford, N. C., Member of N.C. Medical 
of October 3, 1893, as follows: 

: “About August or September of 1891, I was very much troubled with torpidity 
» of the liverand disorder of the digestive organs; later in the fall and winter I found 
‘ a my urine was laden with as | acid, and I was a victim of N 


‘ spepsia. I tried the most Lees remedies for such ail- 
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. Dr. P: A. ene Charlotte Court House, Virginia. 
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Not even “pearl glass” or 
“pearl top” lamp-chimneys 
are right, unless of right shape 
and size for your lamp. See 
‘Index to Chimneys.” 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


tough glass. 





COOL DAYS 


Will heat a room from 15 to 20 
ft. square perfectly, in =e 
most severe weather. 
potent double- drum gives 
ice the radiation of any oil 

heater made. Indicator shows « 
exact amount oil in fount. In- 
side feed wick burns oi) till ‘ 
exhausted. Outside ratchet 
controls flame perfectly. 
Handsomely made and the 

only heater that does not use a 
glass chimney. 


2 FEET 3 INCHES HIGH. 











during the early Fall cause many a cold. resulting 
in serious penal Avoid this risk by wanes 


BANNER OIL HEATER .36,, 








Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. When not 
ept by dealers will send, 
Charges paid, on receipt of 
$6. Our book of Points on 
stoves and lamps free. 


Tue Prume & Atwood : 
Mes. Co. New ¥ ork 


Factories : Ghic saae 
> Waterbury and 1 Thomaston, 


No Odor! 
No Smoke ! 


No Chimney 
to Break! 
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Best To Be Had. 


is Aye r’s Sarsaparilla is the onl 
blood-purifier I would recommend. 
I consider it the safest and best to 
be had.” —(Rev.) W. Corp, Jack- 


son, Minn. 


Ayer’s on Sarsapatilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 








ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TOHEAR ? 
The AURAPHONE will help you if you do. It 


is a recent scientific inventioa which will ass'st the 
hearing of any one not born deaf. When in the ear it 
is invisible. and does not cause the slightest dis- 
comfort. It isto the ear wnai glasses are to the eye— 
an ear spectacle. Enclose stamp for particulars. Can 
be tested FREE OF CHARGE at any of the 
NEW_Y¢ J NE D. * o 





F.. a a 
and Gout. 


NATROLITHIC SALT 


Is especially indicated in these 
disorders. Itnever fails to elim- 
inate the uric acid from the 
system. 


Richfield Bay, N. Y. 
Icould not get along without it in my 
practice. DR. J. F LANSING. 





50 Cents per Bottle. 
por ta Chemical Coy 


HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALL’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall's Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


All Druggists, or 


(208) Washington, D. 0. 











New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 

I Number Ch weelk).. ...-cccccvcess $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)................ -20 
4 - oo | 25 
13 = (BUGGER ssc svicscsesice yf) 
17 - (4 oD S. settwteumanxee 1,00 
26 = " Jicdeecesvecesss 1.50 
52 = CE POO i osccdccctccicss OO 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
a Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

ee ee will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Exopress, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, re of holding 2% num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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Registered Trade-Mark. 


Embroidered to Order 


If you contemplate having 
Handkerchiefs or other articles 
embroidered for HolidayGifts, 
we would suggest that, to pre- 
vent disappointment, you order 
early. As a matter of course 
there is some limit to the quan- 
tity of fine work of this kind 
that can be accomplished. 

Our work is of the very best 
and prices are moderate. We 
supply designs or can reproduce 
any design submitted to us. 

James McCutcheon & Co., 
“THE LINEN STORE,” 
14 West 23d Street, N.Y. 


(Opposite 5th Avenue Hotel.) 


Acker, Merrall & Condit, 
Chambers St. and West Srearer,. also 
57th St. and Gth Ave.. and 135 t 
West 42d st... New York C iN 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Sampies sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in es werte. 
Hampers packed for any part of the country. 
Choice wines for medicinai as, Write for 
price list. 














HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. | 





A NEW HOME! Elderly people and others, $15 
per month and upward. The Home Hotel, 146, 148, 
150-156 St. Ann’ s Ave, New York. 


Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 

President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 


GAGUSERAARASUNSWGUSUaT 
ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable ~~ an” invite repose. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL | 


Fourth Ave., 4ist and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ROOMS, $1:2° PER DAY AND UPWARDS 
GRAMS ARNAOGAFARURARNRAGAGAGUG 


Send for circular, 











U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 


Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and per- 


fectly scientific ueatmentof Cancer, Tumors, and 
all malignant growths, without the use of a 


knife. 


We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we seve ada reasonable 


i) yo 4 fer treatm 


a description of ‘our Sanatorium and 
dadress 


DRS. W. B. BROWN & SON. North Adams Mass. 


eenenens, © 43 terms and reference, free 
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*(Hautangua DESK: FREE 
Winee eons AT’ & SWEET HOME SOAP. 


MOST POPULAR DESK EVER MADE. 


UMBER in use exceeds any other one article of furniture. Has gladdened 
N half a million hearts. Solid Oak throughout, hand-rubbed finish. Very 
It stands 5 ft. high, is 2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 inches 
deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain. Our soaps are sold 
entirely on their merits, with a guarantee of purity. Thousands of families use 
them, and have for many years in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


SARALAA RRA A PASS 2 ®-* SBSCRIBERS TO THIS PAPER MAY USE THE 
OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. GOODS 30 DAYS BEFORE BILL IS DUE. 
100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP $5.00 


Enough to last an average family one full year. For all 
laundry and household purposes it has no superior. 


handsome carvings. 














10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP... -70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 
9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) .90 


an Dom bao laundry ~~ 


MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP .60 

a % for ladies and c A fom A matchless beautifier. 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP 30 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP .25 


1-4 ~ ng ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP 


LAR: OAP 
4 Bos... —— of dandruff. Unequaled for wash- 
ing ladies’ hai 
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: 
1-4 Lb - 1 pte SOAP 45 | 
1B E, 1 0z., MODJESKA ‘PERFUME .30 
Delete Seen ‘popular, lasting. 
1J DJESKA COLD CREAM -25 
Foon tng Cures chapped skin. 
1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWD -25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens e. breath. 
1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET s 20 | 
1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP 10 4 
THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail,COST $10.00 
DESK, WORTH AT RETAIL. . 10.00 ff 
$20.00 
an $10. 00. (You get the DESK Gratis.) Booklet Handsomely Illustrating Ten other 
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After trial you —the consumer—pay the ¢ r 

z « Many people prefer to sen 

usual retail value of the Soaps only. All « cash with order—it is not asked— 

middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valu- ¢ Put if you remit in advance, you 

5 will receive in addition to all ex- 

able premium. The manufacturer alone adds 4 tras named a nice present for the 

z Z _ . lady of the house, and shipment 

Value; every middleman adds Cost. The § a. ster order is received. Your 
Larkin plan saves you /a/f the cost —saves 

you half the regular retail prices. Thou- ¢ 
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money will be refunded without 
argument or comment if the Box 
sands of readers of this paper know these 
facts. 


2 


| or Desk does not prove all ex- 
pected. We guarantee the safe 
\ delivery of all goods. 


SESS eseseseesesesrrer 


Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 
“You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap, with 
extras, etc., and the Chautauqua Desk, upon your own conditions, viz. : 

If after thirty days’ trial I find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Desk 
entirely satisfactory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00; if not, I will notify 
you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge for what 
I have used.” 


I seis icidiciecdinkahical ide bacenibhatniicaaeeiainniasltins sadiiiotedebucnamilbnesnianagendenapniucanscannapeingiueennniies 
I Sirctesen tented reeset | ee Sa ee eee a eee 
IP Mecncsanncndsebeckepnesonsemakes oo REFEREES ee PER ea SRR 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y 


Bstab. 1875. Incor. 1892. 


We are convinced that the goods offered by the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company are alone worth the 
amount aske! for them, and that the presents sent to purchasers are valuable.—T&E INDEPENDENT. 





Beautiful necessities—exquisite luxu- ¥/ 
ries—The name of Simpson, Hall, Miller @ 
' & Co. guarantees itself. 

= Union Square, New-York City, and Wallingford, Conn. 


Ke ak ee ie ae ee 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Street, Boston 





Qpencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Vell. 
Once Used, Always Used. 





20th Century 
Se for 


Attachment. Ihe 


Ma 
same 34 Washington Street. Chicago. 












iden Lane, New York. 





Drivi com Lamp. 
With Ball Bearing 
Attachment. 

Can be placed on 
Dashboard or side- 
ironsof any vehicle 
at mod pl 


HEAD TIGHT 09. 
10 Warren St. N. 


Wanted everywhere toget 
orders fur our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder. 
Spices. Extracts, &c The oid 
est. largest and most respon- 
sible Tex H ouse in the businese 

Established 1859. 
Big. Inco mes, 
is J ao ums 
Big Inducements, 











ANDIRONS, 


For full particulars address 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 


P.O. Box 287, New York, N.Y 





FENDERS, 
BELLOWS, 


FIRESETS, SCREENS, 
WOOD BOXES, GAS FIRES. 


WH JAcksGn-&G 
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eMOTeeT SHiTing 
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a 
in mai 
Broadway, Union Sq. and 18th St., ‘$ ak 
NEW YORK. iS 
HEADQUARTERS 3 WEB DOUGLAS | 
M | OPEN FIREPLACES | )/@ Minow York. 
ante 5, TILES. Ye Ze Ae Aan Aan Ae Aa Aen Dep A Tm dh} 





Steck. Maker’s 
BUY OF THE MAKER. 


Elegant Best Service, 








Prices. The Great French Tonic. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 









November 14, 1896, 


JAEGER 


The Standard Underwear of the Worl, 


At Greatly Reduced Prices: 


In New-York City at our own stores only: 


176 Fifth Av., below 23d St., (Main Retail.) 


1189 Broadway, Near 28th st. 
BRANCHES} 153 B’dway, below Cortlandt st. 


Descriptive Catalogue’ Free by Mail. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 














‘ 
‘ 
’ Vi MI Enough 
‘ 
said § 
‘TIRES a 
DON’T 7 
pebble 
S L | P tread 
‘ 
r 
BOSTON WOVEN ROSE & RUBBER C0,, 
Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. ¢ 
Denver. San Francisco. : 











A.B. & E. L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 





SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST., 
Boston, Mass. 
Send Se. for 
stamp for new 100-page 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
3 days 
Chicago 


California 


Beginning October 29, 1895, the 


California Limited 


will leave Chicago daily at 6.00 
P.M., over the Santa Fé Route, ar- 
riving Los Angeles 6.05 p.m., and 
San Diego 10.10 p.m. of third day, 
and San Francisco 10.45 A.M. of 
the fourth day. 

A strictly first-class limited 
train. Superb new equipment 
palace and compartment sleep- 
ers, dining car and chair car, 
vestibuled throughout, lighted by 
Pintsch gas, and running through 
from Chicago to Los Angeles 
without change. Principal fast 
trains from New York and other 
Eastern cities connect at Chicago 
with the “California Limited.” 
making thetime from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific Coast four 
days. 

For circulars, reservations, etc. 
address 
GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 


General Passenger Agent, A., T. & S. F. R. R.. 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


Santa Fe Route 


FOR BUROPR AND Tt <u= ORIENT. 
Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY will conduct her Tenth Se- 





New 
Fast 
Limited 
Passenger 


Service 








riand, and England, Teaving New Y ork 
JANUARY by express s' NORM ANNIA. 
ae class rene ut. For i - aa grees fF 
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